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So writes the executive 
office of a large textile mill. 

Many of our readers find 
it valuable to file’ their 
copies for future reference. 
The twelve copies of Cor- 
ToN each vear make a vol 
ume of interesting and val 
uable data on textile manu 
facturing. A year from 
now you may run_ across 
just the problem you find 
solved in this month’s issue. 
Read through each month’s 
issue carefully, both read- 
ing and advertising pages 
and then file it. You are 
then getting the full value 
from your subscription. 


HAS IMMEDIATE USE 
FOR THE FORMULA. 


‘*T would like very much 
to have the formula for 
stripping woolen rag stock 
which Mr. Musgrave pro- 
poses for your November 
issue. I would like this as 
soon as you can convenient- 
ly send it to me, as I have 
immediate use for the 


same.,’’ 


READ ‘‘COTTON’’ ON 
THE TRAINS. 


On your trips from the 
Southern mills to the tex 
tile machinery centers of 
the East, or on your way 
back home, if you have 
overlooked slipping your 
current copy of (orron in 
your grip, vou will still be 
able to read it on the New 
York and New Orleans 
limited trains of the South 
ern Railway. In the ob- 
servation and library ears 
and smoking rooms, these 
trains have appropriately 
included Corron in their 
list of periodicals. 
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Wasting Fuel on Choked Up Boilers. 


BUY 
DIXON’S 


PIONEER 


BOILER GRAPHITE 


“The Flake Boiler Graphite That Gives Results” 


Economize on boiler cleaning. Use DIXON’S, The 
Pioneer Boiler Graphite—‘‘The Boiler Graphite That 
Goes After Seale.’’ 

These are two prime reasons why you should remember 
‘*Dixon’s’’ and ‘‘Flake’’ and get the BEST. 


Get our Booklet, No. 34-T ‘‘Graphite For The Boiler.’’ 
Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
>O¥ Established 1827. 





~ , §UCCESSFUL SOUTHERN 
BOBBIN MAKERS 


Allen Safety 
Set Screws 


Any length, point or thread. We make a special- 
ty of short lengths. 


Allen Socket Cap Screws 


are very neat in appearance and exceedingly strong. 
Send for Circular No. 21 and free sample for testing. 


THE ALLEN MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Peoples Life Bidg., Chicago, til. 
173 Princess St.. Manchester, England. 
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Makes Conwéte Stronger 


Cement Companies are hypercritical in selecting the aggregate to be used in 
concrete about their plants. They have to be. 

Should a failure occur, competitors would quickly advertise the mishap 
attributing the cause of failure to the quality of the cement. 

Therefore, many of the cement companies, with every other standard 
aggregate equally available, use Slag exclusively because— 

Slag Concrete is Stronger, Lighter, More Fireproof and 
Absolutely Dependable. 

If you contemplate concrete structural work of any nature, or any type of 
road construction, we can save you money and give you better service and 
material. 

Ask us how, and ask it now. 


Birmingham Slag Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


P. A. McArthur, Special Representat:ve, Empire Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HARNESS 
Is Perfect 

if it is a 
GARLAND 


We do not hesitate to throw out every 
loom harness which has twisted eyes or 
shows imperfect knitting or finishing, 
and frequently throw out harnesses 
which probably would not be criticized by 
the user. This policy insures to the user 
not only harnesses which are as good as 
can be made, but harnesses which are al- 
ways uniform in quality. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. 
SACO, MAINE ral 
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The Power That Drives the Spindles. 


Nearly fourteen million spindles in over eight hundred 
Southern mills are revolving at their topmost speed in an 
endeavor to produce yarns in an amount equal to the de- 
mand. Many of these spindles are operating at night as 
well as by day-light. The speed of these spindles vary, 
but will probably average 8500 revolutions per minute. 
To produce this constant speed on these millions of spindles 
requires a vast amount of power. The great quantities of 
preparatory machinery needed to produce roving for these 
spindles also utilize thousands of horse power, to which 
may be added the power for weaving and finishing in those 
mills producing cloth. 

It is of interest at this time to consider the sources from 
It should 


be remembered, however, that the figures given, can only 


which this vast amount of power is derived. 


be approximations, because of the constant changes beiny 
made in the individual mills. 
spindle mill that was listed as “Steam-Electrie’ when 


these figures were compiled, has during the past two 
o 


For example, a 60,000 


months become completely electrified. In another in- 
‘stance a 100,000 spindle mill that comes under the “Steam- 
Electric” classification, has only about one third of its 
machinery driven electrically. 

In the preparation of these statistics only the mills 
containing spinning spindles in fourteen Southern states 
were considered, thereby eliminating the majority of the 
knittine mills from the computation. However, these 
knitting mills, while comparatively numerous, are relative- 
lv small users of power. 

The three great sources of power are usua'ly elassified 
as steam, water and electricity. Naturally al) the electrical 
power is originally produced by either wate. power or 


‘steam power, but inasmuch as a number of mills use pur- 


chased electrical power from the service lines of the hydro- 
electrie power companies, it becomes necessary to adopt 
the three classifications, 

Classified in the manner described and on a basis of 
13,781,397 spindles, these statistics show as follows: 


BURGE akin ds wisipici tad oceclen 34.4 per cent. 
ON EER ar Ore PPro ar me 
Steam and electric .......... ao... * 
Ns. ciedtdcnsalews waned a2. 7 
Steam and water ........... 94....” 
Water and electric ........ ere tiie 


Steam, water and electric .... 3.3 
a 


Unclassified .....ccccccccess 1.6 
Electrie power in this classification includes both pur- 


October, Nineteen-Sixteen. 





chased electric power and electric power generated at the 
mill. 

Assuming that where power is derived from more than 
one source, that the amount used is equally divided between 


the several sources, we get corrected percentages as fol- 


lows 
Ce a ss 00.8 per cent. 
MA GOONIES ik. Shoes. aw me '0:5.0% 37.3 “ 
WN Sk, ccdkGwds dvi sc 11.! ™ 


Government figures for 1909 show that 36 per cent of 
the electric power used in that year was generated in the 
establishment of the manufacturer. Assuming this same 
relative proportion for 1916 figures, indicates that 13.4 
per cent of the total power used by Southern cotton mills 
is electrical power generated in the plant of the manufae- 
turer, and 23.9 per cent is purchased power from the trans- 


mission lines of public service companies. 





Some Inefficiencies. 


Joseph W. Hays is, primarily, a combustion engineer. 
Having some personal ideas and opinions on furnace effi- 
ciency and power plant economy which he wished to dis- 
seminate among the greatest number possible, and being 
unable to devote the necessary time to visit each power 
plant separately, he decided to write a book upon this inter- 
esting subject. 

As an author he has proved a distinct suecess, inasmuch 
as his style is of such a character that it enables him to han- 
dle a comparatively dry and technical subject in a most 
readable manner. The contents of this book is largely de- 
voted to furnace efficiency and fuel economy, but a part of 
the first chapter is devoted to the general industrial inef fi- 
ciency of the country as a whole, and while we may not all 
agree with Mr. Hays’ comments in their entirety, there are 
enough good points with the spikes protruding, as to make 
a part of the first chapter well worth reproduction at this 
time. Mr. Hays says: 

“Thinking Americans tell us that when Europe is 
through with its Donnybrook fair, our country will face the 
most serious industrial erisis of its history. What does 
Nothing. What does 


Germany know about efficiency? Everything. And Ger- 


America know about efficiency? 


many is ‘building up’ the efficiency of the Entente Allies. 
She.is rubbing efficiency into them, shooting it into them 
and dropping it upon them from the skies. The Allies are 
apt pupils. When the war is over what Europe may not 
know about efficiency will not be worth knowing. And 


everything that Europe has learned about efficiency while 




















- ‘ 
cad in the business of war, will be applied to indus- 


envas 


trial affairs when Europe again engages in the business of 


business. 
as for military war. We are a nation of boobs and by 
common consent we pick out our prize boobs and elect them 
to office. A sound whaling at the hands of some third- 
class foreign country might eure us of what ails us. Every- 
body from Greasy Mexico to Imperial Germany and Em- 
battled Britain has rubbed it into us. They kick us in the 
stomach, spit in our faces and walk on our corns. We 
stand for it. When the war is over we will have to take 
with thanks whatever business Europe leaves for us. 

“Europe reached and pased a point years ago that we 
are just now approaching—the point where industrial ex- 
istence depends upon industrial efficiency. During the de- 
cade preceding the war Europe made longer strides in in- 
dustrial progress, and more of them, than the United States. 
All Europe will wear the seven league boots of industrial 
efficiency when the war is over. Unele Sam will not even 
have his socks on. Leading English students of political 
economy are saying that the German system of industrial or- 
vanization and the German methods of cultivating and hold- 
ine foreign trade will be adopted by all of the nations 
at war with Germany. Our country never faced a more 
portentious prospect. 

“Europe was,able to carry the weight of its crushing 
armaments and pass America in the rush for the world’s 
markets, because Europe was partially efficient and America 
efficient not at all. Those markets might be ours now for 
the taking. They are nobody’s markets because we have no 
ships. And because we are without merchant shipping our 
terminal warehouses and elevators are full, and because 
they are full, loaded cars by the thousand stand in the 
vards and upon the side-tracks all over the country. Why 
don’t we get the ships? Go ask the millions of little beobs 
who have elected the big boobs to Congress. And when the 
trouble across the water is over, Europe will reach out once 
more for the markets and take them. When she gets those 
markets again, a nice show we shall stand of ever breaking 
into them. But that isn’t the worst of it. 

“Our home market will be glutted with European pro- 
duee at prices against which American manufacturers can- 
not compete. Our labor market will be glutted with millions 
of immigrants who will come here to eseape the high taxes 
and the hard living conditions in Europe. What is Congress 
doing to provide against these certainties of the future? 
Not a single thing. There is a lot coming to us, and unless 
we wake up and look after our interests we are slated to get 
all that is coming. 

“The great trouble with America is that it is a country 
of individualism—everybody for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost. There is no team work in industry, in busi- 
ness, in religion, or in anything but polities, and the result 
may be that the devil will get all of us—the foremost as well 
as the hindmost. Team work always wins, and this is the 
reason that polities has always had the best of us. 

“Let us have industrial team work. Let us hitch up and 
get somebody to drive the government who knows how to 
say, ‘Whoa,’ ‘gee,’ ‘haw’ and ‘giddap’ to business. 

“America, as I have said, is a country of individnalism. 
Everybody must look out for himself. That is exactly what 
everybody in the District of Columbia is doing. Nobody is 
looking after your interests, Mr. Manufacturer, therefore, 
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We are about as well prepared for industrial war 
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if you are wise, you will proceed to look after yourself. 
Just bear in mind that a time of the most intense industrial 
warfare is approaching. You will not be able to win 
through unless you are as efficient in all particulars as your 
competitor. 

“T have been all over the United States and Canada 
since the European war started, and I now tell you that a 
movement toward efficiency has started in America and is 
gaining recruits every hour. This movement has gone clear 
through certain lines of industry. It has not made its ap- 
pearance at all in other lines. What about the industry in 
which you are engaged, and in particular what about you? 
‘Don’t wait to tune your fiddle until the concert has started.’ 

“Let us hope that American initiative, coupled with the 
movement for efficiency that has been started in this coun- 
try, will pull us through the terrific struggle with the Ger- 
manized industrial and business forces*which the prophets 
say will soon be arrayed against us. 

“Much just criticism has been leveled against the pres- 


ent propaganda of ‘scientific management.’ There is, in 
fact, a lot of ‘fish’ in much of the efficiency talk and a great 
deal of ‘con’ in much of the economy talk, especially where 
the ‘efficiency’ and ‘economy’ men have something to sell 
in the way of service or apparatus. The quacks and ex- 
tremists are hurting this movement as they have hurt all 
others. And yet, notwithstanding the ‘fish’ and thé ‘con’ of 
it, ‘scientific management’ in its real and its broad sense is 
the most important industrial fact of the present century. 
One proof of this is that both big and little business are 
going in for it. ‘Scientifie management’ means more than 
‘motion studies’ and tlie speeding up of workmen. It 
means anything and everything that tends to make a dol- 
lar’s worth of material, of time, or of effort yield more 
results than it ever yielded before. A real revolution is in 
progress and it is good to be a participator in it. 

* “There was a time when the manufacturers of this 
country were not interested to any degree in the subject of 
economy. Things were too new. Industrial development 
was too rapid. Competition was not intense. The material 
resources of our country seemed inexhaustible. We stupidly 
blundered on while all around us waste of every description 
held royal carnival. The soil was half culcivated and less 
than half cared for. Our great forests of splendid pine 
were ruthlessly destroyed. The sky was red with flaming 
gas wells in Indiana and Ohio. No one seemed to think that 
our rich soil would ever become impoverished ; that the time 
might arrive when we could not live in wooden houses be- 
cause there would be no suitable wood with which to build 
them; that our great stores of natural gas would ever be- 
come exhausted. We went blindly forward from year to 
year, wasting enough to feed and clothe half of Europe. 
The time has come to pay the piper and it is a mighty long 
bill that the gentleman is presenting.” 

These thoughts are well worthy the consideration of 
cotton manufacturers and should be read slowly and pon- 
dered. 

During the year 1915 secondary metals were recovered 
from scrap, sweepings, ete., in the United States to the value 
of $114,304,930, according to the annual statement on Sec- 
ondary Metals issued by the U. S. Geological Survey. This 


report is now available for distribution. 
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Relative Value of Private and Purchased 
Electric Power for Textile Mulls 


BY F. W. REYNOLDS AND DAN ADAMS. 


The rivalry between the isolated plant and the central 
station has called forth many valuable and interesting pa- 
pers, usually prepared by those most vitally interested either 
in the isolated plant or the central station. It is perhaps 
safe to state that it is difficult to prove the general proposi- 
tion entirely in favor of one side or the other. Each case 
is a problem to be decided on its own merits, and the cor- 
rect solution can be assured only by a correct evaluation of 
all the various technical and financial factors involved. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give the cost of purchased power for ordi- 
nary textile mill conditions for any load up to 2,000 kw. 
These eurves are plotted from the published schedules of 
publie service corporations, one in New England and one in 
the Middle West. While rates as good as these cannot be 
obtained in all localities, still these are actual and represen- 
tative rates. For comparison, the cost of private power has 
been plotted, using in each case the price of coal obtainable 
in the district served. The cost is for power delivered at 
the point of distribution at 550 volts in all cases. No pro- 


vision is made for use of steam other than for power, and 
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labor, but this supervision is usually a legitimate item of ex- 
pense. 

A textile mill load is properly considered somewhat more 
favorable than the average industrial load on account of its 
very steady demand for power, not only throughout the 
working period of each day, but also throughout the year 
and over a period of years. For this reason, special power 
rates can be obtained by textile mills in some localities, no- 
tably in the South, and to some extent in New England. Un- 
der these special rates, power usually costs about 11, cents 
per kw-hr, for demands from 1,000 to 2,000 kw. and about 
1 cent above 2,000 kw. Such rates leave little financial in- 
ducement for the mill to build its own power plant. 

It will be seen that the curves, Figs. 1 and 2, are very 
nearly parallel. This means that the ‘size of the demand has 
little effect on the relative cost. The larger plants show a 
slightly larger proportional saving than the smaller ones, 
and the very small plants—under 200 kw.—cannot compete 
with the purchased power rates given. 


Figs. 3 and 4 have been prepared from he same data 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Retative Cost or Power ror Loaps Up to 2,000 K. W. 


where such use is considerable, the relative cost of private 
While the cost of 


purchased power given is actual, the cost of private power is 


power may be much lower than given. 


theoretical, and is not intended to give more than an approx- 
imate and general comparison, but is based on known actual 
conditions. 

In an actual private plant the power cost very often ex- 
ceeds that given. The investment as stated is too low to 
cover any reserve or relay capacity, and therefore the re- 
liability must be considered somewhat inferior to that of 
those central stations which were used for this comparison. 
Also, the investment will not take care of any disadvan- 
tageous conditions, such as expensive foundations or diffi- 
culty in obtaining condensing water; and no cost items are 
included for land or for coal in storage. All of these items 
are too indefinite to be included in a general cost estimate, 
but are always encountered to some extent. The operating 
costs assumed while no better -than should be obtained, are 
really somewhat lower than the average. Nothing has been 
included for supervision other than the actual power plant 


Presented at the Annual .Meeting of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. 


as Figs. 1 and 2, to show the effect of load factor on the 
cost of power in the case of a 1,000-kw. demand. It will be 
seen that the curves for private and purchased power costs 
follow the same general direction. It appears, then, that 
load factor also has little effect on the relative cost of power. 

There is a striking similarity between the curves shown 
for private and purchased power, both when the variable is 
the size of the demand and when it is the load factor. The 
inference is that these power rates were devised to compete 
with isolated plants rather than from actual costs, or desired 
rates, of the central station power. This is entirely logical, 
being simply an application of the law of supply and de- 
mand: If it be true that the cost of central station power is 
determined by the cost of generating in isolated plants, then 
it will be unnecessary to discuss further the relative cost. It 
is improbable that the central station will sell cheaper than 
the average isolated plant cost, and if its rates are very 
much higher, it cannot sell much power. 

The above, of course, applies only in the case of new 
plants, where power can be purchased without any sacrifice 
of existing investment, and where steam is needed only for 
power. Also, it must be remembered that the individual 


plant may depart widely from the average. 
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All that has preceded is a comparison of purchased and 
private power where the private plant is not yet built. But, 


in the ease of a going plant, the purchase of power would 
save operating expense only, and would not wipe out fixed 


Fig. 5 shows the cost 


of private and purchased power, as in Fig. 
This, then, is a comparison between 


charges on investment already made. 
1, but without 


ineluding fixed charges. 

purchased power and a going plant under good working 
conditions. The difference in cost is so great that it appears 
improbable that central stations can cause existing plants to 
shut down unless in the case of important changes or addi- 
tions, or the necessary renewal of considerable apparatus, or 


because of extremely poor operating economy. 
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Every textile mill uses some steam for heating and manu- 
facturing. This factor is of great importance, and should 
in considering purchased 
textile mills may be divided into two 


The first contains those mills using 


always be weighed accurately 


power. In general, 
¢lasses in this respect. 
only a relatively small amount of steam in manufacturing, 
and ineludes most silk and knitting mills and eotton and 
woolen mills not engaged in scouring, bleaching or finishing. 


Dye houses, finishing mills, print works and textile mills 


which finish their product are included in the second class, 


and have a large but variable demand for steam in the 
process, 
Slashing may be taken as typical of a small demand for 


manufacturing steam. Very often exhaust steam is used in 


this process. The pressure desired varies from 5 to 12 lb., 
which is a suitable pressure to bleed from an engine receiver 
or bleeder turbine. Only in rare cases would it be economi- 
eal to run non-condensing apparatus to supply slashers on 
account of the high back pressure required and the rela- 


tively small demand. In the case of a bleeder turbine, the 


saving in live steam amounts to about 30 to 40 per cent of 
This saving is reduced by additional fixed 
, fora 


the steam bled. 
charges on extra cost of turbine and exhaust piping 


relatively small service, and, in a large plant with a long run 
of pipe, may be negative. For a rough figure, applicable to 
average conditions, the gross saving will be about $200 per 
year for each 1,000 pounds per hour bled, with coal at $4.00 
per ton. This figures out about $0.0001 per kw-hr. in the 
vase of a large cotton mill, or about 1/50 of 1 per cent of 
the cost of production. 

While there is no doubt that exhaust steam can be and 
is successfully used in slashers and similar machines, still 
live steam at reduced pressure has a tendeney to reduce op- 
erating difficulties and increase production. When exhaust 
is used, there are apt to be oceasional periods when results 


are not satisfactory, due to a temporary drop in pressure 
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or excessive condensation or to adverse atmospheric eondi- 
tions. 

As regards steam for heating, there are two factors, often 
ignored, which militate against the use of exhaust in textile 
mills, especially in cotton and woolen mills. One is the large 
amount of heat liberated from the machinery during working 
hours and the second is the diversity in time between the use 
of power and of steam for heating. 

In some eases, the machinery provides more than half of 
all the heat required in zero weather, and for much of the 
heating season no extra heat whatever is needed during 
working hours, except in the storehouse and basements. 

In a weaving mill in northern Massachusetts, where the 


COST OF POWER INCENTS PER kw-hr 


40 50 60 
LOAD FACTOR IN PER CENT 


} and 4. Retative Cost or Power ror Loap Factors 10 To 100 Per Cent. 


power used per cubie foot of space is much less than in a 
balanced mill, the heating system was actually in operation 
only 25 hours per week average during working hours dur- 
ing the heating season, or about % of the entire yearly oper- 
ating time of the mill. Of course, all heat used outside of 
working hours—nights and week ends—must be live steam. 
If exhaust is té be used the rest of the time, as a general 
rule, it is proper to count on a demand only about one-half 
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Fig. 


of the maximum, sinee the machinery provides the re- 
mainder, and this quantity probably will not be used more 
than 700 hr. per year. The only way to meet a demand for 
exhaust of this character with economy is by bleeding from 
an engine or turbine. In a cotton mill cited above, bleeding 
steam for heating would effect a saving amounting to 
#0.00005 per kw-hr., a little less than in the ease of slashers. 
In knitting and silk mills, the saving will be relatively great- 
er, but in warmer climates much less. 

It appears, then, that the coal saving effected by using 
exhaust steam for heating and slashing is very small— 
smaller, in fact, than the unavoidable errors in estimating 
the total cost of power. There is, however, some further sav- 
ing due to economy in investment. It is apparent from the 
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foregoing that if steam for these demands is bled, the extra 
boiler capacity necessary to meet them is reduced approxi- 
mately one-half. Also, it is cheaper to get this extra boiler 
capacity as part of a larger plant built for power genera- 
tion than to provide it in a separate plant by itself as would 
be necessary if power were purchased, 

This matter was investigated in the case of a fairly large 


cotton mill. It was found that the complete power plant 
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result is a very large surplus of exhaust which must he 
wasted, and in spite of this, considerable live steam make-up 
It is obvious that such 
Actually less 


is required, as shown by the curves. 
conditions result in great inefficiency. eoal 
would have been burned if a standard condensing turbine 
had been installed and live steam exclusively used in the dye 
house. The expected result of this installation was that 


power would be furnished as a by-product at a purely nomi- 
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Figs, 6 to 11. ONzE WeeExk’s Steam-DemManp IN a Miui Dye Hovse. 


would cost $65.00 per kw., but if the cost of an independent 
steam plant for heating and slashing were deducted, the 
cost would have come out about $58 per kw., this latter being 
the figure used in comparison with purchased power. 

While it is entirely unsafe to apply average figures to 
individual cases, it is desirable to form a clear’ conception 
of the relative importance of the various factors, and we 
may say that, in general, the entire fuel and investment 
saving due to the bleeding of steam for heating and slashing 
will range from $0.0005 to $0.0010 per kw-hr. A saving of 
this size cannot have a very important influence on a de- 
cision for or against purchased power. Nevertheless, the 
matter should always be considered, 

A very different result is obtained in those mills having 
a large demand for steam for boiling water and dryin* 
cloth. In such eases, a large proportion of the prime mover 
exhaust may be utilized. In some eases, all power is pro- 
duced in non-condensing apparatus, and all exhaust utilized, 
and manufactured power becomes then so cheap that no cen- 
tral station can compete. It is seldom, however, that a tex- 
tile plant can utilize all of its exhaust all the time. This 
is because of diversity in time and amount between the use 
of steam and use of power. The importance of this can best 
be shown by citing an actual case. 

Figs, 6 to 11 give eurves showing the demand for steam 
in a worsted mill dye house for one week’s operations. These 
curves are plotted from actual flow meter readings in ex- 
haust main, which were taken every fifteen minutes. In this 
case the exhaust was provided by a non-condensing turbine. 
For comparison, the steam fed to the turbine was measure:| 
on one day and plotted. For the other days, the steam t» 
turbine was averaged from the kilowatt-hour readings. The 
curves show how the demand for steam varies from hour te 
hour and day to day, and also lags behind the power load. 

The demand for steam in a dye house is light early 
the forenoon, but persists for two hours or more after the 
mill is shut down. The dye house does not run at all or 


Saturday mornings, which is a custom not uncommon. The 


machine is about 12,000 pounds per hour, 


nal cost.. The actual result was that the power cost was con- 
siderably higher than in a plant having no use for steam 
in the process. This case is especially worthy of study be- 
cause it is a typical balanced worsted mill of fairly large 
size doing its own dyeing; there were no special or unusual 
features involved; the installation was actually made, and 
the results as given were determined by careful tests. 

The reasons and calculations leading to the installation 
of this non-condensing turbine are not known to the authors, 
but there is no reason to doubt that the installation promised 
to be very profitable. The total steam used in the dye 
house was considerably in excess of that to be supplied by 
the turbine, and it was apparently safe to assume that all 
exhaust would be utilized. With the turbine, there would 
be no trouble from oil, and the exhaust pressure was taken 
at 10 pounds to give good service. 

The factors which made this attempt a failure were 
a The diversity in time and variable demand for steam 
b The deterioration of turbine which gradually inereased its 

steam consumption 
c It was found by experience that a few of the processes in 

which the use of exhaust steam was tried suffered either 
in quality or speed of production. For this reason the 
actual demand for exhaust probably was not as great 
as that estimated, although this difference was nv! very 
large. 
It is evident that all of these 
any similar installation and must be allowed for in the est- 


factors may be encountered in 


mates. 

It is interesting to inquire if it would have been poss*ble 
to make this installation efficient and still use exhaust steam, 
The demand is so variable that it is hardly probable that « 
non-condensing turbine could be satisfactory. It would be 
impossible to avoid surplus exhaust at times and live steam 
A bleeder turbine appears to meet the 
The re- 


make-up at others. 
situation better, but is not without its difficulties. 
quired output of the turbine is ‘about 1,200 kw. The maxi- 
mum amount that can be bled at that load from a 1,200-kw. 
but the greatest 
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demand for exhaust steam in the dve house is 50,000 
pounds per hour. If the turbine has different characteris- 
ties, involving practically a 2,400-kw, steam end, all the 
exhaust needed could be bled, but the turbine would run at 
half load economy. It would be better to use an interme- 
diate size and bleed what steam is possible, supplying the 
dye house peaks with live steam make-up. 

Table 1 gives the total steam used per week during the 
operating time of the mill for turbine and dye house for the 
operation as actually observed; as it would have been if 
guaranteed steam rate of turbine had been maintained; if a 
condensing turbine had been installed; and with a 1,600-kw. 


bleeder turbine. 


TABLE 1 STEAM USED FOR POWER AND MANUFACTURING 


High Pressure | High Pressure Total 


| 

Steam to Steam Make-up) High Pressure 
Turbine in Dye Ho.. Steam 

| 








| 
Lb. per Wk.* | Lb. per Wk. | Lb. per Wk. 
Present operation, 1200 kw. non- 
cond. turbine...... teneeeel 3,110,000 3,110,000 
Same with guaranteed steam 
rate of turbine maintained... 2,466,000 | 47,000 2,513,000 
With 1200 kw. cond. turbine... 2,700,000 


| 1,120,000 1,580,000 
With 1600 kw. bleeder turbine. | 2,294,000 | 273,000 | 2,567,000 











* Includes turbine auxiliaries. Condenser driven by motor. 


These figures show that the condensing turbine is cheaper 
to operate than the scheme installed, and is not much more 
expensive than any of the schemes. It is safe to state that 
the condensing turbine would have been the lowest of all in 
first cost and the most satisfactory from the standpoint of 
dye house operation. 

In this particular ease, then, a large demand for steam 
in the process has little influence on the relative cost of pri- 
vate and purchased power. If power generation in a con- 
densing turbine with live steam used in the process is as 
economical as the use of exhaust steam, the comparison 
previously made between purchased and private power 
where there is no demand for steam is approximately true 
in this case. There would be some investment saving in pro- 
viding steam capacity for manufacturing as a part of a 
larger plant. 

It is hardly possible to give general figures of any value 
to show the effect of large steam demands on the cost of 
power. In many eases, the factor is of less importance than 
has commonly been supposed. Nevertheless, it sees en- 
tirely improbable that purchased power can compete suc- 
cessfully in very many cases of this kind. The success of 
the private installation, however, depends very largely on 
the skill and thoroughness of the preliminary study of con- 
ditions, with special attention paid to the diversity factor 
and to the variations in demand. 

In textile work, the reliability of power is usually of 
greater importance than its cost. This is because the cost 
of power is a very small item in the cost of manufacturing, 
whereas reliability affects the earning power of the whole 
mill at its foundation. It is rather diffieult to collect satis- 
fying statistics on power reliability by each method of sup- 
ply. One eotton ill buying power reports interruptions 
totaling 45 minutes in five years. In this case the transmis- 
sion line was less than half a mile long. Reports from 
several central stations give total interruptions on the indi- 
vidual lines ranging from 12 minutes to 4 hours per year. 


A hydroelectric company in the South, which sells to 


many mills, reports that interruptions of service to textile 
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mills from all causes have averaged less than 2/5 of 1 per 
cent for the last nine years. Such records are doubtless 
better than the average, A large number of managers of 
representative mills in the South purchasing hydroelectric 
power state that they consider this more reliable than pri- 
vate steam power. 

In most eases, purchased power is transmitted electri- 
cally by pole lines. Where these lines are short, well con- 
structed and in duplicate, the reliability is very good. On 
the other hand, a single line many miles in length and fed 
at a long distance from the consumer is subject to interrup- 
tions and regulation troubles. It is fair to state, however, 
that great improvements have been made in the reliability 
of transmission. 

The reliability of generation is usually better in a large 
central station than in an isolated plant, and this is espe- 
cially true when a number of stations are tied to the same 
system. 

In considering the purchase of power, reliability should 
be treated as a very important factor, and carefully investi- 
gated. If there is any serious question on this point, the 
private plant would be the wise decision in most cases. 

Assuming that reliable power can be purchased at a cost 
approximately that of private power, it is not apparent that 
there are any attending disadvantages. There are, rather, 
many points in its favor. The saving of investment for a 
power plant often is considered important, especially when 
that money can be invested to better advantage in the manu- 
facturing plant. 

Specialization in manufacture of product only is worth 
something. A considerable part of the effort of the engi- 
neering department of a mill is devoted to keeping the power 
plant running efficiently. Where cost of power is only 2 
or 3 per cent of the cost of manufacturing, the services of 
the engineering department would probably be of greater 
value to the mill if devoted solely to keeping the producing 
machines running efficiently. 

In the ease of a new development subject to future 
growth, the central station offers a perfectly flexible source 
of power. 

When a radical change in existing conditions is intro- 
dueed it is inevitable that there will be some wrong appli- 
cations. Whenever the purchase of power proves unde- 
sirable, or too expensvie, it is easy to give it up. The fact 
that so very few plants have gone back to private power 
after once purchasing is pretty good evidence that pur- 
chased power really is desirable. 

Conditions governing the use of power in textile mills 
are such that power companies often offer them special 
rates at a flat price per horsepower-year or per kilowatt- 
hour, with a guaranteed minimum. Such a contract would 
be received more favorably by the average mill man than 
one based on demand and monthly use of demand with va- 


rious discounts, even though the final results were identical. 


TABLE 2 POWER PURCHASED FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
From U. 8S. Census Report for 1910. 


~~ Potal h.p. 
Industry Used 





Per Cent 


Purchased 


Total h.p. 
Purchased 


Cotton goods, including 


cotton wares ‘ 1,286,517 108,512 8.4 
Hosiery and knit goods 103,709 i3,709 12.8 
Silk and silk goods in- 
cluding throwsters . 97,947 10,354 10.6 
Woolen, worsted and felt 
Pere eer 362,209 13,783 3.8 
y, | ee Pee are 1,860,382 145,935 7.8 Average 


All Industries 18,675,376 1.749.031 94 


Contraets for purehased power should be carefully 


stvdied in all detail before signing, as there are many 
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tor of safety is allowed in their design and they are prop- 
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technical features which are sometimes made to react to 
the disadvantage of the consumer. In general, power com- 
panies show a tendeney to get the consumers’ point of 
view and to make their contracts more simple and more 
liberal. 

The figures in Table 2 from the 1910 U. 5S. Census show 
the total and relative amounts of power purchased in the 
various textile industries, and also the total figures for all 
industries, for the vear 1909. 

It will be seen that the hosiery and silk industries pur- 
chase relatively more power than the average textile mill, 
and this might be attributed to the comparatively small de- 
mand for power in these mills. The small use in woolen 
mills is probably due to the generally large use of steam in 
Sinee these figures were compiled, the ea- 
It will 


be interesting to observe from later census reports if the 


this industry. 
pacity of central stations has more than doubled. 


use of purchased power in the textile inductry has increased 


proportionately. 





Ball Bearings in Transmission Work. 


Ball bearings first came to the attention of engineers with 
the advent of the bicycle. They offered so many advant- 
ages over the equipment at that time in use that they were at 
once hailed as a panacea for all bearing troubles. Very little 
‘are was used in their design, the idea apparently being that 
all that was necessary to secure proper results was the use of 
a convenient number of reasonably round balls running be- 
tween smooth races, without much attention being given to 
the size or accuracy of the balls, the selection of the metal 
in the races, or its treatment or finish. 

This resulted in many failures, but as engineers realized 
the enormous amount of power that was being wasted by the 
equipment then in use, which could be saved by a proper de- 
sign of ball bearing, much time and skill were devoted to re- 
search and experimental work, with the result that today, 
ball bearings ean be scientifically designed to operate under 
any conditions of load or speed. . 

Bearings for transmission purposes may 
roughly be divided into three classes. 

Self-oiling bearings of various types, which 
depend on a sliding contact with a constant 
cushion of oil between the shaft and bearing to 
reduce friction. 

Roller bearings, with either solid or flexible 
rollers, which theoretically present a line con- 
tact between the shaft and bearing. In this 
type of bearing, there is considerable difficulty 
in obtaining and maintaining accurate align- 
ment throughout the surface of the rollers, with 
the shaft, and in taking care of end thrust. 

Ball bearings, by their rolling contact with 
carefully ground, supported raceways, offer the 
least frictional resistance of any known type 

of bearing. They are very easily controlled, 
presenting none of the difficulties of end thrust 
and alignment usually met with in roller bear- 
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erly installed, their life is infinitely greater than ordinary 
types of bearing. 

The comparative efficiency of these three types of 
bearings is clearly shown in the power curves of Fig. 1. 

In this test, four 215-16-inch ring oiling babbittted 
journal bearings were used as well as four of two types 
of roller bearings and four Chapman ball bearings, all of 
the same size. 

The equipment under test consisted of a shaft 6 feet 


6 inehes long and 215/16 inches in diameter, sup- 





SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHAPMAN BEANING 
ported at each end by the bearings to be tested, these 
bearings being carried upon sandards. Between hese 
standards two other bearings were placed upon the shaft 
in such manner as to transmit to the shaft and outer bear- 
ings a load or pressure applied through the medium of a 
hydraulie jack operated 6 2 hand lever; the pressure 
thus applied corresponding to the side pull of the belt- 
ing driving and driven by the shaft as usually found in 
industrial plants. A pressure gauge, reading directly in 
tons, indicated exactly the amount of the transverse load 
thrown directly on the bearings. On one end of the shaft 
was placed a driving pulley to receive the belt driven by a 
15 h. p. electrie motor. 

An ample supply of electrical energy in the form of 
coninuous current at 220 volts was available for the opera- 
tion of this motor which was used for driving the shaft 


during the test. 





Pa re P 7 Reees. warts Coneumenrey MmoToOR, eur TONS-% ‘ it 
ings, and owing to their low coefficient of fric- METER MUNMOWTELT BONALT AUS FER BEAR i000 
tion, which in well designed bearings amounts Fig 1. Power Curves From a Bearing TEST. 


to .0011, they not only offer the highest possible efficiency, 
but require the least attention, and when a sufficient fac- 





A Thomson direct current wattmeter was connected 
to the electrie supply cireuit. This wattmeter was cor- 


rectly calibrated and was connected in such manner that 
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WEAVE Room, Macog MILLS. 


the actual power consumed by the motor was read directly 
on the instrument. 

A tachometer was used in determining the speed of the 
shaft. 

No lubrication was used on the ball bearings. 


Experience gained in the past fourteen years in the 


A STANDARD Drop HANGER. 
equipment of all elasses of manufacturing plants has 
clearly shown that similar results can be obtained in the 
average installation. 

Chapman ball bearings are primarily designed for 
power transmission purposes; they have been constructed 
to fit any of the standard hanger frames in the market, 
interchanging with selfoiling boxes of the same shaft sizes. 


They are substantial in construction and are designed with 


an ample factor of safety, insuring long life under any 
conditions to be met in power transmission. 
A double row of balls approximately one third of the 


diameter of the shaft has been used, these are of the best 
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DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY. 


chrome alloy steel accurately ground to .0001 inches; the 
raceways are made of a special grade of steel best adapted 
to this purpose, carefully heat treated, ground and polish- 
ed. The load is taken at an angle of 15 degrees from the 
vertical, thus permitting a percentage of thrust load in 
addition to its radial load which is essential in line shaft- 
ing work, 


A substantial two pieee pressed steel cage, electrically 





A Loose PULLEY BUSHING. 


welded, acts as a separator between the balls. The gen- 
eral design is such that while the load is distributed over 
the whole bearing, each row of balls is a unit in itself. 

The bearing is securely clamped to the shaft, a split 
taper sleeve wedge permitting the locking of the bearing 
on the varying sizes of shafting, with the usual commercial 
variations. 

Under normal temperature, not exceeding 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, these bearings only require a slight applica- 
tion of petrolatum twice a year, and where the temperature 
does not exceed 70 degrees, once a year will be sufficient. 

The bearings are made dust-proof and will not drip, a 
feature which recommends them in any place where clean- 
liness is an object. 

The application of ball bearings to loose pulleys has 
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A Group OF CHAPMAN Baty Bearcxes ror SHarrs From 614 Incues To 1 INcH. 


solved one of the most troublesome problems in power 
transmission. Yet there are manufacturers who are still 
fighting the many evils connected with the ordinary type 
of loose pulley bearings, who might, by the adoption of 
ballbearings to their loose pulleys, save time, spoilage and 
interruption to service. By the use of these bushings, 95 
percent of the lubrication and attention necessary to oil 
the ordinary pulley is saved. 

These bearings require lubrication only once or twice a 
year, when a little vaseline is used. No other lubrication 
is required. There being no oil used, there can be no drip, 
therefore increasing the life of the belt and eliminating 
any danger of fire from hot boxes. The pulley does not 
revolve on the shaft, but on the bearing, therefore there is 
no cutting of the shaft, and no renewals are necessary. 
The initial cost is slightly greater than the ordinary type 
of loose pulley, and when the saving in attention, time, 
cost, material for rebushing, depreciation of shafting and 
belting is considered, it will be found that a ball bearing 
loose pulley pays for itself in a very short time. Many 
large factories have had such loose pulleys running for 
years, and they are apparently as good now as the day 
they were installed, while the up-keep of these pulleys has 
been negligible. 

In eluteh pulley installation, the same problem e¢ >n- 
fronts the manufacturer as is met with in the ordinary loose 
pulley. One of the principal difficulties being the centri- 
fugal force tending to throw the oil away from the shaft, 
which means the constant attention of a man with the oil 
ean and all the attendant expense; otherwise, the pulley 
and shaft very soon wear out and require to be replaced. 
Another important item is the keeping of the belt free 
from the oil thrown off by the pulley, which if not attended 
to, may mean a new belt in a short time. These elutch 
pulley bearings are said to be thoroughly standardized and 
may be adapted to any of the standard friction clutches 
with but little, if any change. 

These extracts and illustrations are from a bulletin is- 
sued by the Transmission Ball Bearing Company. 





Southern Textile Association. 


The fall meeting of the Southern Textile Association will 
be held at Columbia, 8. C., on Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber the 17th and 18th. Headquarters will be at the Jefferson 
Hotel, where all meetings will be held. An excellent program 
is promised, and the entertainment features are in the hands 
of Past President W. P. Hamrick, of Columbia, who will 
personally see that nothing is lacking. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Inc. 


Subseribers to stock in the Southern Textile exposition, 
incorporated, met Tuesday, Sept. 5th, and effected an or- 
ganization for the erection of an exposition building in 
Greenville. The stockholders, who were either present or 
represented by proxy, elected directors and the directors in 
turn elected officers for the ensuing year. Other details in- 
cident to the organization were perfected. 

W. P. Anderson, a retired banker of Westminister, who 
moved to Greenville about two years ago and who rapidly 
identified himself with the business and social life of Green- 
ville, was elected president of the organization. Capt. 
Ellison A. Smyth was elected vice president. Robert F. 
Bowe was made secretary and Edwin Howard, treasurer. 

The board of directors will consist of President W. P. 
Anderson, Frank E. Heymer, of Alexander City, Ala.; 
president of the Southern Textile Association; A. B. Carter, 
secretary of the association; Gordon Cobb, chairman of the 
board of governors; J. E. Sirrine, B. E. Geer, Milton G. 
Smith, Z. F. Wright and T. B. Wallace. 

It was reported that stock had already beeng subscribed, 
amounting to approximately $33,000. . 

While several sites have been offered as desirable loca- 
tions for the building no definite action has been taken and 
this feature of the program was not formally discussed. 

The exposition building is the realization of a dream that 
first had its inception in the minds of the men who partici- 
pated in the textile dinner at Greenville in December, 1914, 
and who later launched and helped largely to make a suc- 
cess of the textile exposition in Greenville last November. 
This was the first textile show ever held in the south and its 
success exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 

The next exposition will be staged in Greenville in 1917. 


Wear and deterioration of belts:may be caused in various 
ways. Frictional heat injures leather belts by burning the 
fibres, and this action is particularly rapid when the belts 
slip excessively. Belts hanging loose on revolving shafts, 
and even in operation, may be rapidly worn away by 
abrasion when the air of the shop contains gritty dust. 
Temperature, moisture, the tightness or looseness of the 
belts, and the general condition of the lacings, all have an 
influence upon the life of the belts, and also upon their 


efficiency in transmitting power. 





An important factor in securing freedom from acci- 
dents in machine shops and factories generally is the proper 
safe-guarding of the apparatus used for power transmis- 


sion. 
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A Steam Cost System for Textile Plants 


One of the largest items of expense that a textile steam 
plant has to bear is the cost of fuel, and every engineer or 
master mechanie should devise some plan or adopt some 
system that will enable him to give a good account of the 
money spent by his department. Most plants take stock 
semi-annually, and at these times, when the manager is 
trying to make a good showing for the board of directors, 
he is certain to notice that the coal bills are very large. He 
is often prone to compare the production and coal costs of 
other times with those of the present, and if the difference 
is on the wrong side of the ledger, to ask pertinent ques- 
tions about it. 

In the cotton mill, the coal aecount is apt to vary directly 
with the amount of cloth produced, but in bleacheries, dye 
houses and printing establishments, very little can be told 
of the actual steam cost, as it is generally termed by them, 
by the production of finished goods. The amount of coal 
actually used for power in the latter plants is relatively 
small when compared to the amount necessary for the 
proper conversion or production of goods. It is frequently 
found that in plants containing from 600 to 1,000 boiler 
horsepower, the actual indicated horsepower of the engine 
will range from 150 to 250. 

At these times it is very difficult to convinee the aver- 
age manager that his plant has been run economically and 
that conditions inside the mill have caused such a wide 
variation in the cost of fuel. To illustrate this point for the 
men who have not yet been “up against” this proposition, 
let us take two common styles of goods known to the trade 
as “browrg shoe drills” and “black and white drills” for 
workinggshirts and follow them through “process,” con- 
sidering only the machine work done upon them. 

The first style, after taking the material from the bales, 
is placed on a truck and the ends sewed together to make 
one long piece. It is then passed through a machine to 
stretch and roll it into rolls; then through another machine 
to starch it. From that machine it passes to a steam dry- 
ing machine; to a ecallender or ironing machine to get the 
necessary finish and then over a stretching machine for 
width, after which it is ready to be yarded. Seven mechan- 
ieal operations are required, four of which use steam and 
one driven by a separate engine. 

The second style is more complicated, as these goods are 
bleached, printed, dyed, starched and stretched for width' 
requiring the use of twenty different machines, eleven of 
which use steam; three use separate engines, one uses 
steam for from 13 to 15 hours for boiling, four are 40- 
cylinder drying machines that often condense from 800 to 
1,000 pounds of steam an hour. Another is a soaping ma- 
chine that contains three boxes that are kept at a continual 
boil while the cloth is going through and in the meantime 
a 14-inch pipe conveys cold water to each box under 
pressure, the water running off through an overflow prac- 
tically boiling hot. One machine consists of an iron box 
about 16 feet long, 5 feet wide and 8 feet high, that is kept 
full of steam vapor all the time. Many master mechanics, 
perhaps, would say that this was out of their department 


and irrelevant matter, but it is something they must know 
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and study in detail before they can successfully conduct a 
steam plant of this deseription and know why their boilers 
are generally overloaded and where to begin to study 
economy. 

The foregoing will show the uninitiated that in the plants 
in question the relation of production to fuel costs is merely 
an indifferent guess. The accompanying record and cost 
sheets, while adapted to plants where the writer “engi- 
neered” the coal pile, would probably have to be changed 
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Fig. 1. Form ror THE Darty Borer Room Report. 


to some extent to suit other conditions and other men, but 
they will serve as a general guide in working up a steam 
cost system for any plant. They represent a compilation 
of other men’s ideas and experience, combined with the 
writer’s and adapted to his own use. The daily boiler room 
report, Fig. 1, should be filled out by the head fireman 
and handed to the engineer every morning. This would 
apply only where the coal is rolled to the fireman in barrows 
or cars. The 400 pounds shown in the form represents 
the standard load that a coal roller will handle with com- 
parative ease, but could be varied to suit particular condi- 


tions. A small board should be hung at the scales with sev- 
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Engineer. 


Fig. 2. Datty EnGrxe Room Report BiaNnK. 

eral vertical rows of pin holes bored in it, ten to the row. 
As the coal roller passes with his barrow he pegs a hole 
and at noon and 6 o'clock the head fireman can transfer 
these amounts to his report slip. 

Ashes should be weighed ard noted on the slip at the 
time of weighing. If these slips are made up in blocks of 
about fifty, a convenient tin case is easily made, into which 
the blocks will just slip, and in this way keep a portion of 


the dust from them. In the daily engine room report, Fig. 
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ial conditions that might influence this report. 
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If found desirable a special column may be ineor- 


porated in Fig. 3, giving average steam pressures during 
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space is left on cost sheet, Fig. 5, while the master me- 


chanic makes an extra report at this time to cover the bal- 
better if 


ance of the six months. It would be somewhat 
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Fig. 4. BLANK FOR THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE MasteR MECHANIC. 


the night’s run computed from the recording gage dial, but 
an ordinary service the fact that the dials are on file and 
available for inspection is sufficient. 
the water meter readings for feed water used is largely a 
matter of opinion, but in the judgment of the writer, the 
best time is when the mill stops on Saturday. Then let 
After 
entering the meter reading on the report, the engineer 


the whole report, Fig. 3, close at the same time. 


should place in the blank space below it the figures of the 
reading taken on the previous Saturday, and the difference 
will be the total amount of water used. 

The reports of the engineer are the basis of the master 
mechanie’s report, Fig. 4, which may be submitted to the 
manager for inspection and then, placed on file to be used 
in computing the six months’ steam cost sheet shown in 
Fig. 5. In elosing this sheet it will be found that as the 
previous reports were computed by the week and four 
weeks, that there will be two odd weeks to be accounted for 


at the end of each six months, and for this reason an extra 


The time of taking 
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the two odd weeks could be left on the report tor the 


last six months of ea vear, with the other two odd weeks, 


but as this would break into the arrangements of the office 
foree, the writer never succeeded in getting it adopted. 
In the these record sheets, all engine 
and boiler room supplies and repairs have been neglected, 


preparation ol 


because the writer has found in his experience that these 
items can be better classified under regular supply and re- 
pair accounts. In plants where many small repair parts 
are used in the different departments, as in large cotton 
mills, the power plant can be itemized with the rest and 
the accounts kept in a separate place, but in most bleach- 
eries all repairs are kept in one account and all supplies in 
a separate account, and while the master mechanic may sub- 
divide them for his own convenience, still in his reports 
to the office there are but two heads, s ipphes and repairs. 


The Philosophy of Twenty-Three. 


Many sueceessful manufacturers have found through ex- 
perience that much money may be lost by sticking to the 
old way of doing things, instead of giving new methods 
and devices a fair trial. Such men have adopted’ an open- 
minded attitude toward all new ideas in their field and are 
willing to listen, and, if possible, test new devices that may 
be brought to their attention. 


The modern method of weighing, the “load and look”’ 


method, by which an aceurate seale reports the exact 


weight instantly and serves as a certain check on cotton 


purchased, cotton in the lap and in many other ways, is 
being acknowledged by these progressive mill men as a 
factor of great value in the economy of the modern mill. 
Correct weight records in the different departments are of 
value in procuring uniformity of production. Any device, 
which in its action reduces any operation to mechanical 
precision, tends to develop efficiency. 

Twenty-three cents is about the average price for two 
pounds of cotton or one pound of coarse yarn. Twenty- 
three cents saved each day means $6.90 monthly, $82.80 
per vear or 182 
$450. This is about the price of a good seale investment 


3 per cent annually on an investment of 
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for a mill. Its a rather dull day when the accurate weigh- 
ing of the raw cotton on the receiving platform doesn’t 
save several times two pounds of cotton. The illustrations 
show Kron seales doing duty on the cotton receiving plat- 
form. 


The term “dead cotton” is applied to cotton fibres which 
have not ripened and in which, therefore, the cells have not 
yet separated; cross-sections show the inner cana! to be 
stopped up, or at times collapsed. Such cotton appears un- 
der the microscope to be extremely thin and transparent, and 


generally with little or no twist in it and is of little use. 
When it exists to any great extent in any lot, it seriously 
reduces the value of the material, it being in what is called 
a green state, it contracts and curls up when subjected to 
the warm atmosphere of the factory rooms, and by entwin- 
ing itself around good fibres it becomes exceedingly difficult 
to remove. They are a source of trouble all along to the 
manufacturer, since they will not spin (having a tendency 
to curl up or nep), they will not dye (refuse to take color), 
When cotton is picked before ripe, 
Also called 


or finish perfectly. 
there is always a great chance for dead cotton. 
“unripe cotton.” 
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Semi-annual meeting No. 101 of the National Associa- 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers was held at the Griswold, 
New London, Conn., from September 14th to 16th. <A larger 
number of manufacturers and guests were in attendance 
than is usually the case at the semi-annual or fall meeting 
and despite the disappointing weather the convention was a 
big suecess. Many of the early arrivals came by auto. 
Among them were many golfers, and some of the matches 
of the tournament were played off during the afternoon of 
the 14th while the weather was perfect. The morning of 
the 15th was cloudy and threatening and more of the social 
lovers of sport attended the serious business meetings in 
consequence. 


As is usual at these meetings the feature of the 
First Session. 


was the President’s address by Albert Farwell Bemis of the 
Bemis Bag Company, Boston. Mr. Bemis, after a few open- 
ing remarks, gave a serious talk and said in part: 

“Tt 
that we shun the fundamental problems and revel in the 


is a singular feature of present life in America 


trivial:—at home it is golf, dancing, or food, rather than 
history, polities or religion; in our office we allow ourselves 
to be buried with routine details and set one side the prob- 
when we 
it 
our chief 


lems involving the elements of our business; and 
band together in a great organization like this, is the 
side shows rather than the cireus to which we give 
attention—and few there be among us who even visit the side 
shows. 

é “When we do turn our attention to the real problems 
we are wont to consider them of unvsual difficulty and con- 
sole ourselves for inability to reach a solution by asserting 
that never before were those in our industry confronted 
with such intricate, unsolvable problems nor ever was there 
a erisis so great. Our raw material is threatened with ex- 
tinction by the infinite, indomitable boll weevil. Its price 
spells ruin alike to the grower and his sympathetie con- 
gressional representatives while being far too high to permit 
of selling it as finished product within the range of the 
Our 


solete as the hours of work grow less and the activities of 


consumers’ views. machines and buildings get ob- 


inventors grow more. How at the same time can we ever 
grant the just demands of our employees, make goods that 
will please our customers and dividends for our stock- 


holders that will hold us on the job? 


“Tn reviewing the semi-annual addresses of my most 
esteemed predecessors I note that even they felt the burden 
of problems and crises whose severity had never previously 
been equalled. They have described conditions as follows: 

‘< ‘Never in the history of cotton manufacturing in this 
eountry has there been such depression.’ 

The industry ‘‘* 


depression such as has never before been felt * *’ 


* has in the last three vears realized a 


Conditions, ‘unsatisfactory and unprofitable.’ 
Conditions, ‘have been deplorable.’ 


The industry is ‘facing a very serious crisis.’ 


“Throughout these presidential addresses, however, there 


is an occasional optimism indicating that about once every 
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seven years it pays to be in the business of cotton manu- 


facturing, and we find such encouraging cou:ments as: 


‘*T congratulate you upon the courage you have displayed 
and glorious efforts made to stem the abating tide.’ 
And again: Conditions, ‘generally good.’ 


And again: ‘Improved since the panic.’ 


“Tt is a little more than seven years since the previous 


year of particular prosperity in our industry. The great 
and criminal European War is chiefly responsible for our 
present thriving condition. From the industry’s view- 


point, however, there is neither satisfaction nor ultimate 
Never- 


theless our mills never were so busy, and never since the 


betterment to thus gain through others’ adversity. 


conditions imposed by our own civil war have cotton and 





PRESIDENT ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS. 


goods ruled so high—while over all hang the clouds of dis- 
aster and ruin to our European colleagues and of the ine- 
vitable aftermath to ourselves. But whether in prosperity 
or adversity we, as others, have always our problems with 
us, and thus gathered together we should best use our time 
to diseuss and solve them. The principal problem before 
this autumn meeting is the future character and effective 
ness of this association, and to its consideration everything 
else should ive place, 

‘To more clearly understand the problem before us, we 
should resort a bit to history and review the present organ- 
ization of our industry. 

“Tt is easy to recognize in the English merchant guilds 
to the 


cuilds of the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries the begin 


ot the eleventh fourteenth centuries and the craft 


nings of our chambers of commerce and our manufactur 


ers’ associations of the present day. Our local boards of 


trade and manufacturers’ associations are the modern coun- 
> 
terparts of the guilds, while our national associations sat 


isfy the same eraving for co-operative effort applied to 























4} 
the broader questions of national scope. It is interesting 
to find in a recent statement of the vice-chancellor of the 
University of Leeds, before an important conference of 
English textile manufacturers held at Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
in regard to the co-operative spirit at present existing be- 
textile manufacturers, and 


tween educational institutions, 


their associations, substantially the following statement: 


“A oreat rich trade like the textile, with historie memo- 
ries, wise with the garnered experience of centuries of skill, 
and famous for its world-wide achievement, was not merely 
a mode of earning a livelihood or wealth, but a liberal ealling, 
a form of service to the State, and what in the Middle Ages 
vas called an art or mystery. The old guild spirit has now 
revived; it is felt in the professions of medicine and teach 
ing; it is felt among artists and craftsmen; it was felt in the 
idealistic side of the labor movement, and the modern state 
has found in this new willingness to co-operate the brightest 


hope of national advancement.’’ 


“Unless we cotton mar facturers are going tos adly retro- 
eress from the standards of our forefathers, we too should 
mode of earning a 


look upon our work as ‘not merely a 
livelihood or wealth, but a liberal calling, a form of serv- 
ice to the State.’ Then and not till then shall we compell 


gvovernment attention to the needs of the industry. 


Eu- 


rope, the same désire for opportunity to diseuss trade 


“Following the growth of the factory system in 


problems and for co-operative action, which formerly re- 
sulted in guilds, led to the formation of local associations 
of manufacturers. Owing to the early and extensive 
erowths of trade unionism in England, the local associations 
of master spinners and weavers were formed largely for 
the purpose of joint action upon labor problems. Similar 
tendencies were noted in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland and Belgium, although local associations in the 
continental eountries were formed not so much for the 
purpose of joint action on labor as for work in legislative, 
statistical and trade matters. In Germany the tariff has 
been a regular and important subject for action. 

“Beginning with the year 1872, with the formation of 
the North and North-east Lancashire Cotton Spinners’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, there was a marked tendency 
for local groups to federate, so that by 1900, or thereabouts, 
practically all local associations in each of these European 
countries were banded together for joint action on all mat- 
ters of national or more than purely local seope. With 
the formation of these federations the functions of joint 
action were materially increased,—in some eases even into 
fields whieh, in this country, would be contrary to our 
anti-trust laws. Their work has covered all legislative 
matters affecting the conduct of mills, matters affecting la- 
bor, and technical matters. They have maintained statisti- 
eal bureaus for collecting data regarding new mills, active 
spindles, looms, the amount of raw cotton on hand, and 
annual consumption, statistics of purehases and sales and 
production. They also have certain broad functions af- 
fecting trade, such as the regulation of production and the 
stabilizing of prices. 

“You are probably familiar with the formation of the 
International Federation in 1904, in an attempt to federate 
all national cotton manufacturing federations and associa- 
tions of Europe and America. This International Federa- 


tion became an accomplished fact for the national bodies 
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of Europe, but, though participating in the conferences, 
we have not been members of the federation itself. For the 
present we would not if we could, and we could not if we 
The regulation of production is an important fune- 
and, for ws, joint 


would. 
tion of the International Federation 
action on such a matter would be impossible. 

“In this country there has been the same tendency to 
organize for joint action on matters of common interest,— 
first, local, and then, national in scope. Our associations 
have worked,in a different and rather smaller field than those 
ot Europe, confining their attention very largely to the 
discussion of local conditions and matters relating par- 
ticularly to textile engineering. Every important manu- 
facturing centre has, at one time or another, had its local 
textile manufacturers’ club or association. Under our 
form of government as a federation of states, the-natural 
result of the need for joint action has been the forma- 
tion of state associations, of which there are some six or 
seven located in the South. In New England similar need 
has been met by the early formation of this body, or- 
ganized in 1854 as the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Hampden County, Mass., changed, as you know, in 
1865, to the New England Association of Cotton Manufae 
turers, and again in 1906, when we became The National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. Our respected vol 
league, the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 


representing in its membership quite largely the industrv 


American 


in the South, is a lusty friend and competitor, but not yer 
old enough to vote this November, having been born in 
1897. In addition, there are also national associations of 
manufacturers of special goods, such as hosiery and under. 
wear, cotton garments, and cotton goods finishers. There 
are also sectional groups such as the Hard Yarn Syinners’ ¢ 
Association, Middle States Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, North Georgia Cotton Buyers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southern New England Textile Club, and the 
Southern Textile Association. Last, but not least, I might 


mention the uniquely modest, retiring, and effective Ark- 


Textile 


wright Club, representing a large number of New England 
mills in loeal legislative, freight and tariff matters. 

“The development of cotton manufacturing in the United 
States as a national industry has been very largely in- 
fluenced by and dependent upon the work of just such 
associations as ours. The very first mill in this country, 
built in 1790, was designed and erected by Samuel Slater, a 
young Englishman who came here as a result of the efforts 
of a society for the promotion of industrial growth. It is 
interesting to note that later a pupil of his (Jenks) in- 
vented the ring spinning process, Dr. M. T. Coleman, writ- 
ing of our association, states: ‘It is impossible to measure 
the influence which this association has had upon the de- 
velopment of the industry during the last fifty years, but it 
must have been by no means small.’ Of no less relative 
importance have been all cur associations of varying degrees 
of seope and spheres of action. But still, gentlemen, our 
cotton manufacturers are not properly organized to do 
those things which the development of the industry in this 
country requires. The mills of each state should be banded 
together for joint action on all problems arising within 
the bounds of their own state, and these state associations, 
or their members, should be united in one federation or asso- 
ciation for the solution of all problems of general or national 


scope.—(The italies are ours.—Ed.) 
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“The factory system, which had its beginning in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and its uninterrupted 
success as a means of efficiency in production, are well known 
evidences of the value of association as applied to production 
The association of individuals in large groups for pur- 
The 


association of manufacturing establishments for co-opera- 


poses of production is now an economic necessity, 


tive action in matters of general consequence to industrial 
advancement, as practiced in every civilized country today 
and justified by its accomplishments, has likewise become 
This necessity does not particu- 
larly apply to the individual factory establishment. It does 
The individual fae- 
tory may stay out at the expense of those who go in, but 


an economic necessity. 
apply to the industry as a whole. 


nevertheless, all must co-operate to bring results which 


the industry demands. The economic necessity for such 
association is beclouded by the fact that only indirectly 
may the resulting economic profit be traced or figured, 
but the whole history of associated trade service which I 
have so crudely traced is proof of the economie necessity 
of general co-operative action for progress in modern in- 
dustry. 

“Looking afar over the field of American industry, study- 
ing the problems of more than local scope pressing for so- 
lution, and examining into the work of national associa- 
tions in other lines of industry, it is clear that we, the 
members of this association, are not fulfilling our obliga- 
tions. We are following, not leading. We are permitting 
problems to arise without preparation for their solution. 
We are waiting until the enemy attacks before thinking of 
men and arms and organization. 

“In a report by a special committee of which Mr. Dun- 
can is chairman, and a copy of which has been sent to you, 
you will find a long list of suggestions as to the work which 
we might be doing for the advancement of our industry,— 
a report replete with possibility for service, and, let us 
hope, prophetic of our accomplishment. In the hope of 
still further emphasizing the need for larger effort on our 
part along the lines suggested in this able report, I will 
venture to say a word in regard to merely two of our many 
problems, namely, labor and the tariff, both of which we 
have heretofore been wont to shun. 

“Engaged in an industry old and of great extent we find 
our machinery and conditions of work standardized by law 
and custom and the possibility for improvements dulled by 
the inventive victories of the past and the keen competition 
of the present. 

“The most important of all elements of production and 
distribution is labor, whose welfare and efficiency are essen- 
tial as much for the low cost of our product as for the pur- 
chasing power of our market. There is no problem at the 
present time more perpetual, more annoying, more fasci- 
nating and more replete with opportunity for service to 
mankind than the general problem of labor. This problem 
is perpetual because he who works with his hands does so 
mostly by compulsion and not from choice; it is annoying 
because fraught with difficulty, misunderstandings and ig- 
norance; it is fascinating because, while containing the 
key to success in business, it involves opportunity for service 
in all the great economic, social and moral relations of 
mankind. But, 
doing our full duty nor taking advantage of our opportuni- 


fellow cotton manufacturers, we are not 


ties for helpfulness in this matter. We are wont to laugh 
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at labor efficiency methods which involve more intensive and 


continuing attention than we have been accustomed to 
give to the matter; we find ourselves obliged to meet force 
with force because we have not first used sympathy, sound 
argument and instruction. We succumb to unintelligent 
labor legislation instead of fighting on with well established 
convincingly presented facts and the assurance of ultimate 
Through our association we should 


We 


should have a labor bureau for the benefit of our members 


victory if we be right. 
lead and not follow in matters of such consequence. 


for the study of social economics, labor supply, employ- 
ment methods, textile trade schools, mill hygiene and safety 
engineering, 


Various state legislatures have passed laws leading to 
the definition of a ‘living wage’ for women and minors and 


requiring the observance of such wages as the minimum 
at which such persons may be employed. When such a 


law was proposed in Massachusetts the chief opposition of 
the cotton manufacturers was centered in the statement that 
its passage would force the mills to close,—a hackneyed 
little 
of ‘wolf’? and disregarded. 


statement so often used without result that there is 
wonder it was treated as a cry 
The law is unsound in economics because it attempts to fix 
a standard (a living wage) in terms of a variable quantity 
(the purchasing power of money) for application to inde- 
terminate and widely varying cases (workers of different ra— 
cial and social characteristics and domestic conditions). 
It ignores almost entirely the interdependence between effi- 
ciency and wages on the one hand, and cost and prices on the 
other. At best it can but add to the burden and expense of 
government and sooner or later, through lack of effective- 
ness, will become inoperative, or, by its own weight, fall 
from the statutes. It is unfortunate, whether from the 
viewpoint of capital or labor, that the industry should have 
to undergo the discomforts, disarrangements and losses re- 
sulting from this experimentation in minimum wage laws. 
State legislation affecting any of the members, whether or 
not associated in a state organization, should have the keen 
scrutiny and eriticism of our National Association to the 
end that such legislation may be rational and in harmony 
with conditions in other states. 

“You are all familiar with recent efforts in Congress to 
limit or forbid the use of methods by which the efficiency 
of labor would be fostered. The Tavenner Bill is the best 
known of such attempts and, though that failed of passage, 
provisions have been included in various appropriation 
bills whieh will result in the abandonment of efficiency 
methods throughout a large part of the government serv- 
ice. Acting through its authority to regulate interstate com- 
merce, Congress has passed what is virtually a national 
child labor law, which, though somewhat discriminatory, 
We are all 


familiar with the recent most humiliating case of congress- 


is on the whole a highly commendable law. 


ional action on labor matters in the railroad eight-hour 
law, virtually fixing the wages of skilled workers in the 
transportation service of the country. There is a pro 
nounced tendency on the part of our national government to 
include labor matters in the scope of its legislation, and 
this tendency will grow more and not less. Gentlemen. it is 
not merely desirable, but has become an economic necessity, 
that the cotton manufacturers of this country should asso- 
ciate for national legislative action, if our voices are to be 
heard in favor of sanity and safety in labor legislation.— 


(Again the italies are ours.-—Editor. ) 
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“Just now we are hearing a good deal about the tariff and 
the necessity for material increases in rates before the end 
of the war in order to prevent thereafter the flooding of 
It 


is probable that owing to the tremendous debit balances pil- 


our markets and the demoralization of our industries. 


ing up here against the countries of Europe, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of their exchange and lessened value of 
their products as expressed in our currency, there will be 
temporary flooding of our markets unless the most extreme 
and impossible rates be imposed. Whether or not there 
may be tariff legislation anticipating the end of the war, 
changes from the present rates will probably not long be 
delayed. The tariff 
doubly desirable that there should be some authoritative 
body fully representing the industry and with the oppor- 


ereation of a commission makes it 


tunity and ability to gather and explain the salient facts, 
for just as the Federal Trade Commission has found it best 
wherever possible to work in harmony with our national 
associations, so undoubtedly will it be with the Tariff Com- 
mission. Is it not desirable, yes, is it not necessary that 
we cotton manufacturers should for ourselves collect and 
co-ordinate our tariff data rather than leave it to the hap- 
hazard testimony of individual manufacturers? 

“A year ago President Duncan in his usual vigorous and 
inspiring style urged for this country the necessity of in- 
dustrial Little has been accomplished so 
busy have we been avith the prosperity the war has thrust 
upon us. But before us at this meeting we have the op- 
portunity to take a long step forward by offering our 


preparedness. 


hearty moral and financial endorsement to materially in- 
creasing the scope and value of our work for the true devel- 
opment of the cotton manufacturing industry of the United 
States. As we have not in time of peace prepared for war, 
let us in time of war prepare for peace!” 

After President Bemis’s annual address the session was 
immediately adjourned to the Grill Room, where the exer- 
cises were in charge of Stephen C. Lowe and his able as- 
sistants. 

About 9:30 a. m. on Friday morning the 

Second Session. 
was called to order and began a day of spirited debate on 
many live topics. 

The first speaker on the program was Charles E. Meek, 
President of the National Fire Protection Association, who 
discussed 

The Economic Significance of Fire Waste. 
and said in part: 

Many years ago someone said to me that cotton was the 
worst abused of all agricultural commodities. Having this 
in mind, I began to make observations during my frequent 
trips through the cotton belt, and became convinced that 
the statement was extremely mild. A day’s journey over 
any of the southern railroads during the cotton moving 
season will show hundreds of bales of cotton dumped every- 
where. The fire hazard is plainly evident, and the occas- 
ional charred remnants of bales bear mute testimony to 
the crime of American carelessness. 

Think of the great hazard created at the cotton ship- 
ping ports during the height of the season when thousands 
of bales are unprotected. This is also true of interior 
points. In March of this year, Augusta, Ga., was swept 
by a fire, and while cotton was not the principal cause, it 
ean be charged with being an accessory, for the streets of 
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the city were choked with bales, and hydrants were even 
blocked by them. It requires more mental gymnastics than 
I am eapable of to figure out why such conditions should 
continue. 

Cotton is probably the collateral behind more loans than 
any other product of our soil. The planter borrows money 
to buy seed, fertilizer, and labor; the storekeeper borrows 
money to pay for goods he supplies to the planter; the local 
bank borrows money from its correspondents to lend the 
planter and the storekeeper; and the correspondents, in 
turn, borrow from the banks in the larger cities. When the 
crop has been harvested, the cotton buyer borrows money to 
pay for his purchases, and then there begins another chain 
of borrowings which ends only when you borrow to pay for 
your cotton purchases. The converting of the raw material 
into a manufactured article starts a new series of borrow- 
ing transactions, which doesn’t end until the ultimate con- 
sumer is reached, and even he sometimes is compelled to 
touch a friend in order to purchase a shirt, 

Therefore, I claim that cotton, as a great factor of 
credit, is entitled to more respect than it has been receiving. 
Of course there is the protection against money loss in these 
transactions through fire insurance, but it is impossible to 
replace the economic waste, which, in the last analysis, 
means more than the mere money involved. 

The first step to improve conditions would appear to be a 
more rigid control over the use of publie places for stor- 
age purposes. If warehouses are not available to meet the 
demand at all times, suitable space removed as far as pos- 
sible from the danger of fire should be set aside and care- 
fully guarded while in use. Inexpensive sheds roofed with 
fireproof material could be erected close to loading stations, 
and the hazard thus reduced. The insurance companies 
might make a prohibitive rate on unprotected cotton, which 
would put the holders of collateral on guard. There is 
nothing better in the world to loan money on than cotton. It 
should command reasonable rates. The negligent manner of 
handling it produces an additional tax, both for insurance 
and banking facilities, 

Commenting on the large fire losses this last year, a 
newspaper writer stated a few days ago that the situation in 
the South has been so serious that at times it has looked 
as though the companies would cancel existing policies and 
decline new business. This, however, has been averted by 
promised improvement in conditions and inereased rates. It 
is further stated that the future attitude of the companies 
depends largely on the results of the coming season and the 
correction of the abuses in the conduct of the business, both 
as to storage and the keeping of accounts. Now is the time 
for the insurance interests and the bankers to begin drawing 
the lines tighter than ever. Too heavy a penalty cannot be 
placed on those who not only fail to protect their own 
property, but whose carelessness endangers the property of 
others. 

During the last few years a decided improvement in 
warehouse facilities has developed. Great structures of 
fireproof construction divided into units completely sprink- 
lered, have been erected at several points. In such cases 
a material reduction in the insurance rate has automatically 
followed, and the value of the receipt as collateral has in- 
creased. A word of warning may not be out of place here, 
for in spite of every precaution against fire cases have 
been known where all the ingenuity of man has been made 
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negative through the piling of cotton to the very roof, ab- 


solutely destroying the efficiency of the sprinklers. Re- 
markable, isn’t it? 

During the first eight months of 1916, the most reliable 
souree of information on cotton fires listed a total of fifty- 
seven—probably far from complete or even accurate—in- 
volving total losses of $9,019,000. This aggregate of losses, 
however, includes much other property, and therefore is far 
too high, but thus far there is no method of separating other 
from cotton properties and of subdividing cotton properties 
into mills, warehouses, loading sheds, vehicles of trans- 
port, and the cotton itself. These fifty-seven fires may be 
classified as follows: 


No. Loss. 
In transit or undelivered at terminals...... 11 $1,626,000 
CRORE I ood a oa a's hb oc oies dic ea 20 503,000 
SPUN MID aa elyane 3 6 0-09 4k Whe BOK e peeled’ 26 ~=—- 6,890,000 
eaten aa yo wah oe GAa Es eka ak Ree o's 57 $9,019,000 


Included in the third item is $5,000,000 charged to the 
Paris (Tex.) conflagration, and nearly all of the fifty- 
seven items include large percentages chargeable to build- 
ings, ete. 

From the same record it is learned that during the same 
period there were twelve recorded fires in cotton textile 
mills, involving losses of $306,000. 

It is interesting to note that if the 57 cotton fires are 
held down to the agtual available figures of cotton. involved, 
the loss per fire is well in excess of $33,000, whereas the av- 
erage loss for the 12 fires in cotton textile mills is $25,500. 
This fact alone may be safely regarded as an index of the 
greater care taken to safeguard the manufaeturing process- 
es, or, conversely, the negligence attendant on the handling 
of the raw product. 

With these things, of course, it may be said that the mill 
men are not directly concerned, but if would be well for 
them to make a concerted and energetic campaign for the 
most effective safeguarding of cotton, all the way from the 
plantation to the mill. It would be a work of conservation 
that inevitably would be reflected in quicker realization of 
more equable prices on the raw product, tending to greater 
stabilization of values in finished goods and ultimately being 
reflected favorably in the credit fabric of the industry. 


But, it may be said, the mill men have been the pioneers 
in fire prevention and protection, are today leaders in the 
movement, and by their efforts have revolutionized not only 
fire protection, but also fire indemnity—the basis of credit. 
This is true, but the fabrie that has been woven is by no 
means perfect. There are weak spots which demand your 
attention. The most perfect record of cotton mill fires 
available to the general public is found in the 19th year 
record of fires in sprinklered risks compiled from year to 
year by the National Fire Protection Association. These 
show that the human element was responsible for at least 
91.3 per cent and probably for 96.7 per cent, of the appara- 
tus failures, depending on the class to which is allotted the 
item involving the dry pipe system. 

It is well for you to give careful thought to these points 
of weakness in your defensive armor against fire, especially 
as every cotton manufacturer realizes the close relation be- 
tween the stability of the industry and the nearly perfect 
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fire control made possible by the development of the auto- 
matic sprinkler. It is true that the automatic sprinkler had 
its inception as well as its development in the needs of the 
cotton industry. It is equally true that without the perfect 
development of the automatic sprinkler the present status of 
the cotton industry would have been impossible. 

fact 
the supply of material is inexhaustible, but I must have 


A lot more could be said along this same line; in 
a few minutes in which to discuss in a general way the signi- 
ficance of the fire waste in America, 

Two hundred and fifty million dollars represents the 
annual average fire loss for a period of ten years. This 
Add to this 
the amount paid for insurance each year and you would 
have money enough to open a si#able bank capable of ex- 
tending all of you a reasonable line of credit. The losses for 


equals an average per capita of about $3.00. 


the first eight months of 1916, as compiled by the Journal 
of Commerce, aggregate about $160,000,000. If the same 
ratio prevails during the remaining months, 1916 will easily 
secure a prominent place in the Hall of Flame. 

It was for the purpose of checking this drain on our 
resources that the National Fire Protection Association was 
formed, and while it is difficult to show that any material 
reduction in the amount of the annual loss has followed, 
I am inclined to believe that were the loss figured on the per- 
eentage basis, using the value of our resources as the 
starting point, the result would be found most encouraging. 
The Association has attracted to its support men engaged 
in all lines of business. Naturally, the greatest number of 
its members are those whose work has thrown them in direct 
An effort is 


now being made to secure the general support of all business 


contact with the objects of the organization. 


men. 

All this has resulted in the adoption of better building 
methods and stronger fire fighting facilities; increased pro- 
tection against fire for both property and life; cleaner cities 
and cleaner homes; and, gradually, the development of a 
keener sense of the personal responsibility resting upon 
every individual. 

A noted authority on fire prevention has in a few words 
furnished a text which every business man could profitably 
follow. It is, Half of all 
American fire waste éomes from careless accumulation of 
dirt and rubbish and disorder. 
liness and order, and organize them to detect and extinguish 
fire.” 

The next address on the program was on 

The Revolutionary Trend of Labor. 
by D. Chauncey Brewer who declared that, unless some mighty 
and sufficient change in the public attitude shifts the trend 


“Keep your preperty clean. 


Teach your people clean- 


of gathering forces, a greater cataclysm is about to engulf 
us than the world has known heretofore. Yet to the present 
time we remain as supine as were the Athenians before the 
unrivalled eloquence of Demosthenes. We point out dangers 
as the weather cock points out the wind, but for the most 
part we are thus far helpless and some of us perhaps 
hopeless. 

The people of this Republie upon whose sincerity and 
good faith our industries depend are out of their depth 
politically. Loyal to a government framed for a homoge- 
neous and thrifty electorate, in a simple, and comparatively 
ingenuous age, they are so swamped by their domestic af- 

(Continued on page 665.) 
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Fireproof Storage for Goods in Transit. 


The actual cotton crop of the Southern States is con- 
verted into more actual dollars each year than any other 
agricultural product in the world. From a strictly monetary 
standpoint, it is the most valuable crop on earth. This cot- 
ton crop is the bed-rock basis of the life, hope and pros- 


perity of twenty million people who constitute the popula- 


tion of the twelve cotton growing states. However, the 
immense bulk of the South’s great cotton crop is not always 


View or New Orrice BuILpING AND WAREHOUSE THAT 
CARRIES A CoTTON INSURANCE RATE OF 26 CENTS. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE IN STORAGE WARENOUSE No. 30. 


realized. As an example of this, the Woolworth building, 
one of the newest and largest skyscrapers, if turned into a 
storage warehouse, with its fifty-five floors, completely 


filled with cotton, including hallways, would provide room 


AMERICAN Dock StTorRAGE COMPARTMENT WitH 4,000 BaLes 
or Cotton AND Room For More. 


For various reasons, best known to the cotton trade, 
New York City has never been called upon to provide stor- 
age room for even a single million bales at any one time, 
but there are many regular licensed cotton warehouses in 
that city, and it may be of interest, therefore, to know 
where and how such cotton may be handled and stored. 


THe EXTeRIoR OF ONE OF THE FiREPROOF STORAGE UNITs. 


tor only 600,000 bales; while the Singer building, with its 
forty-six floors, would furnish accommodations for only 
160,000 bales. The Metropolitan Tower building, with its 
fifty floors, would accommodate 360,000 bales, or a total 
capacity of these picturesque structures of 1.120,000 bales, 
equal to about 8 1/3 per cent of a total crop of 16,000,000 
bales. 

The United States Capitol at Washington, one of the 
stateliest buildings in the country, could furnish acecommo- 
dations for approximately 375,000 bales, if used as a cotton 


warehouse, 
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Although considerable cotton is trans-shipped through 
New York, more than one-half of the total crop is usually 
exported to foreign countries; the greater portion of which 
is loaded direct into foreign steamers at the Southern or 
Gulf ports, and that portion which is brought to New York 
arrives by coastwise steamers discharging at piers on the 
North River, whence it is trans-shipped either to Eastern 
mills or exported. The small percentage remaining for 
storage in local warehouses is lightered to one of the three 
warehouse terminals officially licensed by the New York 
Cotton Exchange as cotton warehouses. 


One million dollars per day is the estimated amount of 
property destroyed by fire throughout the United States, 
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and although fire is perhaps man’s greatest enemy, and 
cotton one of the most susceptible commodities to a fire 
hazard, the automatic sprinkler has been a very important 
factor in recent years in defeating this great enemy-—fire 

Fire in cotton warehouses, before the days of aute 
matic sprinklers, was a very serious occurrence, but the in- 
surance rate now in effect on cotton warehouses fully pro- 
tected by automatic sprinklers is so low that a comparison 
is necessary to show the benefits derived and the reeoe- 
nized approval of the insurance companies. 

On cotton stored in an unprotected warehouse in thie 
Port of New York the insurance rate is 
$2.46 per $100 per annum, against 26 
cents per $100 per annum in a modern 


sprinklered warehouse; general mer 
chandise rates being as low as three cents 
per $100. 
ance bills that is well 


tion. 


This makes a saving in insur- 


worth considera- 


Staten Island 
has for many years been called the “Gate- 


The easterly shore of 


way to New York” on account of the 
quarantine station being located there, As 
early as 1799 the state of New York estab- 
lished a quarantine station at Tompkins- 


MILuions OF BaLes or Corron Have Breen Han- 


z ville. Probably on account of the advan- 
= tages of the sheltered anchorage and great 
# depth of water, the old original quarantine 
= station was transferred in 1869 to a new 
© location. 
The first ferry from New York to 
= Staten Island, owned and originally oper- 
ae ated by Captain Vanderbilt, personally, 
% & landed its passengers at this point, 
= § which was used as a ferry landing for 
= nearly 80 years, or until the establish- 
S& ment of the present magnificent municipal 
3 ferry service in 1905 at St. George, a 
< short distance north of the old landing. 
= Located between Tompkinsville and St. 
= George, facing New York Bay, stands 
2 the immense storage and terminal facili- 
ce ties of the American Dock Company, 
& where regular lines of freight steamers 
_ from the various ports of the world— 


DLED 


China, Japan, Philippine Islands, India, 

and the west of South 

America—discharge their vast cargoes of 
i . 


east and coast 
general merchandise and load their car- 
goes for these ports. The piers of this 
terminal which vary in size from 75 to 
175 feet in width by 900 feet in length, 
are equipped with an electrically operated 
railroad running onto the piers, alongside 
of steamers and warehouses. Moreover, 


the American Dock Terminal, with the 


l'une “Corron Docks” or tHe AMERICAN Dock TERMINAL. 


direct rail connections and large pier ac- 
deep-draft 
which may be loaded and unloaded ande- 
pendent of either float or lighter delivery 
and without extra handling or cartage, of- 


r 


commodations for vessels, 


fers a service that is the result of many years of eareful at- 


tention and study. 





7 

The large modern piers and the fire-proof storage ware- 
house units of this organization has accommodated many 
million bales of cotton in the past forty years, as ‘well as 
much general merchandise, such as cases of knit goods and 
bales and cases of cotton cloth for export. The very con- 
siderable increase in exports in. woven and knitted cotton 
fabrics in the last eighteen months indicates a future trend 
in the export field which will still further enhance the value 
of this huge terminal in the daily business of the cotton mer- 
chant and the textile manufacturer. 


Motor Truck Development. 


There has been a revolution in the transportation field. 
More than two hundred million dollars has been expended 
in motor trucks, displacing half a million horses and mules 
and doing more and better work, in a shorter time and at 
a lower cost. 

Horse buying is usually a gamble. A few years ago the 
purehase of an auto truck was also a gamble, as many of 
the automobile parts had not only not been standardized, 
but were out frankly as experiments. Today all this has 
passed, and motor trucks and their constituent parts are 
scientifically made and standardized. 
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What they can and have accomplished in the general 


haulage field is perhaps best illustrated by the enormous 
fleets of trucks used by the warring nations in the trans- 
portation of soldiers and supplies. Our own Pershing, in 
his foreed march into Mexico, also demonstrated not only 
the usefulness, but the practical necessity of auto truck 
transportation where speed and economy were to be se- 
riously considered. 

In the daily haulage of peaceful industry the motor 
truck is becoming more and more emphasized. The typical 
metropolitan thoroughfare is kaleidoscopic with the newer 
methods of commercial transportation. Heavily laden auto 
trucks pass swiftly along among the miscellaneous traffic, 
handling their loads of six to ten thousand pounds with 
an ease and celerity that surpasses the horse or mule drawn 
vehicle containing only one thousand pounds. 


development of motor 


Furthermore, the inereasing 
transportation for passengers and freight has induced in- 
creased interest in good roads to the point where such trans- 
portation is replacing the old-fashioned horse-drawn ve- 
hiele in the country and small town, as well as in the cities. 
This is being accomplished solely on the merits of the 


vehicle. 


motor-driven 
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The Lewis-Hall Iron Works of Detroit, Michigan, manu- 
facturers of the Hall truck, was established in 1873. Hall 
trucks are scientifically standardized thronghout—Continen- 
tal motors; Timken axles, bearings and transmissions, etc., 
and the worm or double side chain drive. An extra margin 
of safety is built into every Hall truck and this is favor- 
able to the purchaser. 

As an example of how the Hall is appreciated, the fol- 
lowing incident is apropos: 

Late in 1915 the executives of the Hayes Cartage and 
Storage Company, Detroit, were casting about for addi- 
tional haulage equipment to handle their rapidly expanding 
business. These are men who know transportation costs— 
men who have studied motor trucks and their development 
from the beginning. For thirty days before reaching a 
decision they worked the trucks of several leading makers 
side by side, made exact fuel consumption tests, practical 
comparisons: of working capacity, flexibility and continued 
The 


performance under the strain of overload. answer 
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six Halls which 


was written in the order for the fieet of 
are now helping this company move the city’s freight. 

In the illustration shown of the Hall truck as used in 
the service of the Lloyd Transportation Company of New 
York, it will be noted that it is equipped with a Wood hy- 
draulie hoist. This automatic hoist, operated by the motor, 
raises the dump body in 45 to 50 seconds and when the 
hoist clutch is released the body quickly returns to normal 
position by the mere force of its own weight, This is 
just one case which illustrates how easily special bodies 
are adapted to the Hall chassis to answer practically any 
purposes in any field. 

The Hall is built in 2, 344 and 5 ton sizes and may be 
equipped with any style or type of body to suit the needs 
of the individual business or purchaser. The experienced 
engineers connected with the Lewis-Hall works are prepared 
to advise with prospective customers upon the exact style of 
body equipment which may be required for the best and 


most economical work. 


Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 


The Southern Mill Situation. 





No words of condemnation are sufficiently severe to ap- 
ply to those servants of the people who surrendered while 
under fire the first principles of our constitutional govern- 
ment—government by the people. 

The excuse of expediency which they are pleased to 
advance only demonstrates the weakness of the position 
taken, as only wrongful actions require excuses. 

It now seems as if the eight-hour law as enacted may 
prove to be a boomerang, as the wording of the law, “eight 
hours,” no more and no less, may be interpreted to mean 
that the men must work a full eight hours. Moreover, the 
compensation of the operating trainmen was formerly based 
on the hundred mile run, while under the new law the mile- 
age system of payment must necessarily be abandoned. 
This will mean that many men on fast passenger or “candy” 
runs, who’s day’s work has formerly consisted of from two 
to four hours on the road, will be required to “double back” 
on some other train, thus increasing their hours on the main 
line. This will aid the railroads by releasing men and re- 
ducing operating expenses in one section, which will, to a 
ecrtain extent, counterbalance the increased cost of service 
in other sections. 

This obnoxious fly in the ointment of the new law is 
squarely up to the brotherhood leaders, as they insisted that 
there should be no time for debate and they accepted the 
hurriedly drawn law, verbatim. The people’s representa- 
tives, like a lot of school boys when the master exhibits the 
rod, hastened to obey, thereupon earning for themselves the 
title of spiritless automatons, and proving that position and 
party are of more worth to politicians than are the rights 
of the people. 

Some of the far reaching results of this weakness so 
evident in the first days of September, are already beginning 
to show. As this is written the threat of a so-called “sympa- 
thetic strike” of 600,000 affiliated union members is being 
held over New York City. At Old Forge, Pennsylvania, a 
strike is on for an eight-hour day, half holiday on Saturday, 





wage increases, and the release of all industrial workers now 
prisoners in Minnesota jails. 

We are thus face to face with a crisis that is to test the 
stability of popular government. The very foundation of 
our Republic rests upon the rule of the majority. Every 
coercive action that unionism has made against the rule of 
the majority has been one of insidious revolution. Such 
acts are converting this country from a democracy into a 
despotism of labor. 

While all this seems foreign to the textile mill situation, 
it is really connected thereto because of the intimate connec- 
tion of the federated trades. In New England, despite the 
wage increases of 15 per cent, which were granted earlier 
in the year, labor leaders are beginning to declare that if 
business continues good they will press for another increase 
fall. 
saying, “there must be no reduction in wages when the war 


next “Above all,” these labor men are quoted as 
ends, regardless of the fluctuations of business.” 

In the June number, Corron discussed editorially the 
It stated 


that bankers and shipping clerks, preachers and waiters, 


growing money madness of the American people. 


factory owners and factory operatives, Capital and Labor 
are all striving to make money, more money, the most 
money, and continued by asking: 

‘*Where will it all end? 

‘‘What will happen when this abnormal demand for man- 
ufactured materials and for the labor they contain shall 
cease? 

‘Will the workman be willing to return to the old wages 
and the former hours of labor? 

‘‘Will he appreciate the economic situation or will he 
resort to his fair-weather methods and strike? 

‘*If the wages and hours of an abnormal period are to 
prevail in normal times, who is to pay the cost and what will 
be that cost?’’ 

At least two of these questions have been answered by 
the attitude of the labor leaders already quoted. However, 
these are questions that are worthy of the careful considera- 
tion of every man, regardless of his position in life. It 
matters not how the individual earns his competence, if the 
abnormal production costs of the present are to be continued 


in normal periods, every producer will have to bear his pro 
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rata share of the burden. If this condition prevails we will 
be living in a period of inflated payrolls, but with the nor- 
mal value of the money unit, the dollar, depressed insofar 
as its purchasing power is concerned. 

As stated in the June editorial, 

‘Labor must not draw a false conclusion from the present 
abnormal period. It cannot receive high wages for work 
performed unless it, in turn, expends a greater proportion of 
these wages for the labor contained in the articles it pur- 
chases. 

‘*We American people cannot hope to lift ourselves by 
our boot straps.’’ 

It will, however, be interesting to watch the efforts being 


made to accomplish this spectacular feat and speculate on 
whether the strap of Capital or the strap of Labor will 
prove the weaker. 

In the meantime, we, the people, continue to pay the 
costs. 

- * . > ~ = 

Business among the Southern mills still continues good 
and as most mills in this section are covered on cotton for 
several months ahead, the abnormal raw staple prices are 
causing little uneasiness. 

A large addition is being built for the Flint River Cotton 
Mills at Albany, Ga., by the Mackle Construction Co., of 
Atlanta. These improvements are being accomplished under 
the management of J. K. Pray, and suitable machinery will 
be installed as goon as the buildings are finished. It is 
understood that 
placed, and that approximately $200,000 is being spent. 

The Revolution Mills, Greensboro, N. C., 
building a large concrete warehouse at their plant. 

The Blair Cotton Mills, Belton, S. 
porated with a eapital stock of $25,000, the incorporators 
being E. B. Rice, Jr., B. E. Geer and D. W. Alderman. The 
Blair Mills are manufacturers of Turkish towels and table 
The concern recently awarded contract for the 


machinery contracts have already ‘been 
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C., have been incor- 


damask. 
construction of a 130 x 82 foot weave shed to be equipped 
with 100 looms and complementary machinery. 

A severe electrical and wind storm recently did damage 
that will run into many thousands of dollars at Salisbury, 
N. C. The Marsh Cotton Mills of that place were totally 
wrecked. The mill was a new one, having only been com- 
pleted a short time ago, and the machinery just installed. 
It had an equipment of 72 looms for the manufacture of 
towels. T. B. Marsh is president. 

The LaFayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills are erecting a com- 
munity house for the use of their employees. 

The Princeton Mfg. Co., at Athens, Ga., are adding 1600 
spindles and preparatory machinery, as well as the Cramer 
System of humidifiers. 

The Thateher Spinning Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
expect to have their new mill going by November Ist. 

The Dwight Mfg. Co., at Alabama City, Ala., will build 
a new engine room. Contract for the engine has already 
been placed, as has the contract for the building into which 
Babeock and Wilcox boilers have been pur- 
Additional 
earding and spinning machinery will also be added, it is 
said, and the contract for a three-story brick building to 
house this machinery has been placed, 

The Cannon Mills at York, S. C., will erect 50 new 
cottages for their operatives. 

The Brogan Mills at Anderson, S. C., are building some 
additional eottages for their employees. 


it will go. 
chased to furnish the necessary boiler power. 
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The five mills at Belmont, N. C., are planning to build 
a two-story office building for their joint use, which will be 
fitted throughout with all modern conveniences and will be 
ready for occupancy by January Ist. 

The Dixie Cotton Mills at LaGrange, Ga., will be sold 
at public outery on Tuesday, Oct., 17th to satisfy a second 
mortgage and bring about a friendly re-organization by its 
stockholders and creditors. R.C. Freeman is president of 
this mill and A. Culberson, Jr., superintendent. 

The Mayo Mills at Mayodan, N. C., contemplate the in- 
stallation of ring spinning frames to take the place of the 
mule spindles with which thé mill is now equipped. 

The new plant of the Noble-Beveridge Co., at Cedar- 
town, Ga., is in full operation and as the company has 
several large contracts in hand for some of the largest 
converters in the country their output is taken eare of for 
some time. The officers of this company are well known in 
the trade, especially P. J. MeNamara the general manager, 
who was formerly superintendent of the Lanett Bleachery 
& Dyeworks at West Point. Fred D. Noble is president 
and Geo. Beveridge vice-president. Prominent amongst the 


directors is Wm. Parker, president of the Standard Cotton 
Mills, of Cedartown. 

This company makes a specialty of export orders, espe- 
cially in dved fabries, uniform cloths, and waterproof duck 
for tarpaulin, their processes in this line being specially 


adapted for all climates. 

Georgia Electric & Manufacturing Co., of Toccoa, Ga., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 to 
manufacture cotton yarns, cloths and other products by C. H. 
Dance, J. S. Crawford, G. W. Edwards and associates. 

The Dresden Cotton Mills at Lumberton, N. C., have 
completed the addition to their mill and are installing new 
spindles, cards and combers. 

The Dilling Cotton Mills at Kings Mountain, N. C., are 
repairing and remodeling the mill village as well as painting 
and making other improvements around the mill. It is also 
reported that this mill will purchase additional twisting 
machinery. 

The Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills will add 15,000 spindles, 
thereby practically doubling their present capacity. Con- 
tracts have been placed for this machinery and an addition 
will be built to the mills to accommodate it. 

The Ethel Cotton Mills at Selma, N. C., are building 
twenty new tenement houses for their operatives. 

The Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., at Fort Mill, S. C., 
has awarded contract for the erection of twenty-five cot- 
tages for its operatives in addition to those already in place. 

The Riverside Mills at Anderson, S. C., have recently let 
contract for ten new cottages for their operatives. 

The Pope Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Ala., has been 
organized with $50,000 capital to build a mill for manufac- 
turing cotton specialties. R. P. Pope is president; J. A. 
Dorgan, vice-president, and J. A. Rountree, secretary-treas- 
arer. 

Chas. W. Johnston, president of the Johnston Manufac- 
turing Co., and the Highland Park Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., and associates are reported as to build a 
$1,000,000 eotton mill. 

The Imperial Cotton Mill, Eatonton, Ga., is preparing 
to double its force and operate its plant night and day. 
twenty-five additional residences for employees will be 


erected at once. 
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Information is being requested and the promotion of 
a mill is under way for the manufacture of cotton towels at 
Newberg, S. C. 
proposition. 


G. L. Summers of Newberg is behind the 


An additional mill to be equipped with 25,000 ring 
spindles and 600 looms will be built by the Clinchfield Manu- 
facturing Co., of Marion, N. C. The building will be plan- 
ned for future’ enlargement, so that 15,000 spindles, with 
accompanying looms, may be added. Plans and specifica- 
tions will be prepared by J. E. Sirrine, architect-engineer, 
Greenville, S. C. The company will increase its capitaliza- 
tion from $800,000 to $1,200,000 to provide the capital for 
the No. 2 plant. Print cloth and faney cottons to be the 
product. " 

The Belton (Texas) Cotton Mills, which have been idle 
for some time, have been purchased by C. W. Johnston, of 
Charlotte, N. C., and P. M. Keller, of Coneord. Mr. Keller 
will have charge of the plant. The mill is equipped with 
7,100 spindles and 100 looms. 

Plans and specifications for the J. M. Odell Manufac- 
turing Co.’s mill to replace its recently burned plant at 
Bynum, N. C., will be prepared by R. C. Biberstein of Char- 
lotte. The building will be two stories high and 200 feet 
long by 50 feet wide, of brick construction. It will be 
equipped with 5,000 spindles, ete., and a water-power plant 
(belt driven). The daily capacity will be 2,000 pounds of 
hosiery yarn. 

It is proposed to organize a company for the purpose 
of building a textile mill at Wichita Falls, Texas, in the 
near future. B. F. Johnson, Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, has the matter in hand. He advises that they 
will probably manufacture some standard grade of heavy 
goods. 

John L. Dew, of Latta, S. C., contemplates the erection 
of a 5,000-spindle mill to manufacture Sea Island cotton 
yarn. 

The Fort Mill (S. C.) 
250x100-foot extension to its No. 1 mill weaveroom and 
installation of looms for manufacturing domestic ginghams 
and other kindred fabries. 

The Gem Cotton Mills at Gibsonville, N. C., are reported 
to have purchased fixtures and motors for the installation of 


Manufaeturing Co. plans a 


the electrie drive. 


New England Mill Situation. 





The mills are paying dividends in a more liberal way in 
New England than at any time since 1907-08, several ex- 
tras being ineluded in the regular apportionments allowed 
preceding the annual meetings held about this time. These 
dividends represent the prosperity of the past months and 
which bids fair to continue in some degree for months to 
eome. So long as the war goes on, the New England manu- 
facturer expects that the demand for merchandise will eon- 
tinue in exeess of the supply. 

The abnormal requirements of the domestic market due 
to the expanded purchasing power of the masses are serv- 
ing to increase the consumption and distribution of goods, 
while the constant demands from foreign markets continue 
without limit, save in the direction set by a restricted out- 
put. In the past month the rise in values has resulted in 
lifting many prices to levels beyond those touched in the 
boom of 1907 and it is necessary now for statistical traders 
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to go back to Civil War times to find a parallel with present 


conditions. 

The searcity of merchandise is of course nothing near as 
great as it was in the late ’60s in proportion to the equip- 
ment and it is only in certain lines that real scarcity exists. 
Even that searcity consists in a shortage of supplies with 
mills and jobbers. The mass of people are not yet patching 
their clothing and they are far from buyirg muslin by the 
single yard to patch a shirt or some cotton underwear, 

A phase of the new situation that is attracting attention 
of a most serious character is the restriction placed upon 
the export trade in cotton goods to various countries by the 
operation of the British blaeklist, or by the rule forbidding 
Allied subjects to trade with the enemy even to the extent 
of carrying merchandise in British vessels or those other 
vessels that may be forced to coal at British ports. 

Documentary evidence supplied by selling agents show 
to manufacturers that substantial quantities of non-contra- 
band dry goods sold to neutral countries, and even to the 
Philippines cannot be deliverd, some of the goods that are 
being held back ineluding fish 
goods, and even bleached and brown cottons. 


converted dress 
Where the 
goods are destined for German houses in the Philippines, 


twines, 


banks have been forced to decline to honor drafts, alleging 
that insurance companies would not risk policies on goods 
carried to Germans in vessels even of American ownership. 
What the outeome of this situation may be eannot be stated 
at this time, but it is clear that the Nw England trading 
spirit resents this sort of trade interference. 

In so far as political influences affect the confidence of 
manufacturers, it is readily understood that the Maine elec- 
tion led cotton manufacturers, believers in a high tariff, to 
a Republican victory. Inas- 
very largely Republican, it is 


express unbounded hopes in 
much as the whole section is 
impossible at this time to eliminate the political phase of 
business from estimates of the future. 

The high cotton market caught manufacturers unpre- 
pared. Many mills have cotton in hand to last them till the 
end of the year while very few are prepared with stocks for 
next year. They have bought some cotton at the new high 
prices, and in a few instances, where very late cloth con- 
tracts have been booked on special heavy weight materials. 
additional quantities have been purchased to cover the sales 
made. The fine staple cotton situation is so complicated that 
combed yarn mills have not bought at all liberally, 
even where they have had any opportunity to pick up stock. 
In this quarter of the trade the feeling prevails that very 
high prices for long staples are inevitable, and this has pre- 
vented a number of fine goods mills from booking cloth or- 
ders tendered at the highest prices ever quoted. The pros- 
pect of any easing in the next month will depend upon cotton 
rather than upon cloth demand or cloth prices. 

The most serious thing in the immediate outlook is the 
labor situation. The mills that are running to their fullest 
capacity are exceptional. Most mills are not producing with- 
in ten per cent of what they might do if operatives were 
plentiful and tractable. Although the wage lists are the 
highest ever known, operatives are indifferent about work- 
ing steadily. Some improvement was anticipated when 
cooler weather drove home the workers from camps and the 
seashore, but very little has been seen and the impression 
grows that the scarcity of operatives will continue to re- 
strict the output for a long time to come. Some mills have 
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been forced to grant further wage advances in an effort to 
hold the operatives now employed and in some quarters 
fears of another general wage advance are entertained, news 
from Fall River and New Bedford indicating the inception 
of still another agitation. 

American prints have been advanced to 714 cents, which 
is 14 cent a yard higher than the prices paid in 1907. Print 
cloths have sold very actively in the interval and Fall River 
stocks are estimated to be lighter than at any time in more 
than ten years. Most of the mills are contracted ahead for 
more than three fourths of their output until December, while 
several Fall River mills have contracts for special cloths 
that will not be completed until well into next year. The 
New Bedford mills have been very cautious in their trading. 
They have plenty of business in hand, the yaru mills having 
orders ahead for months at the highest prices ever paid for 
varns in this country. 

Bleached cottons have reached a basis of 10 cents for 4-4 
Fruit of the Loom goods, and wide sheetings are on a basis 
of 371% cents for 10-4 goods, this latter price being 214 
cents higher than the values quoted in 1907. At that time 
the quotations were at 35 cents but sales were few, while this 
vear the sales at 35 cents have been very large and some busi- 
ness is being done at 371% cents. 

In all colored goods lines prices are higher. Amoskeag 
shirting chambray has been selling at 914 cents a yard, which 
is 4 cent a yard higher than the opening figures. Amos- 
keag Utility dress ginghams have sold at 1014 cents for 
spring on reorders, and business at 10 cents on reorders has 
been declined. The later price is 144 cent a yard above the 
spring opening price. Staple ginghams are still quoted at 
8 cents but sales have been limited as the mills find the de- 
mand for the fancies much better and more profitable. Tick- 
ings are now at value, sales in a large way having been made 
on a basis of 16 cents for 8 oz. goods, while denims on a 
2.20 indigo bass are not to be had under 21 cents and some 
mills are reported as having secured 24 cents for special or- 
ders, 

Napped goods are scarce and high, cotton blankets being 
the really searee cotton goods article of primary commerce 
today. Jobbers and retailers are unable to get the goods 
they require. Faney quilts and fancy blankets were never 
better sold nor at such good prices. The leading lines of 
bedspreads, priced for spring around 36 cents per pound 
for ordinary crochet goods, were withdrawn in a few days 
and are being repriced to sell at least 2 cents per pound 
higher, and possibly higher than that if late business is ac- 
cepted. Fancy towels are sold ahead for months to eome. 
Tire fabrics have been sold in larger quantities and at higher 
prices than ever before. 

The condition of the yarn markets is unlike anything 
previously known in the American trade. Some mills have 
been offered as high as 38 cents for 2-30’s warps for men’s 
wear weaving by buyers who want to place contracts for the 
first half of next year. The prices quoted on combed yarns 
have passed al] relation to costs, and are governed solely by 
the demand and the price a buyer will bid. It is diffieult 
to induce spinners to accept anything over 80's at any price, 
and anything higher commands a price, for contract deliv- 
ery, fully ten per cent above the usual parity of advances 
over the lower numbers. 

The mills that dye and finish their own products, and 
the finishing and bleaching companies, have a great abund- 
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ance of work before them. But it is in this direction that 
the most serious labor shortage is felt. The cheap labor 
usually employed in the dye and bleach houses has passed 
owing to the freedom with which even the lowest class of 
labor may find employment outside of mills at remunerative 
prices. It has become very difficult to get anything but for- 
eign labor and even that is most unsatisfactory. 

In so far as reports indicate what the true situation is in 
relation to dyes, there is nothing in sight to warrant any hope 
of an early recession of the present abnormal prices. Sev- 
eral manufacturers declare that they are constantly being 
held up by domestic as well as foreign dyestuffs traders for 
the highest market values for dyes that are in many instance’ 
decidedly inferior. Finishers who have fast dyes in hand 
even in limited quantities are reaping a harvest but are se- 
lecting their customers from among the few who have shown 
a disposition to meet the manufacturer half way as the ad- 
vances have piled up. There is certainly nothing in sight at 
this moment to indieate any early recession of the present 
strain and if prices do not go even higher for finishing and 
dyeing many leading men in the trade will be surprised. 

The miscellaneous manufacturers of cotton small wear 
are very active and several of them have entered upon new 
work in order to supply many of the goods made in Germany 
and Austria and which are no longer in the American trade. 
Many trimmings and laces are now being produced that 
would not have been attempted before the war, while all 
sorts of braids and tapes are being made in a small way. 

The machinery manufacturers continue production to the 
limit of their capacity. This is restricted by the independ- 
ence of labor but it is still far above the output of any pre- 
vious time and bids fair to go on for a vear to come. 


Lancashire Notes. 


BY AN ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


In my notes last month I referred to the possibility of a 
shortage in the supply of raw cotton, due mainly to the 
inereased American consumption. This has since been the 
principal topie of discussion at the annual meeting of the 
British Cotton Growing Association.. The statistics pre- 
sented in the report show what ground there is for alarm on 
the part of all interested in Lancashire’s staple industry. 
For the five years ended in 1895 America took on the aver- 
age 31.2 per cent of her crop each season. In the season 
1914-15 Ameriea took 40.2 per ceut of her total crop. Esti- 
mating the yield for 1915-16 at 12,000,000 bales, the report 
ealeulated that America would take 7,000,000 bales, or 58.3 
per cent of the total. While not regarding this high per- 
centage as necessarily permanent, there is no denying the 
tendency, and the report added: “If the American con- 
sumption continues to increase at this pace, it is quite evi- 
dent that in a very short time the available balance of the 
crop will be quite insufficient to meet even the existing de- 
mand in Great Britain and other countries, with the conse- 
quence that most of the mills will have to work short time 
or stop altogether.” What, then, are the prospects of in- 
creasing the supply through the medium of the British Cot- 
ton Growing Association? In 1914 the cotton grown under 
the auspices of the Association amounted to 82,000 bales, 
as compared with 43,000 in 1910, but in 1915 the crop 
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dropped to 75,000 bales. This was largely due to the set- 


back in Uganda, where, owing to lack of support from gin- 
ning and buying companies, and causes connected with the 
war, the crop this year was only 12,000 bales, against*42,000 
in 1914. There has also been a considerable reduction in 
the Sudan crop, where there can be no large development 
until the irrigation works in the Gezira plain are carried 
out; and this is important when it is remembered that the 
Sudan is thought to be the only place in which there is any 
prospect of producing a big quantity of long-staple cotton 
in the immediate future. 


With India, it is more a question of quality than quan- 
tity, and past representations made by the Association to 
the Indian Government with a view to steps being taken 
to discover whether or not the quality could be improved 
were rejected. The situation may be summed up thus; prog- 
ress has been made, but, to quote the Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation, “what has been done is a mere drop in the ocean in 
comparison with Lancashire’s requirements.” The finances 
of the Association are such that the expenditure will have to 
be reduced, and unless considerable Government support is 
forthcoming (and an attempt will certainly be made to ob- 
tain it), or there is a decided awakening of interest on the 
part of Lancashire traders, the Association cannot hope to 
do much to relieve the situation. 


Many cotton operatives who, as a result of their em- 
’ appeals, were temporarily exempted from military 
service when they first appeared before the tribunals, have 
now been called to the colors. The result, of course, is that 
the shortage of labor is greater than ever. The spinning 
trade has also been hit by a raising of the age of “re- 
served” men from 26 to 30 years. The worry this sort of 
thing means for employers may well be imagined, and the 


ployers 


cotton operatives, on their part, are working at a pressure 
which their officials emphatically state cannot go on in- 
definitely. Much machinery is idle. One unfortunate re- 
sult of this state of things is that it produces disputes, not 
only between masters and men, but also between different 
firms. With labor so scarce, employers naturally keep their 
wits about them as to ways and means of obtaining it, and 
this leads to charges by one firm against another of having 
unfairly enticed operatives to change their situation. 

Added to these troubles, some firms will be hampered 
by a new Order in Council, which provides that only under 
license from the Minister of Munitions can any person begin 
or earry on the construction, alteration, repair, decoration 
or demolition of buildings except where the cost of the 
whole completed work is under £500, and where no steel is 
used. The object of the Order, of course, is to save building 
material in general, and steel in particular, for the use of 
the Government, and to ensure the Government, as far as 
possible, of an adequate labor supply for the erection of 
munition works or for other undertakings. The Order may 
mean much inconvenience to firms who happen to be ear- 
rying out alterations or repairs, and may seriously upset 
the plans of those who have intended developing their busi- 
ness in a way for which extended premises would be neces- 
sary. 

The condition and prospects of British industry after 
the war claim more and more attention, and are the subject 
of inereasing discussion and speculation. One result of this 
has been the formation of a National Association of Manu- 
will make it its business to watch and 


faeturers, which 
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promote manufacturers’ interests. Many well-known textile 
firms have joined the new organization, including the Fine 
Cotton Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association, Ltd., the Calico 
Printers’ Association, Ltd., and the Bleachers’ Associa 
tion, Ltd. An attempt will be made to arrive at some ar- 
rangement with the trade unions, with a view to avoiding 
industrial strife, and to co-operating in the solution of the 
many problems that will arise. It is not likely, however, 
that any such effort will come to fruition unless the National 
Association of Manufacturers becomes a very representa- 
tive body. In all the great industries, both employers and 
employed are already organized, and they will probably 
prefer to continue to separately settle their own affairs be- 
tween themselves. 

“The Daily Telegraph” recently gave some very inter- 
esting statistics as to the amount of cotton and other textile 
goods supplied to the War Office during the first twenty 
months of the war. It stated that the amount of woollen 
cloth supplied had been 90 million vards—enough to encirele 
the earth twice—and of flannel 88 million yards. Compar- 
ing production during the previous twenty months with 
that in times of peace, it was caleulated that the demand 
on British industry for flannel had increased 41-fold, for 
woollens and worsteds 61-fold, and for cotton cloth 175- 
fold. Among the made-up garments supplied were about 
26 million shirts (apart from those required for men in 
hospital), nearly 55 million pairs of socks, upwards of 23 
million pairs of cotton and woollen drawers, more than 11 
million service dress jackets, and more than 11 million pairs 
of trousers. Other textile goods supplied were 8*4 million 
vests, 7% million cardigans and jerseys, 4°4 million great- 
coats, one million khaki drill frocks, 20 million blankets, 10 
million pairs of woollen gloves, and 13 million cap com- 
forters. On top of this, the textile industry has supplied 
material for sand-bags, kit-bags, tents, ground-sheets, wa- 
terproof garments eaps bandages, silk squares and other 
classes of goods. 

The trade has received with satisfaction a report issued 
by the directors of British Dyes, Ltd., the State-assisted 
undertaking established to meet the situation created by the 
cutting off of German supplies. We are told that the output 
from the company’s works has greatly increased, and will 
be still further increased in ,the near future, and that, in 
addition, the company has enabled Swiss manufacturers to 
continue to supply British markets by furnishing them with 
raw materials and intermediate products. A point of spe- 
cial interest in the report is that a provisional agreement 
has been made with a company in France whieh is sup- 
ported by the French Government for a complete exchange 
of knowledge and processes, and for the formation of an 
inter-allied company to establish co-operation between the 
two companies. The intention is that this inter-allied com- 
pany shall bring about co-operation with other dye-manu- 
facturers in Great Britain, France and other allied and 
friendly countries. 

Asbestos can be dyed by first steeping it for two hours 
in a cold 10 per cent solution of albumen, draining, partly 
drying without rinsing, and entering ipto a cold solution 
of a basie dyestuff. The dyeing is completed by gradually 
heating to 90 degrees Cen. If the treatment with albumen 
is followed by mordanting with tannin, the fastness is 


somewhat increased. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND R. BEER. 


September 16, 1916. 
The more that is known of the indicated. crop and con- 
sumption, the more bullish the situation appears. On August 
Ist returns to the government indicated a yield, exclusive 
of linters, of 12,916,000 bales. ' 
cated crop was reduced to only 11,800,000 bales. As a result 


$y September 1st the indi- 


the market seored another sensational rise in values, at one 
time showing an advance of 2 cents per pound, or $10 per 
bale compared with one month ago, part of which advance 
was lost by heavy realizing, hedge selling and the rush to 
sell spots after the report on ginnings to September 1st was 
announced, 

A sustaining feature of market at these high levels, the 
highest for this time of the year since about 1873, is the 
evidence at hand supporting the argument that the world will 
need about 15,000,000 bales of American cotton this season. 
According to the Census Bureau the mills of the United 
States consumed 626,000 bales during August compared with 
526,000 for the corresponding month last season, an increase 
of 100,000 bales for the first month of the season. At this 
ratio of increase, if maintained during balance of the sea- 
son, mills in the United States would consume 8,477,000 bales 
this season, of Which about 8,000,000 would be American vs. 
about 7,000,000 American last season. Therefore, it is 
figured that American mills will need, at the very least, 
7,500,000 bales this season, Europe another 7,500,000, or a 
total for the world of about 15,000,000 bales. 

This is the situation that spinners are facing, and they 
should, as we advised last month, buy for future requirements 
on all important reactions, as higher prices, perhaps much 
higher, are likely with the opening of the new year when the 
bulk of the crop has been marketed. Predictions that cot- 
ton will sell at 18 cents, perhaps 20 cents, next spring or 
summer are being made with confidence. 

While ginnings to September Ist were the heaviest on 
record to that date 850,000 vs. 464,000 last year and 480,000 
year before last, the record output by the gins for so early 
in the season is attributed to the anxiety of farmers to rush 
cotton to market to obtain the high prices prevailing, as well 
as to cotton opening prematurely in the Southwest as result 
of the recent protracted drouth in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Indications are that ginnings will continue comparatively 
large until the better part of the crop is gathered, and it is 
likely that receipts will be heavy during October and No- 
vember and may depress the market temporarily, unless an 
early killing frost visits the cotton region, in which event 
there may be no decline of consequence this fall. 

However, if a break should come in October or in No- 
vember, the opportunity will be presented to secure cotton 
and cotton contracts at a price relatively cheaper than the 
statistical outlook would warrant, and it is for this reason 
that spinners should take advantage of the opportunity to 
buy for future requirements if the decline, made probable 
by a heavy movement, should oceur, 

According to the Census Bureau, American manufae- 
turers stocks on August 31st were 1,359,000 bales, last year 
1,166,000, but stocks in independent warehouses on the same 
date were only 969,000 against 1,712,000 bales one year ago. 

Notwithstanding the high prices prevailing the number of 
active spindles in the United States at the close of August 
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was 32,299,000 vs. 32,268,000 at the end of July and 
31,064,000 at the close of August last year, indicating the 
continuance of a heavy consumption by the mills of the 
United States, notwithstanding the complaint of the scarcity 
of labor in the New England spinning districts. If sufficient 
labor was had, consumption would be all the greater. 

If the weather remains favorable for awhile, the market 
is likely to work lower temporarily, as the world’s visible of 
American, which 1,100,000 less than last year on August 
Ist, is now only 637,000 smaller than one year ago, figuring 


2,043,000 against 2,680,000. 





The Yarn Market. 


The greatly increased raw cotton prices during the past 
month has demonstrated the foresight of the majority of 
eotton yarn manufacturers in insisting on higher prices for 
forward contracts of yarn. These higher prices arc now 
fully justified, and in fact in many instances still higher 
prices are necessary in order to enable the mills to secure 
« reasonable profit. 

The month has been lacking in large orders or sales of 
yarn because of the high prices, as many buyers were of the 
opinion that by waiting a little later raw cotton would de- 
cline and cotton yarns would necessarily fall to some exient. 
This has made a hand to mouth market, purchases’ being on!y 
such as were absolutely necessary for immediate use. 

Early in the month it was reported that high yarn prices 
was checking activity in some lines of manufacturing :nd 
that idle looms were to be found in many places from this 
cause. Goods made from the highest price yarn have not as 
yet been offered for sale to the ultimate consumer, and when 
these goods are offered there is little doubt in the minds of 
many people that it will result in the falling off of sales be- 
cause of a lack of the necessary money on the part of the 
buying masses to purchase goods at the extremely high prices 
that will have to be charged as a result of present conditions. 
In other words many pieces of goods that have heretofore 
been considered in the “necessity” class will hereafter be 
placed in the “luxury” class. It seems to be a case of “pass 
the buck” all along the line, beginning with the grower of 
the raw material and ending with the final or ultimate con- 
sumer. As usual, the consumer gets the hard end of it, in- 
asmuch as many of them have not received the increased 
salaries awarded to such favored classes as the operating 
trainmen, possibly because they have not as yet learned of 
their ability to coerce the benevolent gentlemen at Washing- 
ton. 

Early in the month there was a good demand for carded 
yarn on cones for quick deliveries, largely caused by the re- 
cession of prices when the cotton market slumped a few 
points as the result of the ginners’ report. The quick re- 
covery of the cotton market was quickly followed by the 
recovery in the yarn market, and buying became less active. 
Weaving yarns moved slowly and spinners were holding 
firmly. Single yarns advanced. 

Later in the month combed yarns in single coarse num- 
bers were slow, but fine yarns continued firm and scarce. 
There were a number of inquiries in the Philadelphia market 
for carded yarn on cones for prompt and future deliveries 
in from 10,000 to 100,000 pound lots. Buyers continued to 
be reluctant to pay the prices asked, but were doing so when 
they found that the need for the yarn was imperative at their 
mills. Weaving yarns continued slow, the prices not ad- 
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vancing in the Philadelphia market, although the New York 


market showed some increase. 


Following are recent quotations on the Philadelphia 


market : 

Southern Single Skeins. 

GB. oad nds 0 0.0 «big ae 2. Ue Sore a sleee Gwe 26 
+ Sa eo, 8 | a ee Ri ae ...-26% @27 
ae ja \a'e De 27% @28 OO DE a vate x ..-.-80 @30% 
248 ... Pere: Fo Soe SCAT 32 
ae wee... -BE% @36 | 

Southern Single Warps. 

eee os woe eee 25% @26 hg See ee were 25% @26 
RES ES Sa oe ee 26% J, US eee 2644 @27 
ES os So dg 4 \os pe 27%) @28 i sey sete ee 80% @31 
ees secccsneee @82% | B0s....:. (ioe 
40s jae ee 48 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins } 
8-4 slack. se ..24 @24%: | 9-4slack....... .24% @25 
8-3-4 hard twist....24 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 

_ Beeeere ....25% @26 SR SMe Ai ER GR o's ae ee 26 @26% 
Be o06°55 ....2614%4@27 ae oA ee wae 
ee se who's oa -.27 @28 =. ~“ferer at ..31 @32 
246° 5. ..82% @33 | Severe, 
ae > + one ae are: fe .-48 @51 
Me ha ig, oak a | 

Southern Two-Ply Warps. 

Re ee 26 ae 6 sane ak ge 
ae ree: ee: eee |e .- 27% @29 
ov b id sin 3/> nln Se = Serre ...-31% @32 
WR Ad o\a<< ais ...-82 @82% a ee Pe a: .-37 @3s 
a eee RRS ere een a 
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Nozrthzrn Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 


Se. i ! 34 @34% 24s ...36 @36% 
 .. Be > ....-3836% @37 3Us ...39 @40 
er 2s. 1.2.44 @45 40s ..53 @54 
RE eee 63 @64 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
Se ews vy are re 45 226. cacae (a 45 
1 AE SE as * 49 @ 50 308... . - 08 @55 
[0 Ee : 64 @65 50s 75 (@ 76 
_ are .B85 70s 05 ago7 
ee ee Pee 1.12 @1.15 


Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 


Sas arate “" ..274%% @28 10s 28 @ 23 te 
OS oad xo ae 6 ...28%@29 l4s 29 @29% 
AGG. ~ arp 6s . .29% @30 18s 30 @30% 
gah eae ...30%@31 22s 31 @31} 
| ea ..82 @32% 26s 32%, @33 
Be Saks « ‘ 35 @37 ! 40s .45 (46 

Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
a ..29% @30 12s 5 @30% 
aa ‘ 30% @31 Sy ..31 @3lie 
Be< <8 « roo 31%, @32 20s .82 @32% 
| eae ..34 @34% 26s ...34% @35 
808 .. 12-3 @38 | 
Northcrn Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 

10s_. 36% @37 12s 37 @37%, 
pes ss Dele x 37144 @38 16s 38 @38% 
|< 39 @39% 20s 39 @39% 
22s. 391%4,@40 24s 40% @41 
ye ‘ 41% @42 | 30s .53 @54 
36s 55 @57 40s .57 @60 
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Designs for Fancy Cotton Fabrics. 


BY T. WOODHOUSE AND J. IRELAND. 


PART THIRTY-TWO. 
A very suitable fabrie for a portiere or heavy curtain 
or for upholstery purposes is that reproduced in Fig. 140. 
It is self-colored and thereby lends itself to the condition 
of being woven in natural-colored yarns. A certain num- 
ber of the pieces can then be dyed to any desired color, or 
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a full range of different colors may be dyed to suit the 


tastes of the buyers. Equally good results would obtain 
by using a filling of a different color to the warp. 

The cloth under notice is a reddish-brown color and 
there are 60 threads per inch and 31 picks per inch. The 
unit design stands on 172 threads and 40 picks; but since 
the warp threads run in pairs, it is only necessary to show 


one of each pair on the design, or altogether 86 threads as 
illustrated at G in Fig. 141. The predominant character 





of the design is a compound herring-bone or arrow-head 
ornament. The two parallel broad twills which mark the 
herring-bone order are 5-thread warp twills, and they ap- 
pear at intervals of 13 and 17 picks, respectively. A neat 
diamond warp pattern is introduced into the narrower 
space, each diamond being encircled with a very narrow 
band of plain weave. The weaves in the wider space con- 
trast very well with the diamond paterns, and are composed 
of groups of left-hand and right-hand twills which float 
over 3 picks and which oppose in direction the much bolder 
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twills of a continuous herring-bone type. 


Neglecting the 
selvages, the design may be drafted on to 30 harnesses as 
exemplified at H, Fig. 141. With the draft as arranged, 
the weaving plan would consist of the 30 threads and 40 
picks bracketed and marked J at the top of the design. 
Although a good number of designs have already ap- 
peared, the base of which is the diamond, we make no 
apology for introducing one or two more, especially since 


this base is such an important one. There is an enormous 
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number of. patterns made upon the diamond principle, and 
an extensive variety of effects produced. The effects ob- 
tained in each particular example not only show up the 
cloth to advantage, but also suggest ideas to the designer 
to be.embodied in other designs of a like nature. 

The fabrie illustrated in Fig. 142 is introduced mainly 
to demonstrate the very unique arrangement and construc- 
tion of the broad band which forms the real outlines of the 
diamond. The white warp contains 74 threads per inch, 
and there are 52 picks per inch of red filling. One unit 
of the design on 72 threads and 88 picks is shown at K in 
Fig. 143. The outer edges of the broad, diamond bands 
are displayed with the red filling which floats over five 
threads. Between these two broad bands is a double band of 
small diamonds also developed by the filling, and edged on 
three sides with three threads of plain weave. The red 
filling is used still further to develop the five small dia- 
monds in the center of eqgh large diamond, and this central 
group of five diamonds signds out prominently ona per- 
feetly plain ground. The design is obviously symmetrical, 
and requires 37 harnesses on a pointed draft as shown at 
L, Fig. 143. With this arrangement the weaving plan con- 
sists of all the picks, and the first 37 threads bracketed and 
marked M. 

The diamond foundation illustrated in Fig. 144 is 
somewhat similar, so far as its general outline is concerned, 
to the diamond foundation in Fig. 142, that is to say, it is 
not a pure diamond pattern, but is made more or less elon- 
gated or lozenge-shaped by the introduction of a small 
figure, in this ease a small diamond, at the junctions of the 
right-hand and left-hand directed sections or herring-bone 
twills. The two patterns, however, differ greatly in thai 


141. 


whereas the foundation part in Fig. 142 is the chief and 
predominating ornament, the similar part in liz. 144 is of 
a very subdued nature. Nevertheless, the generai effect in 
Fig. 144 is very pretty, and the construction of this pattern 
is rather more complicated than that in Fig. 142. There are 
72 threads per inch of white warp, and 52 pieks per inch 
of a rich green filling; the green filling forn: the major 
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portion of the large central figure which is the most pro- 


nounced section of the fabric. 

A reference to the design unit in Fig. 145 shows that 
this foundation pattern ,as a whole is developed by the 6- 
thread imitation gauze weave arranged naturally in the di- 
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Fig. 143. 


rections necessary for the proper outline of the figure. The 
construction of this weave appeared on p. !90 of these 
articles in the March 1915 issue of Corron. 

The central figure, consciously or unconsc,cusly, repre- 
sents close'y that of a spider, and it is develojed o-%: a per- 
fectly plain weave ground. The body of the spider is also 
developed by the plain weave, while the appendag:s are ob- 
tained by more or less irregular floating of the filling 
picks; in cases where a comparatively wide area has to be 
covered, the floats are checked by the introduction of a single 
mark as emphasized in six of the appendages. 

Referring again to Fig. 144, it will be seen that there 
are three shades in the pattern; Ist, the rich green shade of 
floating filling. 2nd, the medium shade obtained by the 6- 
thread imitation gauze weave. 3rd, the plain surface of the 
ground. No attempt has been made to reduce the design 
to its least possible number of harnesses, because there are 
only a few similarly interweaving threads in the design, and 
because such patterns are more suitable for production by 


jacquard machines than by dobbies. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Correction. 


A reader in Shanghai, China, has written that a portion 
of the article on Designing Fancy Cotton Fabries, as it ap- 
peared on pages 228-230 of the March number, was not 
quite clear to him. He asked several definite questions, 
which were submitted to the authors for reply.—Editor. 
Eprror Corron : 

We are much obliged for the remarks of your Chinese 
correspondent concerning the matter on pages 228 and 229 
of the March, 1916, issue of your journal, and beg to 
reply as follows: 

1. Page 228, column 1, line 2. “The warp contains 
114 threads, ete.,” should read 144 threads, as suggested. 
As a matter of fact, it is 144 in our rough notes. 

2. Page 229 column 2, line 20. The phrase, “200—118 
—82 hooks and needles in operation” should be: 200—118 
—82 hooks and needles inoperative (i. e., 82 hooks and 
needles idle). 

3. The weaving plan J, Fig. 122, page 229, was made 
as shown in order that the twill section might appear with 
a better starting point than when made absolutely from 
the design, and unfortunately a slight error has been made. 
The real weaving plan made without any digression from 
the design H, page 229, should be as now supplied and 


marked J’. The weaving plan at J, page 229, although not 
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exactly in keeping with the design and draft shown, would 
give approximately the same effect in the cloth. 

4. Your correspondent states that there are 56 threads 
of fancy and not 58, as mentioned on page 229, col. 2, line 
57. The statement on that page, however, is quite correct. 
It is certainly true that the first and last threads of these 
58. that is, the 8th thread and the 65th thread in design H, 
are perfectly plain, and, as such, are drawn through the 
heddles of the two plain harnesses as indicated in the draft. 
In reality however, as will be seen from the design, these 
two extreme threads form the two edges of the fancy stripe. 
If this particular fabric had been made of two colors, one 
for the fancy stripe, and one for the plain stripe, it would 
have been necessary to have had 58 threads of the same 
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color for the fancy stripe, and not 56 as suggested. Con- 
sider, for example, the same figured stripe woven in com- 
bination with a simple twill stripe: in this case it will be 
more apparent that the 8th and 65th threads would form 
part of the stripe. It is simply coincidental that, in the 
combination illustrated, these two threads interweave ex- 
actly the same as those which form the plain stripe. The 
attention called to the matter, however, is quite legitimate, 
for one could very easily form the same opinion as your 
correspondent from a photograph of the pattern. 

5. With regard to the necessity of using four harnesses 
instead of two, this would depend upon whether two har- 
nesses could carry a sufficient number of heddles for the 
sett used. If they could, then the two only would be used 
for the plain section. Otherwise, four would be used as is 
indicated on page 230, col. 1, line 14. In order to prevent 
any misapprehension about this phase, it should perhaps 
be stated that, unless otherwise stated, the draft submitted 
assumes the minimum number of harnesses to which the 
design ean be drafted. It will be quite well understood, 
however, that it may often be desirable, and in some cases 
absolutely necessary, to duplicate some sections of the har- 
ness for the above mentioned purposes. 

We appreciate very much your correspondent’s interest 
in the work, and should be grateful for any further criti- 
¢ism. The Authors. 


Effective Oct. 1st, the Day Adjustable Bearing Co.., 
Greenwood, S. C., changed their name to the Textile Special- 
ty Co. They will continue to manufacture under this name 


their regular lirfe of textile specialties. 
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The Chapman Ball Bearing Spindle. 


Before the advent of ball bearings, it was but natural 
that plain journal-bearings should be used on spindles as 
well as other parts of textile machinery. Journal-bearings 
are quite satisfactory for moderate speeds and for rela- 
tively heavy machinery. But for the high speeds required 
for spindles for increased production and the marked in- 
fluence that changes of speed have on quality of yarn call 
for a vastly improved spindle bearing. In the absence of 
the ball-bearing idea, designers have tried various devices 
to overcome the defects 
which cropped out when the 
spindle was run at high 
speed. These devices have 
proved more or less satisfac- 
tory, but in every case they 
have used altogether too much 
power. 

The whole problem is 
solved by the Chapman ball- 
bearing spindle which can be 
operated at 20.000 revolutions 
per minute without heating, 
and which runs so easily that 
the yarn produced is said to 
be 15 or 16 per cent stronger 
and what is also important, 
one-third of the power neces- 
sary to drive the spindle is 
saved. The accompanying il- 
lustrations show the exterior 
of the Chapman ball-bearing 
spindle, which resembles very 
closely the exterior of all 
spindles now upon the mar- 
ket. The section shows the 
parts at actual size. The 
spindle blade which is not 
shown in section is the same 
as the spindle blade in any 
spindle, but the lower part is 
of the form shown in the sec- 
The extreme low- 
er end is cone-shaped and 


tional view. 


rests upon five steel balls 
which are carried in the race 
formed in the step bearing as 
shown. This bearing which 
sets into the spring sleeve 
has a very fine adjustment by 
having 64 threads to the inch. 
When adjusted, the step bear- 





ing is prevented from turning by a lock clip which engages 
one of the three slots in the step bearing. This spring sleeve 
is fitted at both ends to the bolster but the lower end is 
free to move slightly because of smaller diameter. This 
construction provides for the spindle finding its own center 
of rotation when operating at high speed. 

Many years ago, it was established that the spindle 
should have a bearing within the bobbin. Unless the de- 
sign includes such a bearing, the winding of the yarn on 
the bobbin has a tendency to pull the spindle blade out 
of perpendicular which would cause excessive friction 
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and change of speed so that a lack of uniformity in the 
yarn would result. The Chapman ball-bearing spindle takes 
care of this by having another set of steel balls and a race 
within the bobbin, so that the spindle is always main- 
tained in its correct position. These balls rest upon the 
conical surface as shown in the sectional view and are kept 
in place by tlie race just above. 

The tapered steel bobbin holder called the “whirl base” 
shown near the top of the sectional view fits tightly over 
the collar of the whirl which forms the pulley for the spindle 
band. This provides the means for rotating the spindle. 
Although the amount of oil necessary in ball bearings 


is extremely small, for such bearings require little or no 





lubrication, this spindle is given an abundant supply in order 
that it may run for long periods without the slightest at- 
tention. Years of service have proved that with ordinary 
attention and proper lubrication, ball bearings show no 
wear. 

The oil is supplied to the oil tube or reservoir, which is 
formed in the base casting. It reaches the spring sleeve 
and also the bolster by means of oil holes and the slots, 
The oil well is 


covered by the oil tube cap, which is also the doffer guard. 


which give elasticity to the spring sleeve. 


This cover or cap is hinged by a pin and so shaped that it 
forms a hook and extends over the whirl to prevent the 
spindle from rising while running. Due to the rotation of 
the spindle, the oil works upward and thoroughly lubricates 


the bolster, spindle and spring sleeve. It is prevented from 
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coming out of the spindle by an oil guard just below the 
whirl. Another oil guard which forms part of the race for 
the upper ball bearing prevents the oil becoming free at 
this point. 

This spindle can be put upon any ring-spinning frame 
or upon any twister frame for the lower portion of the base 
casting passes through the spindle rail and is held securely 
by the nut which bears against the washer as shown. 





Honesty. 


A man who is not honest with himself plays the crook 
to his best friend. 

Don’t you ever believe that a man is on the level simply 
beeause he tells the truth to others and is not afraid to 
pass his butcher on the street. These are simply the out- 
ward semblances of honesty and give him a certain prestige 
among his neighbors. 

It may be this self-same man lets fear commit highway 
robbery on his courage, or conceit assassinate his ambition. 

There are all sorts of petty crimes liable to take place 
in the inner being of us all, and, subconsciously, we must 
bar the doors tightly and frequently change the combination 
to our Soule Vault, or bandit impulses will break in some- 
where and one part of ourself will do another part damage. 

Laziness is a red-handed criminal, always pursuing us. 
Haste may transform itself into a second-story crook and 
rob our aceuracy. Thirst for the seductive cocktail is an 
incendiary, which may set fire to our digestive apparatus 
and get away with our brains before the ice water brigade 
arrives. Idleness will commit larceny after trust, and dis- 
courtesy is a thug which entices us to become an accessory 
in his carnival of crime. 

It pays, onee in a while, to go take a long walk with 
yourself, and, if necessary, let one-half of yourself ask the 
other half some very personal questions. Find out if any 
of your traits are retarding your progress mentally, mor- 
ally or financially, and if they are, arrest the devils and 
bind them over without bond to the court of good judg- 
ment, 

If you won’t be reasonably honest with yourself, you 
certainly can’t expect other folks to be, and not only that, 
some day the little Yeggs in you will get so numerous they 
will hold a eaucus and “steam-roller” you out of your job. 

Be your own friend and then you will always have some 
fellow around to help you out.—The Right Way. 





Further evidence of the remarkable activity and devel- 
opment of the British chemical industry is afforded by the 
news that a leading Yorkshire firm has just completed nego- 
tiations for the acquisition of land at Cadishead, near Man- 
chester, at which new chemical works are to be built, which 
will provide employment for 700 to 1,000 workers. No in- 
dustry in England has developed so extensively as the 
chemical industry since the outbreak of the war, and it may 
be taken as fairly certain that further important develop- 
It is understood that 
a contract has already been placed for the construction of 


ments are due in the near future. 


large tanks of reinforeed concrete, and the erection oi the 
works and offices will be carried through as speedily as 
possible. A housing scheme is also in contemplation, and 
altogether the projected new works should be of great bene- 


fit to the village. P 
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Cotton Piece-Goods Dyeing. 


BY SOLOMON RIVELIS. 


The machinery of any cotton piece-goods dye-house con- 
sists of either jigs, water-mangles, continuous dyeing ma- 
chines or padders. There is but little difference between 
a water-mangle and padder, or between a jig and a con- 
tinuous dyeing machine, so far as construction is concerned, 
and, considering that the jig is a fairly old machine and 
that the water-mangle came with it at the same time, it 
would appear that very little development has been accom- 
plished so far as improved machinery is concerned since 
the jig came into existence. Still, when it is considered 
that all improvements and inventions tend to greater pro- 
duction and saving of labor, the dye-house does not lag 
much behind many other industries, that require complicated 
machinery to attain greater production and saving of labor, 
such as, for instance, weaving of cloth, newspaper printing, 
calico printing, ete. 

It is not an uncommon thing to dye cotton piece-goods 
on the padder at the rate of 150 to 200 yards per minute, 
doing practically the same amount of work in as many 
minutes as required as many hours a few years ago. 

Where the progress of an industry depends on improved 
machinery, every time such an improvement is made the 
manufacturers of the improved machinery try to distribute 
as many as possible, and the benefit is universal. 

On the other hand, where the machinery remains the 
same, but the mode of application is changed, it may take 
years before one dye-house learns of the doings of another, 
and in the meantime the majority is running with consid- 
erable loss of time and production, 

The jig is too well known to need any description, the 
only thing that may be of interest is that extra large jigs 
are put up at present, so that from 2,000 to 3,000 yards 
may be dyed on one jig. The advantages are more uni- 
formity in shade and a saving of dyestuff, which amounts 
to about 20 to 25 per cent as compared to the small jig 
for the same number of yards. There is but little gain as 
far as production is concerned. 

The average output per small jig is 3,000 yards per 
day, which is a good average for direct colors, while, for 
sulphur and vat colors, 1,800 yards is a good day’s run. 

Continuous dyeing machines may consist of from one 
to eight boxes, each one is provided with a pair of squeeze 
rollers, and heated by either direct or indirect steam. For 
substantive cotton colors a one-box machine is sufficient. 
In this case the goods are well prepared and dried before 
dyeing. According to the shade (light or dark), the goods 
may get one or two runs through the machine. The dye 
liquor is made up in a tub of about 200 gallons capacity, 
and this is constantly fed into the dye box so as to keep 
the liquor to a certain level. If more than one dyestuff 
is used, and if these were selected properly, good uniform 
shades are obtained. Should one dyestuff exhaust faster 
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than the other, an addition of small quantities of that par- 
ticular color at certain intervals, say every five minutes, 
will keep the dye box fairly constant. When two runs 
are given the dyestuff is divided in two portions. In this 
ease half of the dyestuff properly dissolved is added to the 
dye box, enough water is allowed for 3,000 to 4,000 yards, 
i.e., as much as it may absorb, and leave about one-quarter 
in the box, or enough to cover the bottom rollers, then the 
goods are brought back, the rest of the dyestuff is added 
and the goods passed once more. Any liquor left in the 
dye box is run off, and the same is repeated with the next 
batch of goods. The average speed is from 50 to 90 yards 
per minute. 

For sulphur color a three-box machine is necessary. 
The first box is the dye-bath, the second an oxidizing bath, 
the third a wash, which may be either cold or hot. As is 
the case with direct colors, the goods may get one or two 
runs. In the case of two runs, the goods should be washed 
on the water-mangle after the first run, so as to remove 
any bichromate left on the goods from the oxidizing bath. 
The strength of the oxidizing bath, which is usually sodium 
or potassium bichromate and acetic acid, depends on the 
amount of sodium sulphide used. For a 100-gallon box, 
15 to 30 pounds of bichromate and 10 to 20 pounds of 
acetic acid is a good start. Allowing that 20 per cent of 
this is used up for each 1,000 yards, so much should be 
added from time to time. It is a good poliey to have the 
goods pass over a few guide rollers after they come out 
of the dye and before passing into the chrome bath. These 
rollers can be arranged above the dye box. This air pas- 
sage helps the oxidation and gives somewhat deeper and 
brighter shades. It also saves on the chrome. 

The temperature of the dye bath should be at the boil, 
that of the chrome bath at 140 to 150 degrees F. It is 
much better to have hot water in the wash box, as the 
decomposed chrome salts are easier removed by hot water 
than by cold. This box should be fitted with an overflow 
and fresh water should be running in all the time. 

An average output for such a machine is from 12,000 
yards to 30,000 yards per day, depending on the speed and 
number of runs the goods may get. 

Padders.—Under this name a one-box continuous dyeing 
machine is usually understood; in fact, all text-books in 
speaking of padders picture a one-box machine. The 
quality and quantity of work done on a padder puts this 
machine in a class by itself. The production is greater on 
a padder than any other machine, and more uniformity of 
shade is possible for a large run on the latter than on 
any other machine. 

The difference between these two machines lies in the 
following: The dye-box of a continuous dyeing machine 
is similar to a jig, i. e., it is provided with wooden or iro: 
rollers so that the goods get a couple of dips in the dye 
liquor before they pass through the nip. The dye-box of 
a padder has no such rollers, is rather shallow and very 
close to the bottom nip roll; the distance at the center is 
only three-quarters of an ineh. The bottom nip roll is 
about 60 inches or over in circumference and dips in the 
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dye liqiter when the box is filled with it. The speed is 
from 150 yards to 200 yards per minute. The goods pass 
at once through the nip and the contact causes the dye 
liquor to penetrate the goods, and the dyeing is practically 
done in the nip. 

Here lies the reason why more uniform shades for a 
larger run is obtained on a padder. The goods simply 
earry out so much of the dye liquor; there is no time for 
exhaustion, capillary attraction or affinity. The dye is 
forced on the goods and the drying fixes it on the fibre. 

Sometimes starch and solute oils are added to the dye 
liquor so that the goods are dyed and finished in one opera- 
tion. The only regretable part about the padder is that 
only light and medium shades ean be dyed successfully. 
All grades of goods cannot be dyed either. Goods heavier 
than 8 ounces per yard are hard to penetrate evenly on a 
| adder. 

Dyestuffs used for cotton piece-goods dyeing may be 
divided into the following classes: Direct cotton colors, 
sulphur eolors, basie colors and vat eolors. 

Direct colors are most extensively used, due to the sim 
plicity of application, salt being the only other chemical 
used besides the dyestuff, and even this is omitted in 
machine and padder dyeing. If it were not for the limited 
fastness of these colors to light and laundering they would 
be the ideal colors for dyeing, and the dyeing would be but 
a simple operation. As it is, they are being slowly replaced 
by sulphur colors, and the time is not far off when these 
two elasses of colors will change piaces. 

Sulphur colors are dyed in an alkaline solution of 
sodium sulphide, and, as a rule, are after-treated with 
bichromate of sodium, copper sulphate and acetic acid. 
This last operation is sometimes omitted, as it is easier to 
match to shade when not after-treated. However, to omit 
this operation is to take away about 30 per cent of the 
fastness of the color in general, and the fastness to storing 
in particular. 

The storing-fastness is a troublesome proposition and 
usually comes up months after the goods were dyed. Fs- 
pecially is it discouraging when the goods have been cut up 
and made into garments. All kinds of misunderstandings 
arise, threatening letters, damage suits, ete., and it usually 
ends with a loss to both parties. To avoid this trouble, all 
that is necessary is to be sure that no alkali is left in the 
goods. All sulphur colors are affeeted by air and moisture, 
more or less, but as a rule they become brighter in shade. 
Alkalies, on the other hand, dull the shades and also con- 
siderably diminish the fastness of sulphur colors to light. 
Sodium sulphide left on the goods causes still greater com- 
plications. It is an estimated fact that the sodium sulphide 
is In time oxidized to a sulphate, and it must be an acid 
sulphate, beeause cases where the goods are tender, i. e., 
lose in tensile strength, are not uncommon. Keeping these 
facts in mind, let us see what would happen to a piece of 
goods dyed with sulphur colors and on which some free 
alkali had been left, due to improper washing. 

The goods folded in the piece, or if made into the gar- 
ments and piled in piles have the folds exposed to air and 
atmospheric moisture. The shades at these exposed places 
would change a little, even if no alkali were left in the 
goods, more so if any other kind of an alkali were present, 
than sodium sulphide, because, as mentioned above, alkalies 
dull the shades, and hence the natural tone of the color 


would be altered by an exposure. 
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With sodium sulphide as the alkali the change will be 
considerably greater, due to the formation of the acid salts. 
The acid salt may completely change the shade; for in- 
stance, a dull grey may be changed into a pearl, a bluish 
grey into a violet, ete. In fact the lighter and brighter 
shades are more easily affected, or rather show these effects 
to a greater disadvantage than dark and dull shades. To 
remove all the alkali from the goods, washing alone in run- 
ning cold water is not sufficient. (A simple observation of 
the difficulty of removing sodium sulphide from the hands 
will prove this argument. After prolonged washing in 
cold water the slippery feel is still felt on the fingers.) 
Even the addition of some acetic acid to the last washing 
is not absolutely safe. It all depends how well the goods 
were washed before the acetic acid was added. If im- 
properly washed the little acid added may be neutralized 
before half of the goods passed through it, and the dyer 
will never know about it. Hence an after-treatment with 
bichromate and acetie acid, in conjunction with bluestone 
or without it, is in a way a safeguard against any such 
chances. Not only is the alkali neutralized, but also the 
sodium sulphide is completely oxidized. Should the after- 
treatment be faultily earried out, or the washing incomplete, 
the dyer will soon learn about it. Either the shade will be 
off, or the copper sulphate will leave a milky, dirty effect 
on the goods. 

Sulphur colors may be divided into two classes: Direct 
sulphur colors, or those that are only dissolved by the 
sodium sulphide but not reduced, and sulpho-vat colors, 
or those colors that are reduced at the same time by sodium 
sulphide similarly to vat colors. It is easy to tell one 
from another by simply observing how the color changes 
while dissolving it. A direct Immedial blue will remain 
blue in solution, while an Indogene blue or Indone blue 
will give a yellowish solution. The same is true with Kati- 
gene blues and Katigene Indigo blues. 

There is a close link between the vat colors and the 
sulpho-vat colors, both in method of dyeing and fastness. 
The same precaution must be taken in dyeing either of 
these classes of colors, and their relative fastness is about 
the same, except to chemic, to which the sulpho-vat colors, 
with very few exceptions, are not fast. 

All sulphur colors may be treated alike when dyed on 
a continuous dyeing machine, i. e., given a run through the 
dye liquor, an air passage, a chrome bath and wash. 

On the jigs the sulpho-vat colors require more care and 
supervision than the direct sulphur colors. In fact, the 
latter are dyed in almost the same way as the direct cotton 
colors, the difference being the sodium sulphide in the dye 
bath and the extra washing or after-treatment with bichro- 
mate of sodium, bluestone and acetic acid. 

The difficulty in dyeing sulpho-vat colors is to prevent 
uneven oxidation. It will be well to remember the follow- 
ing rules: Beam the goods evenly, avoid unnecessary stops 
and make those that are necessary as short as possible; 
immediately and completely oxidize the goods after dyeing. 
If the laborer is inexperienced and cannot beam up a 
straight even roll, it is best to run the goods over a tenter 
frame before bringing them to the jigs. 

A stop even for a few minutes is enough to cause part 
of the goods and sometimes the whole batch to be mottled, 
i. e., show dark blotches. This is due to the fact that 
sulpho-vat colors oxidize very quickly in the air, and when 
the batch is at rest air gets into the spaces where. the 
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excess of dye liquor runs out; these parts of the goods 
are oxidized, and when they meet fresh dye liquor they 
will dye up a darker color than the unoxidized parts, hence, 
the mottled appearance. For those very reasons the oxi- 
dizing bath whatever it might be, bichromate of sodium and 
acetic acid, hydrogen peroxide or perborates, should be 
prepared without any delay. The goods in the meantime 
are not allowed to rest, but made to swing around. It is 
always better to have an extra man to assist the one that 
runs the jigs. 

Basie colors are not fast, but for their brightness are 
still used considerably for. dyeing cotton piece-goods. As 
cotton piece-goods have no effinity for these colors, it 
entirely depends on the mordant whether the goods dyed 
with basie colors will bleed in cold or hot water, or crock, 
i. e., rub off on white, or not. 

The following example of a practical difficulty and 
how it was overcome will make this point much clearer. 
In dyeing a certain dark shade of American beauty, there 
were always complaints of the color bleeding even in cold 
water. The method of dyeing was as follows: 

Tannie acid, 6 pounds, at 190° F...4 ends on the jig 

Tartar emetic, 114% pounds, cold...2 ends on the jig 

Wash in cold water............ 2 ends on the jig 
Then the dyestuff was added in two portions, first two 
ends at 120 degrees F., then 5 ends boiling, and after all 
this trouble the color would bleed. A change was made. 
The goods were mordanted on the padder. Six pounds of 
tannie acid were dissolved in 12 gallons of water, i. e., 
just enough water necessary to pass through 600 yards of 
goods, so that all the tannie acid would be carried out 


and remain on the goods. 
through a continuous three-box machine, the first box con- 
taining antimony sulphate, the other two cold water. From 
the continuous machine the goods were taken to the jigs 
and dyed the old way, but 4 ends in the dye were sufficient 
to get the shade. Not only was the color made faster, but 
also less dyestuff was needed, over two pounds of dyestuff 
less, which amounted to a saving of three dollars per each 
600 yards. 


bleed. 


This in itself explains why the color used to 
There was not enough mordant for the dyestuff to 
combine with, and to get the shade the goods were dyed 
in a‘ concentrated solution of the dye, hence, would give 
up this excess in the first washing. 

Of all the antimony salts used as a fixing agent for 
tannic acid, tartar emetic is the best and safest, though any 
of the other salts may be used with just as good results. 
All that is necessary is to neutralize the excess acid by 
adding a small amount of soda ash to the solution. An 
acid antimony salt may cause streaks after dyeing, and as 


‘antimony salt with an inorganic acid for its radical is more 


acid than the tartar emetic, the addition of soda ash is 
necessary. However, the inorganic salts of antimony are 
richer in the metal and much cheaper and should be used 
where large quantities of aniimony are consumed daily. 
To this class belongs Algol, Indanthrene, 
Ciba, Indone colors, and a few others. 


Vat colors. 
The literature on 
these colors as given out by different dye concerns is 
rather incomplete, and at times somewhat misleading, and 
from using vat colors in 


has discouraged many dyers 


general. 


These dyes are rather a troublesome lot, but far from 
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impossible; are difficult to match to shade, hence mmprac- 
where only a couple of thousand 
But for 


a large run, where the same shade would be dyed for a few 


tical for job dyeing, i. e., 
yards or so are to be matehed to shade correctly. 


days, or may be weeks, the dyeing could be made just as 
work 


little more eare and attention. 


as any other, although requiring a 


Vat colors for cotton piece- 


much a routine 


goods are generally dyed on the jig. The proper way to 
match to shade is to make a practical trial, either of the 
goods in question or of some other dye order that is to 
be dyed a deeper shade, but the same quality of goods, so 
that if the shade comes out wrong the goods may be re- 
deemed by topping up the darker shade. 

The main difficulty in dyeing vat colors is to prevent 
uneven oxidation and to keep the dye bath in a perfectly 
reduced state. The same rules as for sulpho-vat colors 
hold good with vat colors, namely, even-beamed batches of 
goods, short stops while the goods are still in the dye 
liquor, immediate oxidation after dyeing. No strict rules 
as to’ how much hydrosulphite and eaustie soda should be 
used, will hold good, as this depends on the amount of color 
used, grade of goods, and the number of ends the goods 
To take two extremes, a light shade that 
Algol paste was dyed with one 


may receive. 


required one pound of 
pound of each, hydrosulphite and eaustic; a deep shade 
that required 19 pounds, 8 ounces of the Algol colors was 
dyed with only seven pounds of hydrosulphite and four 
pounds of caustic soda. The latter formula was carefully 
worked out with the intentions of getting the best exhaus- 
tion possible with the least expenditure of chemicals. It 
must be borne in mind that excess of caustic soda and hydro- 
sulphite retards the exhaustion of the dye. 

Of all the oxidizing agents proposed and tried, sodium 
bichromate is the cheapest and best for practical purposes. 
It is usually used in conjunetion with acetie acid, the tem- 
perature of the oxidizing bath should be 130 to 140 degrees 
F. As in the ease with hydrosulphite and caustie soda, no 
rules ean be given that will hold good for different shades, 
but, taking the same to extremes, for example, the following 
quantities were used: for the light shades, one pound of 
sodium-bichromate and one and one-half pints of acetic 
acid (60 per cent strength) ; for the dark shade, six pounds 
bichromate of sodium and seven pints of acetie acid. 

Usually the shades come somewhat dull after ehronting. 
This is due partly to the reduced chrome salt, which is of 
greenish color, and partly to the sodium-bichromate, itself. 
Light shades show this worse than dark. To remove these 
impurities, soaping after the first washing is enough for 
dark and dull shades. For light and bright shades, it is 
better to wash first in cold water, then in boiling water 
and finally in a weak solution of sodium-hydrosulphite, or 
sodium-bisulphite, at 150 degrees F. This last treatment 
brings out the original brightness of color. 





A New Dyeing and Printing Process. 

The application of resinous phenol-formaldehyde con- 
densation products in the textile industry is restricted in 
practice by their insolubility. Mixtures of these products 
can be diluted only by means of certain organic solvents, 
and therefore the conjoint use of the usual thickening dis- 
solving agents is precluded. 

One use of such condensation products of phenol and 
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formaldehyde as “bakelite,” “resinite’ and “condensite” 


depends upon the fact that the conversion into solid poly- 
merised and completely condensed products, enables the 
metallic powder, pigments or coloring substances mixed 
with them to be fixed mechanically. Another employment 
of these condensation products depends upon the property 
of also combining chemically with dyestuffs possessed by 
their polymerisaticn produets, 

As the resinous phenol-formaldehyde condensation prod- 
ucts are insoluble in water, however, the preparations hith- 
erto known cznnot be used practically in printing and pad- 
ding. Consequently, the components of these products have 
necessarily been introduced into the mixed color in such 
a way that their condensation, and the fixation of the color- 
ing matter on the fibre does not take place until the subse- 
quent steaming. C, Favre, in an attempt to replace mor- 
danting with tannin, introduced a mixture of resorcin and 
formaldehyde into the printing colors. These colors have, 
however, the great drawback of instability. 

The Kattunmanufaktur E, Zundel proceeds in the same 
manner, and also uses the amidised condensation produets, 
which are formed in a similar manner on the fibre when the 
color containing the formaldehyde is treated with ammonia 
or aromatic amines. The method of working with the 
amidised products ehables a series of dyestuffs otherwise 
only used on animal fibres to be used on cotton. 

The subject of British Patent 7,284—1915 deals with 
new methods for using watersoluble phenol-formaldehyde 
condensation products, both as mechanical and chemical fix- 
ing agents in dyeing or printing. These products have the 
important technical advantage of being miscible with the 
When 
concentrated they form a colorless liquid, having all the 
properties of a good thickening agent. When steamed they 
become insoluble, and then effect the mechanical fixation of 
They ean be 


customary aqueous thickening and dissolving agents. 


the dyestuff, pigments or metallic powders. 
used in general as chemical fixing agents or mordants. 
Without being amidised, they ean be used to fix Victoria 
Violet 4 BS, Domingo Blue A, Azo Acid Blue B, Acid An- 
thracene Red 5 BL and other wool dyestuffs on to cotton. 
On animal fibres the affinity of these dyestuffs is inereas- 
ed by the use of the water soluble condensation products, 
so that two color effects can be obtained by printing woolen 
fabries with condensation product, and then steaming and 
dyeing. The colors are fast to light. Towards basie dye- 
stuffs the condensation products act as a tannin substitute. 
The following is an example for preparing a water 
soluble condensation product: Heat to the boiling point, 
100 parts of phenol, 100 parts of 40 per cent formaldehyde 
and 5 parts of sodium hydroxide, and stop the reaction by 
The produet is neutralized by an acid, and, if neec- 


cooling. 
The printing color may be 


essary, concentrated in vacuo. 
prepared as follows: 
2 kilos barium sulphate, 50 per cent., paste, 
750 grms. acetic acid, 60 to 70 per cent, 
100 grms. acetyl cellulose, 
acetie acid, 60 to 7Q per cent, 


condensation product. 


250 germs. 

1,600 germs. 

The acetyl cellulose is dissolved in 750 grammes acetic 
acid, and the barium sulphate is mixed with 250 grammes 
The two preparations are then mixed.—The 


acetic acid. 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 
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Now We Standardize the Guarantee! 


DOZEN years the intro- 
duetion of The Barrett Specifi- 


ago 


cation standardized roofing 
practice throughout the country and 


gave to the old “tar-and-gravel roof” 
a definite character and reliability. 
Local contractors, in the past, have 
been accustomed to guaranteeing roofs 
of this type, free of repairs for from 
five to ten years. 

To good reliable roofers such guaran- 
tees were no burden beeause the roof 
they constructed would last much 
longer than the guaranteed period. 
The fly-by-night roofer, however, did 
a poor and cheap job, gave his guar- 
antee reeklessly—and was generally 
out of business when the roof leaked 
or trouble came. 

As manufacturers of the materials used 
in Barrett Specification Roofs we, 
therefore, determined a short time ago 
to standardize these guarantees and 
make them of real value to users of 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


We, therefore, arranged with the 
U. §. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
to issue a 20-Year Guaranty Bond 


covering Barrett Specification 


Roof of 50 squares and over wherever 


every 


our imspection service was available. 
Today this Guaranty and Inspection 
Service covers all towns of 25,000 popu- 
lation and over and most of the smaller 
places in the thickly populated parts of 
the United States and Canada. This 
means that only 5% of the population 
is outside the radins of our Guaranty. 
This bond takes the place of short- 
term guarantees formerly issued by the 
local roofer and obviously is far better 
because : 

—it is for 20 years (instead of the us- 
ual five or ten) 
is backed by 


poration 


—it a $15,000,000 Cor- 





instances where this 


long 


We know of many 
type of roof has lasted twice as 
without any expense. 


—it has the farther backing of 
Surety Company 


a great 


Barrett 
today as the 
buildings of all 
service, is less than any 
They take the base rate 
approved as ‘‘Class A’’ 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc 


Specification Roofs are recognized 
standard covering for permanent 
kinds The cost, per year of 
other roof covering. 
of insurance and are 
construction by the 


—it provides for an impartial expert 
inspection of the job. 


How to Get the 20- Year Guaranty 


When you are writing your roofing 

specifications say: 

- M0 ay If you are interested in the proposition, we 
a . : shall be glad to send you, on request, fur 
“The roof shall be a _ Barrett ther details or a list of roofing contractors 


working in cooperation with ws. 


Specification Roof laid in accord- win aon 


anee with The Barrett Specifica- 





tion, dated May 1, 1916, by a 
roofing contractor approved by 
rhe Barrett ( ompany. The roof- Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing 
ing contractor shall furnish The and Roofing Materials. 
Barrett Company’s Surety Bond New York Chicago Philadelphia Zoston 
Jie , . — , awe . St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Guaranty for twe nty years, in Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis 
accordance with Note 1 of said Nashv_lle Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited Montreal 


Specification. Vancouver St. John, N. B. 


Sydney, N. S 


Winnipeg 
Halifax, N. § 


Toronto 
On this solid and honest basis as many 
contractors as you desire 
on the job. 


may estimate 


















The winning contractor notifies us that 
the 20-Year Surety Bond 
and requests our Inspection Service. 


he wishes 


One of our inspectors supervises the 
construction of the roof, tests it by 
cutting a cross-section, checks up the 
quantity and the quality of the mate- 
rials used and certifies that The Barrett 
Specification has been strictly followed. 


On the basis of the inspector’s re- 
port the 20-Year Guaranty Bond is 
issued by the U. 8S. Fidelity & Guar- 


and the bond exempts 
expense for re 
for the next 


anty Company, 
¢he owner from all 
pairs or maintenance 
20 years. 


This 
és the 
Bond that 


guarantees 


The Guaranty Bond costs you GS 
nothing. The service is free in the PE BIPS 


interest of good workmanship and the 
good repute of our materials. 


While we guarantee’ Barrett 
Specification Roofs for only 20 
years the chances are that they 
will last much longer. 


HANA AM. 
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Joun L. Dass, of Charlotte, N. C. formerly Southern 
manager for the A. Klipstein Co., has resigned his position 
and accepted a position as Southern Manager for the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., of New York. Mr. 
Dabbs’ headquarters will continue to be in Charlotte. 

D. R. Harrrman, Sr., who is well known among the 
eotton mill fraternity of the South, has accepted the posi- 
tion as agent at the Morehead (Mississippi) Cotton Mills. 

L. F. Knigut, formerly assistant foreman at the Knox- 
ville Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has severed his con- 
nection with this concern and accepted a positon as boss 
knitter with the Diamond Hosiery Mills at Jellico, Tenn. 

JosepH H. Suinn. Jr., of Philadelphia, has been 
selected as superintendent for the new Philadelphia branch 
establishment of the United States Conditioning and Test- 
ing Co., of New York. Mr. Shinn brings to the position the 
fruits of many years of valuable training and experience 
with some of the larger New England mills, as well as with 
the Philadelphia Textile School and some of the silk and 
knitting mills located in and around Philadelphia. His 
wide circle of personal friends and acquaintances in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere are all wishing for him the greatest 
of suecess in his new field of activity. 

Frank M. Osteen. the well known superintendent of 
the Poe Manufacturing Company at Greenville, S. C., was 
killed in an automobile accident Sunday night, Sept. 17th. 
Mr. Osteen, who was 52 years old, was born in North Caro- 
lina, moving to the cotton mills to learn the business when 
he was a young boy. His rise in the mill world has been 
consistent and he has always been highly esteemed by his 
employers and employees. He started the Brandon Mills 
at Greenville after moving to Greenville sixteen years ago, 
and for the past ten or twelve years has been superintendent 
of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co. 

T. A. Purnam, formerly superintendent of the Abbe- 
ville, (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has accepted a similar position 
with the Mills Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C. 

L. C. Laneston has resigned his position with the 
Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, Ky., to become overseer 
of carding at the Applachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. P. Parker has resigned his position at the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., to become night superintendent of the 
Central Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Paut F. Happock, who for the. past four years has been 
assistant to John L. Dabbs, Southern manager for A. Klip- 
stein & Co., has been made manager of the Southern office 
sueceeding Mr. Dabbs who has just resigned to become 
Southern manager for the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company. 

W. Keieu_y, superintendent for the past two and one 
half vears at the Necronsett Mills, Inc., at Cumberland, N. 
C., has resigned his position to accept a similar position 
with the Berryton (Ga.) Cotton Mills 

Joun G. WuirraKer, manager of the Saylesville branch 
and the Central Falls branch of the Glenlyon Dye Works, 
has resigned to become manager of the Lonsdale (R. I.) 


Bleachery, sueceeding Chas. N. Robertson. 
Tuomas T. B. Wiitiams has resigned as superintendent 


ell, Mass. 
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of the Clover Cotton Manufacturing Company to take a 
similar position with the new Hawthorne Spinning Mills of 


that place, 

Geo. W. TuURNIPSEED, superintendent of the Anniston 
Mfg. Co., Anniston, Ala., who was recently operated on for 
appendicitis and who was in a serious condition for some 
time, has reeovered and is back at work again. 

J. B. Houcomep has resigned as master mechanic at the 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

W. B. Warren has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C., to accept same 
position at Dresden Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

R. H. Smrrn has resigned as superintendent and man- 
ager of the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Moorhead, Miss. 

CHarLes M. KEenNetT has resigned his position at Sun- 
cook, N. H., and accepted a position as overseer of weaving 
at the Lockwood Mills at Waterville, Me. 

CHARLES CHENELLE who has been overseer of No. 1 
eard room at the Lawton Mills at Plainfield, Conn., for the 
past three years has resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Ponemak Mills, Taftville, Conn. Mr. Chenelle was held 
in high esteem by the operatives under his charge and was 
presented by them with a leather arm chair and a leather 
traveling bag before his departure, 

J. F. Davis of the Royal Mills, Charleston, S. C., has 
accepted position of overseer of carding at the Yount Cot- 
ton Mills, Walterboro, S. C. 

C. S. MoCiovup has accepted the positon as overseer 
of spinning at the Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 

W. Sackxerr DvELL, secretary and general manger of 
the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co., Yardley, Pa., 
accompanied by his brother, sailed with the New York Yacht 
Club on its eruise to Newport recently. 

J. R. Pucxert has resigned as night superintendent of 
the Wilson Cotton Mills, Wilson, N. C., to aceept a similar 
positon with the Necronsett Mills, Cumberland, N. C. 

P. J. McNamara, who was for a number of years con- 
nected with the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works at West 
Point, Ga., as superintendent, has become associated with 
the Noble-Beveridge Co., the new dyeing and finishing con- 
cern at Cedartown, Ga., and has been made general man- 
ager of the new plant erected by this company. 

Joseph Witmor has accepted a position as assistant 
superintendent of the Bay State Cotton Corporation, Low- 
He was instructor of weaving and warping for 
the Lowell Textile School. 

THomas Ferevson, who has held a position as night 
superintendent for the Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass., has re- 
signed his position with that company to accept positon as 
overseer of weaving at the Suneook (N. H.) Mills. 

Frank Rossrns of Raleigh, N. C., has aecepted the 
positon of manager of the Savona Mfg, Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

F. C. Henperson of Columbus, Ga., has aceepted posi- 
tion of overseer of spinning at the Alexander City (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills, 

F. D. Witirams, of Sylacanga, Ala., has aceepted the 
position of overseer of carding and spinning at the Great 
Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 
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PYRENE RENDERS SUPER-SERVICE 


This is the day of service. But Pyrene renders super-service. 
Pyrene’s service extends far beyond the immediate premises 
of the manufacturer who installs it. It serves the whole com- 
munity by preventing those awful conflagrations which strike 
at the root of public welfare. 


Puts out all kinds of fires before they can grow big. Safe- 
guards life, machinery, buildings, jobs, stock and contracts. 
Instantly available and simple to operate. An_ unskilled 
workman or a boy of ten can use it. Won't freeze or dete- 
riorate. No upkeep cost. 

Inspected, approved and labelled by the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, Inc. 


1,000,000 in use. Sold by hardware and machinery dealers. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


Makers of Complete Line of Fire Protection Appliances 
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H. F. Exuiotr has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of carding at the Brown Mfg. Co., Coneord, N. C. 

R. T. Comer, noted last month as having resigned his 
positon of the Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has 
accepted a position as superintendent of the Bladenboro 
Mills Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 

JouNn Situ. formerly superintendent of the Chase 
Mill, Fall River, has aecepted the position of superintendent 
at the Cutler Mills, which will be operated as the Mount 
Hope Spinning Co., Warren, R. I. R. H. Ballou, formerly 
president-treasurer of the Manhasset Manufacturing Co., 
Putnam, Conn., is to be manager of the new mill. 

Water Herring has resigned as second hand in spin- 
ning at the Hamburger Mills, Columbus, Ga., to become 
overseer of spinning at the Quitman (Ga.) Mfg. Co. 

QO. J. Purnewu. for the last six years assistant superin- 
tendent of the Aetna Mill of the Wright’s Underwear Co., 
Troy, N. Y., has resigned to aecept a positon with the 
Ypsilanti (Mich.) Underwear Co., which is controlled by 
the Oak Knitting Co., of Syracuse. 

E. A. Farrpanks for several years southern representa- 
tive of the Drysalters Co., Providence, R. I., has moved 
from Charlotte to Providence, where he will continue to 
represent the above firm, in the East as well as in the South. 

C. F. Davis, of Macon, Ga., has accepted position of 
assistant superintendent of the Noreott Mills, Coneord, N. C, 

Scotr Maxwei, agent of Indian Head Mills of Ala- 
bama, Cordova, Ala., who is at his summer home at Ocean 
Park, Maine, has suffered a second shock and is reported to 
be dangerously ill. 

H. F. Forsyru of the Seminole Mfg. Co., Clearwater, 
S. C., has aecepted positon as overseer of weaving at the 
Aiken Mfg. Co., Bath, S. C. 

W. B. Cuance has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Brown Mill, Concord, N. C., to become superintendent of the 
Harden Mfg. Co., Worth, N. C. 

W. M. Suerarp has resigned as superintendent of the 
Wilhamston Mills and has accepted the general superin- 
tendency of the Caroleen and Henrietta Mills of North 
Carolina. Mr. Sherard’s career in the mill business is a 
remarkable one. In 1897, at the age of 24 years, Mr. 
Sherard began his first work in the mill. He worked his 
way through all departments of the Anderson mills during 
the nine years he was located there, and then moved to 
Newry to become overseer of weaving in the Courtenay Mills. 
After remaining there four years Mr. Sherard became su- 
perintendent of the Norris Mills at Cateechee. He held this 
position two years and resigned in order to become superin- 
tendent of the Jackson Mills at Iva. He held this positon 
for four or five years and then resigned to become superin- 
tendent of the Williamston Mills. He has been with these 
latter mills nearly five years. Mr. Sherard is a former 
president of the Southern Textile Association. 

J . F. Mims of Fort Mill, S. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of asistant superintendent of the Shuford Mills, Hiek- 
ory, N. C. 

Ww. A. Burns has resigned as overseer at the Pelham 
(Ga.) Mills and accepted a similar position at the Lois 
Mills Douglasville, Ga. 

S. A. Scorr has resigned as superintendent of the Ac- 
worth (Ga.) Mills to become night superintendent of the 
Adelaide Mills, Anniston, Ala. 

W. C. Cotpwe.t has resigned as master mechanie at the 
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Park Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Thatcher Spinning Co., Chattanooga Tenn. 

T. I. Barper of Anderson, 8. C., has accepted position 
as, superintendent of the Williamston (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

T. J. Duepy. Jr., has resigned as second hand at the 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, to become night overseer of 
weaving at the Asheraft Mills, Florence, Ala. 

Yancey L. Yon is nowfilling position as night superin- 
dent of the Alden Knitting Mills Meridian, Miss. 

A. H, Hamiuton has resigned as night overseer of spin- 
ning at the Lydia Mill, Clinton, S. C., to accept the position 
of night superintendent of the Wilson Cotton Mills, Wilson, 
N. C. 

L. O. Bunton has resigned as superintendent of the 
Lauderdale Mills, Meridian, Miss., to accept a simlar posi- 
tion with the Franklin Mills, Greer, S. C. 

R. B. Hunt has been transferred from overseer of card- 
ing to overseer of spinning at the Hamburger Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga, 

W. F. O’Pry has resigned as night carder and spinner at 
the Barringer Mfg. Co., Rockwell, N. C., to accept position 
as overseer of spinning at the German-American Mills, 
Draper, N. C. 

W. D. EnGue has aecepted position of overseer of weav- 
ing at the Woodstock Mills, Anniston, Ala., in the place of 
Wm. Van Zant, resigned, 

Henry Guyton has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Little River Mills, Rougemont, N. C., to aecept a simi- 
lar position with the Erwin Mills No. 4, West Durham, N. C. 

J. A. Carter has been promoted from second hand to 
night overseer of carding at the Hamburger Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

R. F. Garpner of Gastonia, N. C., has acepted position 
of overseer of earding and spinning at the Gaston Mills, 
Cherryville, N. C. 

R. J, Brown has resigned as superintendent of the Mills 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., and aecepted a simlar position 
at the Lauderdale Mill, Meridian, Miss. 

Jas. Arry has accepted the position of overseer of weav- 
ing at the Huss Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 

A. B. Exxier of Concord, N, C., has accepted positon as 
overseer of spinning at the Linn Mills, Landis, N. C. 

J. A. Coaerns has been promoted from night overseer 
to day overseer of carding at the Hamburger Mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 

FRANK CLARK has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
Lydia Mill, Clinton, S. C., to accept a similar position at 

the Watts Mill, Laurens, S. C. 

C. A. SHevton has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
the Lois Mills, Doug!asville, Ga., and accepted a similar 
positon at the Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. 





The Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Company are erect- 
ing a re-enforeed concrete building 50x100, at their Plant 2, 
at Bound Brook, N. J., to take care of the rapidly growing 
business in their Nigrum impregnated wood bearing depart- 


ment. 





The sixteenth annual field day of the employees of the 
Draper Company was held on August 12th, at Hopedale, in 
the town park. There were 24 athletic events with many 
entries. Musie was furnished by the Hopedale Brass Ba.é. 
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Interior View of Worsted Mill. 


CHAFFEE’S MILL WHITE 


A PERMANENT, LIGHT-DIFFUSING PAINT FOR THE FACTORY INTERIOR 
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Interior View of Textile Machinery Plant. 


Wouldn't it pay you right now to investigate the merits of this Sparkling, Shadow-chasing White Paint, which has 
proven its efficiency in hundreds of the largest mills? What we have done for others we can do for you. 


Interior View of Silk Mill. 


WRITE TODAY for Descriptive Booklet and Paint Panel 


Thomas K. Chaffee Co. Providence, R. I. 
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The Union Spinning Ring 


Tis page is reserved 
for the Union Air 
Cushioned Spinning 
Ring with self-lubricated 
floating traveller. 


=| 


Full description in the 
November issue. Watch 
for it. Address 


UNION MFG. COMPANY 
21 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Office: 


Charlotte, N. C. 
F. R. CHADWICK, Mgr. 
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Attaching Counters to Yarding Machines. 

A correspondent bas asked for the best way to attach or 
apply a counter to a folding or yarding machine, the object 
of the counter being two-fold; first, to correctly register the 
yards, thereby saving time and promoting accuracy; second 
to provide a means for piece work payment, which pro- 
duees a larger production at a lower relative cost. 

A common way for applying a counter to folding ma- 

chines like the Elliott & Hall, for instance, is to connect 
it with a mechanism which is held up by the cloth and 
which drops after the passage of 
the fabric so as to throw the 
counter operating mechanism out 
of commission. Such an arrange- 
ment is shown in the illustration 
where A shows part of a bent 
wire which extends across the 
machine and is supported in its 
present semi-horizontal position 
by the cloth. As the end of the 
cloth passes under the wire, it 
drops by gravity to a vertical 
position, rotating the rod D in 
its bearings and thus foreing the 
rod B downward and preventing 
the operation of the lever con- 
necting the wire C with the cam 
motion which operates the coun- 
ter. The idea of this arrange- 
ment being to prevent a dishonest operator from registering 
on the counter more yards than have actually been run. 

In applying a counter in this way, however, it is entire- 
ly possible for a dishonest operator to put in a little stick, 
or something of that kind under the horizontal wire which 
will hold up this drop mechanism in the same way as does 
the cloth, and thus, if not watched, they can get continuous 
registration on the counter after the passage of the material. 

Our correspondent wishes to know whether it is possible 
to entirely overcome this difficulty and in order to render 
aid in this matter we shall be glad to have Corron’s 
readers submit descriptions of how they have the counter 
arranged, or how they have seen it arranged elsewhere, 
where the method described is different from the one in- 
stalled herewith. Drawings or photographs should accom- 
pany descriptions where possible as they will greatly aid in 
making the text matter clear to the reader. All accepted 
contributions are paid for in eash, 

The make of the folder does not matter, but should be 
given with the other information connected with the device 
designed, 

It has been suggested, and possibly the suggestion has 
been applied in some cases, to connect the counter to a roll 


at the rear of the machine instead of on the folding mech- 
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anism at the front, this roll being operated only by the cloth, 
and thus a rotating instead of reciprocating counter would 
be used. 

There are two possible objections to this plan: One is, 
that the roll should operate very easily and there might be 
some mechanism to cause some registration in addition to 
that produced by the cloth; the other is the uneven or jerk- 
ing motion imparted to the cloth by the yarding mechanism 
which would have a tendency to operate the registering roll 
unevenly, unless considerable tension was placed on the 


cloth which would be impracticable. 





There are a good many counters in use on folding ma- 
chines, many of them where the work is not paid for by the 
piece, but a discussion of the different methods used, or 
which may be devised, will no doubt show points of interest 
to other readers in addition to the correspondent to which 
we have referred. 

The Editor. 
Who Will Answer This Question? 
Eprror Corton: 


Can readers tell me the basis used for 


computing the number of pounds of steam required per 


any of your 
1,000 vvards of warp slashed, assuming that there were 
3,600 ends in the warp, and with the counts between 30’s 
and 50’s, also assuming a proper sizing was used. 

this 


work was performed would have to be assumed, such as the 


Of course many of the conditions under which 
steam pressure, the loss in condensation and the type of size 
mixture used. However, I believe that some basis should 
and ean be established whereby a comparatively close figure 
on the amount of steam used may be obtained. 


Questioner. (Mass. ) 















f 6 
Balance Twist. 


Eprror Corron : 

In answer to B. T. (S. C.) will say that in order to have 
his twists balance it is necessary to have a multiplier of 
about one half number more in the single than is going to 
be in the ply yarn. For example, he gives as example 
3-40’s as having 25 turns per inch of yarn which is a multi- 
Then it 
would be necessary to have a multiplier of 7.5 for the single 


yarn which would be 6.3246x7.5—47.43 turns per ineh in 


plier of 7 allowing a small percentage for slippage. 


the single. 

However, I have never seen yarn with such hard twist’s 
as 3-40’s with 25 turns. It would also make some difference 
if the yarn is wet or dry twisted, as wet twisted yarn is al- 
The 
writer has made reverse twisted yarn many times but has 
never been able to notice any difference in regard to the yarn 
halaneing whether it was right or left hand twist being made. 

What has been said in regard to 3-40’s would also do for 
However, his multiplier 


ways made to lay dead more easily than dry twisted. 


his 2-50’s with 30 turns per inch. 
Is only 6 on the 2-50’s. 


Honest Bill (Ky.) 





Reed Calculations. 
KiprtoR COTTON : 

The four examples given below will indicate how the 
cloth shrinks in width when weaving different styles. 

Sample No. 1, 62 sley * 32 picks, 90’s warp and 140’s 
filling plain weave, 40 inches in the reed, gives 39-ineh cloth. 
The reed width here is almost 3 per cent more than the 
cloth width. The reason for this small contraction is on ac- 
count of the small number of picks as compared to the sley. 

Sample No. 2, 48 sley 128 picks, 3/40’s warp and 
18’s filling 314 inches in the reed, gives 28-inch cloth, The 
reed width here is over 11 per cent more than the cloth 
width. This excessive contraction is caused by the large 
pick as compared to the sley. 

Sample No. 3, 64 sley « 48’s warp and 10’s filling, 33 
inches in the reed, gives 32-inch cloth. The width of the 
reed here is 244 per cent more than the cloth width. 

Sample No. 4, 88 sley 50 picks, 48’s warp and 2/15’s 
filling, 34 inches in the reed, gives 3314-inch cloth. The 
width of the reed here is 114 per cent more than the cloth 
The small contraction in samples 3 and 4 is caused 
The samples indicated 


width, 
by the light pick and heavy filling. 
are seldom used in practice, but well illustrate how the 
contraction in width varies in amount. 

The rule for finding this contraction is, multiply the pick 
by 3.5 and divide by the counts of the filling. For cloths 
lower than 50’s multiply by 4 instead of 3.5. Pick instead 
of warp counts 

32 X& 3.5 
140 filling 

The rules given are correct for cloths where the sley 
and pick, warp and filling are nearly equal. It is always 
understood when dealing with reed and sley calculations that 


8 per cent contraction. 


two ends in a dent are intended unless it is otherwise stated. 
For certain reasons cloths are woven with only one end in 
dent, at other times three and four in a dent. 

To find the number of dents per inch in a reed to pro- 
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duce a given sley, subtract one from the sley and divide by 
one of the following numbers: 


Ends per dent. Divide by 


1 1.05 

2 2.1 4 

3 3.15 

4 4.2 
Example.—Find the number of dents per inch in the 


reed to give a 100 sley cloth by drawing 1, 2, 3 and 4 in a 
dent. 


Ends per dent Dents per inch 


in reed — Sley. Constaftt divisor. _in reed. 
l 100 — 1 = 99 99 — 1.05 94.28 
2 100 — 1 = 99 99 — 2.1 47.14 
3 100 — 1 = 99 99 — 3.15 31.43 
4 100 — 1 = 99 99 — 4.2 23.57 


TABLE SHOWING DENTS PER INCH TO PRODUCE 
ANY SLEY, PROVIDING THEY ARE EVEN 
NUMBERS FROM 48 SLEY TO 132 SLEY. 


Sley. linadent. 2inadent. 3inadent. 4ina dent. 
48 44.76 22.38 14.92 11.19 
50 46.66 23.33 15.55 11.66 
52 48.56 24.28 16.19 12.14 
54 50.48 25.24 16.83 12.62 
56 52.38 26.19 17.46 13.09 
58 54.28 27.14 18.09 13.57 
60 56.18 28.09 18.73 14.04 
62 58.10 29.05 19.03 14.52 
64 60.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 
66 61.90 30.95 20.63 15.47 
68 63.82 31.91 21.27 15.95 
70 65.72 32.86 21.91 16.43 
72 67.64 33.82 22.55 16.91 
74 69.52 34.76 23.17 17.38 
76 . 71.42 35.71 23.81 17.85 
78 73.32 36.66 24.44 18.33 
80 75.24 37.62 25.08 18.81 
82 77.18 38.59 25.73 19.29 
84 79.04 39.52 26.35 19.76 
86 80.96 40.48 26.99 20.24 
88 82.86 41.43 27.65 20.71 
90 84.76 42.38 28.25 21.19 
92 86.68 43.34 28.89 21.67 
94 88.58 44.29 29.53 22.14 
96 90.50 45.25 30.17 22.62 
98 92.40 46.20 30.80 23.10 

100 94.28 47.14 31.43 23.57 

102 96.20 48.10 32.07 24.05 

104 98.12 49.06 32.91 24.53 

106 100.00 50.00 33.33 25.00 

108 101.90 50.95 33.97 25.47 

110 103.80 51.90 34.60 25.95 

112 105.72 52.86 35.24 26.43 

114 107.62 53.81 35.87 26.90 

116 109.52 54.76 36.51 27.38 

118 111.42 55.71 37.14 27.85 

120 113.32 56.66 37.77 28.33 

122 115.24 57.62 38.41 28.81 

124 117.14 58.57 39.05 29.28 

126 119.04 59.52 39.68 29.76 

128 120.95 60.47 40.32 30.24 

130 122.85 61.43 40.95 30.71 

132 124.76 62.38 41.59 3L.19 
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In some mills a 44.65 dent reed is counted as 96 sley. 
An easy method to find the number of threads on a 

pldin weave, 88 sley,'32 inches width of cloth, 24 ends for 

selvages, is as follows: 88 32 = 2816. 2816 + 24 — 

2840 total number of threads. 

To find the width of cloth on a plain weave, say a warp 
30 inches in the reed, will give 28.20 cloth by the following 
method: 30 width of cloth < .94 or 6 per cent less — 28.20 
width of eloth. 

To find how many patterns in a warp that is unequally 
reeded, if the sley, reed, number of dents, width and the 
number of patterns is known: Rule—Multiply 1% the reed 
by the width, less number of dents for,a selvage and divide 
by the number of dents per pattern. 

Example.—On a certain style of cloth assume a 90 reed, 
32 inches wide, 48 dents in 1 pattern, and allow 16 dents for 


selvages. How many patterns are there. 90 — 2 = 45. 
45 & 32 = 1440 dents. 1440 — 16 for selvage — 1424. 
1424 — 48 dents per pattern — 29 patterns and 32 dents. 


D. L. (Mass.) 


Card Setting. 
Eprror Corron: 

Many writers of the present time give the following as 
eard settings: The first setting acting upon the cotton 
11/1,000, the second point 10/1,000, the next point 9/1,000 
and the next two points 8/1,000. Others give a different 
number of gauge, but most writers of late do set and advise 
to set farther away at the first and second setting point, or 
those first acting upon the cotton, but all they give us is the 
settings. They never give us reasons, and many young stu- 
dents accepting this theory as a great and general rule, set 
in this manner and let it go at that. The only reason the 
writer ean give as the sparker for this idea, is that some 
worsted overseers conceived the idea that cotton could be 
treated the same as worsted. It should be remembered that 
the cotton staple never exceeds 2% inches in length, while 
worsted wool is sometimes 18 inches long, at least a part 
of it. 

The reason why all flats should be set alike is easily ex- 
plained. Granted that the lap has been properly treated and 
does not exceed 12 ounces to the yard, 40 inches wide, the 
flats should be set at 10/1,000 gauge, because every top 
should do the same amount of work, and remember that the 
flats are not stationary, so if we set away at the first setting 
point to save the flat or the cotton, a great mistake is made, 
because if it is to save the wire on the flats it is only a mat- 
ter of the flat traveling a few inches before it gets the 
bulk of the cotton. 

Again, if the licker-in conveys to the cylinder a certain 
amount of cotton to be passed under the flats and the first 
flat is set away from the cylinder, the flats at the last set- 
ting point are called on to do the bulk of the work. In other 
words, the amount of cotton taken from the licker-in has to 
pass in a certain space, and the flats nearest the cylinder 
will get the bulk of work. No one can deny, on the other 
hand, that by setting away at the first setting points, the 
working carding surface of the cylinder is reduced, and the 
only excuse that can be advanced for such a setting is. that 
the fibers are in a tangled state and that the combing should 
be gradual. This is all theory, and not practice; and my 
advice to the carders who conceived the idea that this kind 
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of setting disentangles the fibers, is to pay a little more at- 


tention to the back of the ecard. All overseers and writers 
who believe in this so-called progressive setting, admit that 
no injury to the fibers will result if the distance between 
the grip on the staple and the “bite” is one-eighth of an inch 
longer ‘than the staple. 


Now measure the distance from the edge of the flat (the 
heel of the flat) that grips the cotton, to the edge of the 
next flat, and it will be found that this argument, that the 
cotton is injured by not receiving a gradual combing is weak. 
So if this idea that sétting the first flats as close as the next 
working flat injures the staple, then every one of us must 
admit that we injure the staple from the nip of the feed 
roll and the bite of the licker-in. My aim is simply to point 
out this defect for the good of all concerned, and the sooner 
those who believe in a progressive setting put on their think- 
ing caps and get down to work and study this problem 
thoroughly, the better for themselves. 


Trp (N. C.) 





Bringing Up a Card Room. 


Eprror Corron: 

Many mills today are reorganizing because of the fact 
that the management has run them for all they could get 
out of them, with as little expense as possible. When over- 
seers cannot get repairs, supplies, ete., they become slack, 
and it is not long before the machinery is in a very bad 
state, causing unclean, uneven and consequently weak yarn. 

When these conditions exist it is not long before changes 
are made and the next man has his hands full. 

The ecard room is generally found to be in the worst 
shape, and I will endeavor to tell of an experience I had of 
bringing up such a card room. 

The mill was running 1 1/8 and 1 3/16-ineh staple 
cotton spinning 20’s and 36's, respectively. The overseer 
had to sample the cotton before buying, after buying, and 
before using, but to save time he marked the staple on the 
tags when sampling after buying, and this is what was 
found: Bales marked 11/8 inch, stapled from 11/16 
to 1 3/16 inch; bales marked 1 3/16 inch, stapled from 
1 1/8 ineh full to 1 5/16 ineh: 

One of the finisher pickers was making laps varying 
from two to three pounds, and the evener screw had no ef- 
fect on them. On taking apart the evener motion, which 
was a plate evener, it was necessary to hammer the plates 
out, being stuck by dirt, ete. It was also necessary to file 
the groves in the plates, and emery cloth them to get them 
to work easy. After starting the picker, it was found to 
be making a better lap than the other pickers, and it wasn’t 
long before all the pickers had a good scouring. 

The cards were not ten years old and it was necessary 
to dig out every set of flats; bars out of the screens were 
found lying underneath the ecards, and in some instances 
holding up the windows. There were not six sharp lickers 
in the room, and here are the settings taken from one card; 
it will give an idea as to how long they had been running 
without knowing what a gauge felt like. Doffer to cylinder 
5/1,000 on one side and 12/1,000 on the other side; flats to 
cylinder, front to back, 22/1-000, 22/1,000 12/1,000, 
22/1,000, 12/1,000; licker to cylinder 34/1,000; back knife 
edge of sereen to cylinder 22/1,000; mote knife to licker, 
19/1,000. Only one knife was found on most of the cards, 
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The feed plate was unevenly set, 


although. built for two. 
7/1,000 on one side and 19/1,000 on the other side. 

‘Fhe cylinder and doffer wire was in very bad shape on 
some of the cards, and it was necessary to grind them for 
two and three days to get an even surface. 

The drawings had roller bearing top rolls with all the 
bushings worn, through the lack of oil of grease, causing 
them to lift the covers up and down when running, and also 
tending to make uneven sliver. The stop motions were by 
no means working right, some of the spoons were not bal- 
anced correctly, while the trumpet Stop motions were half 
missing, owing to having been broken off by roller laps on 
the ealender rolls. 

The slubbers .and intermediates were running with the 
drawing rolls spaced for 1%-inch stock, and both staples 
were being run through the same settings. 

The fine frames all needed scouring, and the top rolls, 
The 


cone belts on some of the frames were just ordinary two- 


whieh had roller bearings, needed oiling and changing. 


inch single belting clamped together with an ordinary iron 
clamp, and any carder knows just how long one of these 
belts will last without breaking. 

There was only about 50 per cent of the old help left 
in the room after six months, the rest quit because they 
had to work harder, cleaning, ete., and it was all foolishness, 
but it wasn’t long before the stock became evener, causing 
less breakage on the speeders and less bad work returned. 
The spinner remarked that the work was coming a lot bet- 


ter. After things got pretty near straightened out the 
yarn was breaking from 10 to 18 pounds above on the 20's 
and from 4 to 7 pounds above standard on the 36’s, the 


beams varying six pounds at the most. 
Differ- 


ent mills have different conditions, but such experiences 


This is one experience of bringing up a room. 


often contain an idea for someone. 


H. E. F. (Rhode Island). 


Making 29’s Yarn From 1 Inch Cotton. 


Epitor COTTON: 

In regard to the article “A Cause of Spinning Trouble” 
let us see if the cause is due to l-inch American cotton as 
indicated. “Wash” says that many mills have recently 
changed from 27.50’s to 29’s made out of one-inch American 
cotton for warp yarn and that the limit has been reached 
when 28’s is made on ordinary upland cotton. Will “Wash” 
kindly tell the readers of Corron how he knows that the 
limit has been reached ? 

He says the warp yarn is made lighter for various rea- 
sons; in order to save a few cents in the mule room; or 
The 


writer thinks that the reasons given are not good, because, 
>. 


because there is a shortage of filling ring spindles. 


if, as “Wash” says, there are not enough filling ring spindles 
for the amount of warp spindles, what would he be saving 
by reducing his warp production by making his warp light- 
er and increasing his filling production by making his fill- 
ing heavier? Would it not be much better in every respect 
to charge a few of his warp frames to filling? 

In regard to saving a few cents in the mule room, I 
assume that the same reason as is given in regard to the 
filling ring spindles, that is, not enough spindles. The only 
way that the writer could suggest anything in regard to in- 
creasing the production at the mule, without heavying up 
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on the yarn, would be to see that the speed is not less than 
five draws per minute, 64 inches per draw and 3-inch roll 
motion delivery; but “Wash” does not say that the mule 
is not giving the desired amount of filling he says that it is 
done to save a few cents, therefore we take it for granted 
that the mule is supplying enough filling for the warp that 
is delivered from the ring room. 

“Wash” certainly makes the right suggestion when he 
says it would be much better to buy a dozen frames with 
suitable rings, but there is no good reason that some of the 
warp could not be changed to filling even though it was 
necessary to change the rings. The writer believes that if 
a room has been making 27.50’s and getting results, that 
same room should be able to spin 29’s, that is, of course, if 
the draft is not already too great before changing to the 
29’s. “Wash” admits that there are many mills running 
29s warp yarn but not with one-inch ordinary cotton, but 
that some mills are running fairly well with short drafts. 
and even though there are some mills successfully making 


2’s warp with one-inch American cotton he does not ad- 


voeate doing so. 


bel 


The writer ean see no reason he should 
not advocate doing so if it is practical to do so (which it 
is) as 29’s warp can, and is made successfully from one-inch 
American cotton, and if the cloth produced from this cot- 
ton comes up to what buyer wants it would be unnecessary 
to go to the expense of buying better cotton just because 
the spinning ran badly. 

In conclusion I will say that it must be for some reason 
other than not having enough filling spindles that such 
changes are made, I am a spinner myself and know that 
the spinner has many troubles to overcome, but with half a 
chanee the spinner should be able to get results on 29's 
warp American cotton. If “Wash” 
answers this further, will he kindly let the readers know 
what he considered long and short drafts, or in other words 
what drafts have the mills that are successfully making 
29’s warp and what drafts do the mills have that try to 
make 29’s warp yarn from 1-inch American cotton and have 
trouble. Honest Bill (Ky.). 


yarn from one-inch 





A new bulletin just issued by the Link Belt Company 
of Chicago is entitled “First Principles” that add durability 
to silent chain drives. This bulletin is illustrated, and treats 
largely of lubrication and casings for silent chain drives. It 
also illustrates some Link Belt silent chains in position. 
This booklet is known as number 286 and is for free distribu- 
tion. 


Many textile manufacturers are dissatisfied with the 
tallow sizing they are using because they can place no confi- 
dence in it. What they require of sizing is uniform good 
service; something they can rely upon for efficient work 
under all conditions, no matter how unfavorable. The aver- 
age tallow size is acid and is not readily soluble with starch. 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co., 100 William St., New York 
City, after exhaustive study of the problem in their labora- 
tories, have placed on the market a neutral size called Ara- 
bol soluble softening oil. It is especially valuable on warps 
whieh require sizing to be light and at the same time capable 
of rendering good service; the kind of service that creates 
confidence in the manufacturers’ products and is the key- 
stone of success. 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our new 


Fashioned Welt Machine 
MODEL K 


This Machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar 
to that produced on full fashioned 
machines. The machine has all the 
features of our other Models—each 
stocking being dropped from the ma- 
chine complete, except for the looping 
of the toe. It is fitted with five yarn 
changing fingers, inserts an ‘‘anti-run- 
back’ course, and the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the 
elasticity of the fabric and may be 
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2 made as wide as desired. 
= 8 Write for samples and further information 
= f ESTARLISHED 1865. 
= = eyye 
= Scott & Williams 
= oO Incorporated. 
= 3 88 Pearl Street, 
= BOSTON 
= New York Utica 
= 366 Broadway 5 Blandina Street 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
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Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 
Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 
ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 746 Insurance Exchange 




















At The Robbins 
& Myers Plant 


At the big plant of the Robbins & Myers Company, the 
well known manufacturers of electric motors, fans, ete., 
they thoroughly tested out seven standard brands of mill 
white so they might be sure they were getting the best. 

Labels from the seven different cans were removed, and 
the cans numbered. Mr. Myers chose by re- 
sults—and UPCO PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
and PASTELLO FLAT WHITE was selected 
as the best and 100 barrels of it ordered. 













Their big plant is flooded with daylight, 
their lighting bills are reduced, their working 
people encouraged to greater cleanliness and 
they can do more and better work. 


This is mighty conclusive proof that 
UPCO QUALITY is the best mill white to be 
had. 

Steam and water can't hurt or darken these 
walls. 

UPCO Porcelain Enamel and Pastello Flat White 
reflects all the light in every corner. It will retain 
its high glossy, tile-like white finish no matter how often washed, 
and will positively stay white longer than any other white made. 

Many tests have shown that UPCO Porcelain and Pastello Flat 
White applied alongside any other mill white, proves its superiority, 
now and years later 

Accept no substitute See that you get UPCO QUALITY. 


Write for our valuable book ‘‘Light Without Power.’’ A post 
card will do 









Industrial Paint and Varnish Laboratories 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Calculations for Knitted Fabrics 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 


ALLIGATION OR LINKING IN COST ACCOUNTING. 


All are familiar with the usual problems of price which 
confront the knit goods manufacturer when selling his goods 
on the market. A line comes to be known almost entirely 
by the price at which it is usually sold and the merchant 
expects it at the same figure in spite of the fact that the 
market for raw materials or other charges have to be faced 
by the manufacturer in an augmented degree. 

It is extremely probable that the average maker of knit 
goods has not fully realized the usefulness of the principle 
of alligation in cost accounting and in making goods to a 
fixed price. By this maneuver it is possible to tackle the 
problem from a rather different point of view than the 
usual, for by it we begin with the price at which it is neces- 
sary to sell the finished product and with a knowledge of 
the materials and prices at our disposal it is possible to 
state clearly not only the prices of the materials which 
will require to be used in the make-up of the goods, but 
also the exact proportion by weight which will give these 
results. 

Example 1. Suppose, for example, we have materials 
which it is necessary to use which will not cost more than 
an average of 50 cents per pound, and to produce which 
there are in stock, materials one at 30 cents and another 
at 70 cents per pound. By the method of alligation, or 
linking of values, we are able to show at once the propor- 
tion in which these must be used, thus: 


30. 70 minus 50= 230 
70 50 minus 30=30 


The arithmetical operation takes place along the lines 
diagonally and the figure obtained is the relative weight 
required for the material with which it is in direct line. In 
this example the two materials can be used in equal pro- 
portions of weight 20 of the one to 20 of the other, which 
is equal to 1 and 1. 

Example 2. Let the price of the material required be 
50 cents as before, but the values of the two materials in 
hand be 40 cents and 70 cents per pound. The proportions 
of weight in which they must be employed is given at the 
end of the diagonal lines by taking the differences as fol- 


lows: 
=2 
=i 


40. 20 lbs. at 40 ¢ 
nn, 
70 10 lbs. at 70 ¢ 


~ 


Here the two weight percentages or proportions work 
out in the ratio of 2 at 40 cents and 1 at 70 cents. It is 
well to prove the result thus: 

2 pounds at 40 cents — 80 cents 

1 pound at 70 cents — 70 cents 

=150 cents 
— 50 cents, which is the value 

desired. 

Example 3. Let the value be 50 cents, as before, and 
the two materials at disposal be one at 36 cents per pound 


3 pounds mixed 
-Proof:1 pound mixed 





and another at 60 cents per pound, then by the system of 
linking we obtain: 


2. pte S lbs. at 36 ¢ =180 ¢ 
i or 
60 14 7 at 6 = 
13 lbs. of mixts600 ¢ 
Proof ian. -* * = 50 ¢ 


In this example the changing of the 10 pounds to 5 
pounds and the 14 pounds to 7 pounds was accomplished 
by dividing by the greatest common divisor in order to 
secure smaller proportionate numbers and thus greater sim- 
plicity; in this case the divisor was 2. 

But in connection with this example the manufacturer 
will require to have some information regarding the rela- 
tion of these weight proportions to the counts of the yarns 
required and it is a matter which may demand some skill 
in adjustment of practical details. For example, it is of 
little value to him to know that the materials at 36 cents 
and 60 cents respectively have to be used in the ratio of 
5 to 7 in regard to weight if he cannot find out the relation 
of the counts, and if these, when found, cannot be adjusted 
with the sizes and qualities at his disposal. In example 1 
the two yarns can be emploved in the same counts and given 
the counts of the face yarn for a plated article he has 
only to ask for a similar size of backing yarn at the price 
stated. If, for example, the face were a worsted thread of 
2/30’s count or equivalent to 15’s single at 70 cents, then 
a cheaper backing thread of cotton could be chosen and 
transferred to the cotton system, thus: 15 « 560 840 
= 10. Thus we would have 10’s single or 2/20’s cotton yarn 
which could be used for the back, 
In example 2 the relation of weights is two parts at 
40 cents, used with one part at 70 cents. The weights are 
always in inverse ratio to the counts for the inverse sys- 
tems of yarn counting, so that the counts of the first mate- 
rial will be to the counts of the second material as 1 is to 2. 
That is if the 40 cent yarn is 10’s counts, the 70 cent yarn 
will be 20’s and so on for any other examples. If the 70 
cent yarn is 20’s in the cotton system, and the 40 cent yarn 
is in the skeins, woollen basis, then the new counts would 
be given by 10 & 840 — 256 — 32.81 skein counts. 

In example 3, the ratio of weights is 5 at 36 cents to 
7 at 60 cents, so that the counts of yarn required will be 
exactly in the inverse, namely, 7’s counts at 36 cents with 


os counts at 60 cents. Suppose the count available at 60 


cents = 25’s, then 
7 xX 
5 25 
or 
5X = 7 & 25 


xX —_— 


Whilst the case of two yarns covers most of the 


35’s count at 36 cents. 


ex 
amples for the normal knitting industry, it may be of in- 
terest to examine the cases for three and four values of 
materials when it will be seen that the system of alligation 


























requires but slight modifieation to cover most of the cases 
which arise. 

Before we approach the examples of this modified alli- 
vation, where three or more values of materials are used, 
it may be well to study the rule and its application eare- 
fully. 

Rule.—Place the numbers or prices in a vertical row, 
preferably but not necessarily with the smallest at the top 
and the largest at the bottom. Set the price of the mixture 
at the right near the center as indicated in the diagram, 
drawing the indicating lines as before. 

Then connect by a curved line any two numbers in the 
left-hand column, one of which is greater and one less than 
the mean or average value: when each of the numbers in 
the left-hand column has been thus connected with another 
number, take the difference between each of them and the 
mean or average number on the right, and set this differ- 
ence in a third column still further to the right, as shown 
in the diagram, and opposite all numbers with which the 
number is connected by curved lines. 

After the differences have been taken, the proportional 
quantity at each price will be the number standing opposite 
that price. unless there be several such numbers, in which 
case their sum will be the proportional quantity for that 
price, 

Example 4. Let the value required be 50 cents as be- 
fore and to obtain this there is at the disposal of the 
manufacturer three materials with values of 40, 45 and 55 
cents, respectively. Linking together the value which is 
ereater and those which are less than 50 cents, as in the 


rule, we have 
40 5 Sal part 40 ¢==40 , 
~ P ¢ ? 


45=— 50-—5 5=1 * 45 ¢=45 ¢ 
_ 
9 104¢5=]5=3 * 55_¢=165 ¢ 


5 parte = 3250 ¢ 
Proof 1 part = 50¢ 


In order to make this example thoroughly clear and 
plain, let us follow the operation step by step. Beginning 
with the smallest number on the left, we have 40 from 50 

- 10, which by the rule is placed opposite the number to 
which 40 is connected by the curved line, which in this ease 
is 55. Taking the next larger number, we have 45 from 
50 = 5, and again following the rule this is placed oppo- 
site the number which is linked to 45 by the curved line, 
which is again 55, making the proportional part of that 


number 10 + 5 = 15 parts. Taking now the last num- 
ber, 55 minus 50 5, which, again following the rule, is 


plaeed opposite all numbers which are linked to this num- 
ber 55 by eurved lines, these being 40 and 45; thus making 
the proportional parts of each of these numbers 5 parts. 
Reducing these proportional parts to their lowest terms by 
dividing by a common divisor, in this ease by 5, we have 
1 part, 1 part and 3 parts, respectively, as shown in the 
diagram. As the proportions given are 1, 1 and 3, re- 
spectively the counts would be in inverse ratio, or 30’s, 30’s 
and 10’s. 

Example 5. Let the average value be 50 cents as before 
and the price of the materials on hand 60, 55 and 30 cents, 


respectively, then - 
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60 20 == 4 parts at 60= 240 


mn “EES 
S55, = 50 —~30 =4 parts at 55=220 
"i 


| on. 
30 1045=15=3 parts at ae o 
il parts == 550 ¢ 


Proof 1 part = 50 ¢ 


The weights are in the proportion of 4, 4 and 3, and 
the suitable counts would therefore be in the inverse ratio 
at 30’s, 30’s and 40’s. 

Example 6. Let the value of thé material be required 
to average 100 cents per pound and let the three counts 
given be of value 120, 85 and 60 cents, respectively, then 


130 1$440=55—=11 parts at 130=1320 
( a 
85 }—- 100-20 20= 4 parts at 85 = 340 
_ 
60 18) 20= 4 parts at 60=> mie 
13 parts = 39 $ 
Proof 1 part = 100 ¢ 


The counts would require to be in the inverse of 11, 4 
and 4, or namely 40’s, 40’s and 110’s. 

Example 7. Let the average again be 100 cents per 
pound and the three materials be priced at 120, 110 and 


90 cents, respectively, then 


1320 10 10 parts =1 at 130=120 


120 10610 1G parts =1 at 110=119 


ob N20 #10230 parts as at tS 
parts = 500 ¢ 
Proof l part =100 ¢ 


The counts would again be inverse in ratio or 10’s at 
90 cents, 30’s at $1.20 and 30’s at $1.10, respectively. 

The ease of four prices of materials given is but an 
extension of that of two values, the alligation taking place 
in a couple of pairs. 

Example 8. Let the required average value be 75 cents 
and the four given values be 30, 50, 80 and 90 cents, re- 
spectively. These are linked in two sets, as follows: 


30 5=1l1 part at 30 ¢= 30 ¢ 
50 15=3 parts " 50 = 150 ¢ 
80 is 4529 parts " 80 = 720 ¢ 
90 25=5 parts " 90 = 450 ¢ 
1 parts = 1350 ¢ 

Proof 1 part = 73 ¢ 


This problem may also be arranged as follows: 
30 15=3 parts at 30 = 90 ¢ 
50 S5=l part at 50 = 50 ¢ 
a 2 25=5 parts at 80 =400 ¢ 


90 45=9 t t 90 =81 
18 parts = t 


Proof 1 part = 5¢ 
This result differs from the first in that the figures of 
the proportion are the same, but that they fall on different 
values, This may be useful when more of one value is in 
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stock than of another, when the proportions can be selected 
to suit the quantities of each lot of yarn on hand. In the 
latter example the counts would be in the following relative 
proportion: 10’s at 80 cents; 50’s at 50 cents; 30’s at 90 
cents, and 90’s at 30 cents. These being arranged in the 
inverse ratio of the proportions as they are linked together 
in pairs. 

Example 9. The average value required is 75 cents per 
pound and the values in stock from which this can be pro- 
duced are respectively 45, 55, 70 and 80 cents, then 


45 § 5=1l part at 45 = 45 
55 u S S5=1 part at 55 =55 
79 bi 5 5=1 part at 70 = 70 
a 30420 + 5=55=11] parts 80 = 88 
14 parts = 1050 ¢ 
Proof l part = 75¢ 


Spfficient has been given to show the scope and useful- 
ness of this system; in the latter case it will be seen that 
three are lower than the average and yet the result is at- 
tained by a modification of the three value system. Simi- 
larly a result could be obtained when three of the values are 
higher than the average value. In such cases, however, the 
difference in the relative proportions is much greater. 





Latin American Monetary Systems. 





BY JOSEPH T. COSBY.* 
, COLOMBIA. 

The currency of Colombia is inconvertible paper notes. 
The theoretical unit is the peso, divided into 100 centavos. 
A law was passed some time ago, fixing as the unit a peso 
of 1.5976 grammes of gold .91666-fine (one-fifth of a 
pound Sterling, but this law is not in operation. 

The value of the paper currency for official payments 
and judicial liquidations has been fixed by law in Colombia 
in relation to the pound Sterling, and in the proportion of 
$500 paper currency as the equivalent of £1, or say, 10,- 
000 per cent. Since then the actual par of exchange is 
10,000 per cent, when quotations vary from this par they 
are considered as at either a discount or a premium, as 
the case may be. For instance, if the commercial quota- 
tion for demand draft on London is expressed as 10,500 
per cent, this would represent a premium over par of 5 per 
cent, since £1 $525 $500 
pesos the par at 10,000 per cent. 

English and American gold coin circulate freely in 


would cost pesos instead of 


Colombia, and foreign exchange Yates are frequentiy 


quoted in terms of English and American gold, as well as 
in terms of paper currency. 

The principal export products of Colombia are cof- 
fee, hides, gold, etc., and shipments usually are financed 
through the medium of eredits. Shortly after the war be- 
van, most of these credits were cancelled and business was 
brought to a standstill. Exchange rates advanced to as 
high as 11% per cent above normal, which means that £1 
cost $557.50 pesos instead of $500.00 pesos (par), or that 
$100.00 U. S. eurreney eost $11,150.00 Colombian paper 


pesos, 


——_— ——__—— 


Manager 


York. 


Foreign Department, The National City Bank of New 


CO% 
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The Knit Goods Market. 


Big substantial jobbing houses are viewed as having 
virtually cornered the knit goods production for next spring. 
This opinion is held by many mills and mill agents. In any 
event, most of the larger houses are known to have bought 
heavier, obviously in anticipation of a shortage, which ap 
pears to be developing very rapidly, in hosiery and under 
wear. 

Buyers who got in at the opening got the advantage of 
the lowest prices of the year, and the smaller concerns, which 
in July looked askance at the opening prices and deferred 
placing their orders, now are at a_ serious disadvantage. 
Not only is it difficult to make contracts for deliveries, in a 
number of lines, but prices have undergone such radical up- 
ward moves that the buyers of today, who do manage to get 
merchandise, are practically out of the competitive class, ex- 
cept they confine their operations to the small retail mer- 
chants. 

It is commonly understood that some of the larger job- 
bers feel that they have overbought, so far as the demands 
upon them from their regular trade is concerned, and here 
and there is an establishment that is disposed to let go part 
of its prospective deliveries to the small houses, at prices 
somewhat under those being quoted by manufacturers. 

A recovery from the lull in the demand for hosiery for 
export is noted. This has served to harden the-market, and 
with the first touch of autumn there was a substantial im- 
provement in the domestic situation, with the result that 
the manufacturer who was wise enough to reserve a part 
of his production for the stronger market is in position to 
get faney prices. 

Among the mid September advances was a jump of 10 
cents a dozen, to $1.25, for misses fine gauze 
of combed peeler yarn. 


ribbed hosiery 
This increase was announced by 
a Pennsylvania mill, and the addition of a dime per dozen 
put no check upon its sales, the mill taking all the business 
it desires at the higher quotation. 

There is a good demand for children’s ribbed, at a dollar 


per dozen on size 7, to the jobber. This line is regarded a 


good export proposition. In some of the higher priced 
medium grades of hosiery there is a decidedly better in- 
quiry for overseas markets, and price is a minor consid- 
eration in contrast with guaranteed delivery. 

While it is true in the primary market that some buyers 
still are refusing to commit themselves for spring, there 


9% 


is less disposition to haggle over prices. Advances of 


to 5 eents a dozen on hosiery are not uncommon, and at- 
tract little attention. 

for 
the 
business at this time apparently will entail no hardship 


While agents are eager to turn orders into their mills 
swelling their commission balance, failure to capture 


upon mills, for, it is predicted the pressure upon them for 
merchandise is bound to reach a stage at which those who 
let the market get away from them will pay a handsome 
advance over present prices, if they continue to sell knit 
goods. 

There was a time not so many years ago when mills, if 
sold up on any one line, were glad to have their salesmen 
that the 


Today there is little or no distinctions, the shortage being 


push lines were not in class of best sellers. 


pronouneed throughout the entire range. 
Some of the smaller northern mills, realizing that they 
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are in command of the market, are exacting payment in 10 


days from customers of known good commercial rating. 
Instanees of this kind have come to light in the last few 
weeks, and several houses taking in fall merchandise are be- 
ing advised that each shipment must be paid for before any 
further delivery will be made. Ordinarily these establish- 
ments are prompt in complying with the mill’s trade terms. 

Many mills are far behind in their fall deliveries, and 
frequently shipments are in lots of from one to two or three 
The effect of this, in conjunction with exacting the 


bills, is to give the manufacturer ready 


cases. 
discounting of 
money for meeting his yarn bills. 

Considerable yarn for merehandise sold for spring re- 
mains to be bought, as was disclosed to a well known agent 
on a recent tour of Pennsylvania mills in search of hosiery 
and underwear. Not a few manufacturers who sold goods 
in July admitted that they were waiting for a decline in 
yarn, a development that most mill executives believe to be 


Mills which covered their yarn requirements 


very remote. 
were reported prosperous and getting prices that show a 
fine margin of profit. 

At a recent meeting of Pennsylvania underwear manu- 
facturers, the opinion was almost unanimous that spinners 
prices will advance. Edward Blood, Sr., of John Blood & 
Brother, Philadelphia, presiding, urged the underwear men 
not to sell a ease pf goods unless provision had been made 
for yarn. Furthermore, it was the sense of the manufac- 
turers present that mills should be prepared to deliver every 
dollar’s worth of merchandise sold, and in return for their 
good faith, should insist upon acceptance of delivery, at 
prices specified in the orders, in the event of a market de- 
cline. 

The fear of repudiation of orders is more pronounced 
among jobbers than in mill cireles. Some of the New York 
jobbers are industriously agitating the subject of organiz- 
ing for foreing mills to adhere to their contracts. Two down 
town Broadway jobbers have taken a very firm stand in the 
matter, and threaten to make life miserable for manufac- 
turers that shirk their obligations. 

On the other hand, jobbers who canceled orders with a 
free hand in the slump of two years ago, are receiving in- 
timations that the greater part of the knit xoods for which 
they placed orders cannot, in view of the rising market, 
be deliverd at the prices stipulated, 

One New York mill agency house is turning this par- 
tieular corner in a very adroit but business like manner, as 
in a recent letter to a Philadelphia house. 
The agents wrote, in effect: “In 1914 you threatened to 
cancel an order which you had placed through us unless the 
mill allowed you a rebate of five cents a dozen. We beg to 
advise you that we will have to cancel your order taken in 


was disclosed 


July, unless you agree to an advance of five cents a dozen 
over the price quoted to you at that time.” 

Now delivery is not the direct fault of the mill in all 
eases. Some of the yarn houses are delinquent, notably in 
deliveries of 30’s 2-ply and mercerized according to manu- 
facturers. As an illustration, the first shipment of 30’s for 
an underwear mill, under a contract calling for initial de- 
livery in July, was not made until the first week in Septem- 
ber. It was the first time in the mill’s 40 years that it had 
machinery and help idle waiting for yarn. 

Some of the smaller manufacturers are reported espe- 


cially hard hit by their yarn houses. The latter require 
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iron-clad contracts, which would be binding in a declining 
market, but which recently have been evaded with the ex- 
planation, “The yarn has not come in from the spinners.” 

Searcity of needles, the shortage of which is more acute 
than in any period since the out-break of the war, is an- 
other reason why much of the hosiery and underwear con- 
tracted for never will be delivered. A Georgia manufacturer 
who recently seoured the needle centers for supplies, has 
200 machines idle beeause he can get no needles. 

The most discouraging phase of the needle situation is 
the absence of any prospect of relief. Here and there odd 
lots of needles are picked up, generally at fabulous prices. 
A Philadelphia manufacturer of seamless hosiery several 
weeks ago fitted out two machines with Standard F needles, 
for which he paid $35 a thousand. This type, like the 

sanner and Wildman dial, is practically off the market. <A 
small lot of Wildman 48 gauge needles was eagerly taken 
at $70 a thousand. 

Edward M. Bartran, of C. Walker Jones, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, sailed September 20th for Rotterdam in the hope 
of bringing in part of the 20,000,000 German needles said 
to be held in that port awaiting shipment. 

The Jones Company, which has taken over, or is about 
to take over, the Page and Currier needle companies, is 
understood to be keeping the company’s stockholders fairly 
well supplied. 

Letters from six leading companies, received in response 
to a general inquiry, are to the effect that only regular ecus- 
tomers can be supplied. Scott & Williams are understood 
to be getting needles for all the machines going from their 
factory, and, it is stated, are frequently able to make pro 
rata distribution of needles among mills using their ma- 
chines. 

The seareity and high price of needles is given by a 
manufacturer of low end underwear as his reason for ad- 
vaneing his prices five cents a dozen, announcement of which 
was made on September 9th. This was the mill’s third ad- 
vance since June and brings the price 30 per cent above the 
opening in 1915. Twenty per cent is regarded as the aver- 
age advance on low grade underwear since the opening for 
next spring. 

Speaking of openings, it develops that there is a serious 
shortage of both hosiery and underwear for eurrent deliv- 
ery, and the prediction is freely made that Fall 1917 will 
show no improvement. It is the sense of some of the 
larger concerns that the opening for next fall should he 
held up until the middle of November. 

Some very large interests speak with sincerity in ex- 
pressing the opinion that no engagements for next year 
should be made until after the November election. 

In veiw of the presumption of higher freight rates as 
a sequence of the 8-hour day fixed by legislation for rail 
roads, manufacturers are taking a stand against prepay- 
ment of freight, and it is not unlikely that action for dis- 
continuing the practice will be taken by northern hosiery 
mills, among which freight allowance to New York is quite 
common. Manufacturers who are active in the matter say 
there is no reason why freight charges should not be borne 
by the consignee. The mill pays the freight bill for the 
jobber and the latter passes it along to the retailer. Or- 
dinarily, under the prevailing custom, the manufacturer 
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“A HANDBOOK OF WEAVES” 


By G. H. Oelsner, Director of the Weaving School of Werdau. 


Translated by Samuel 8. Dale, to which the Translator has added a supplement on the Analysis of 
Weave and Fabric. 


This isa valuable work. The author gives a clear explanation of the 
construction of weaves of all kinds, color effects and mechanical pro- 
cesses, in fact the material represents a dictionary of the technicalities 
of weaving. 


Some of the subjects treated are: 


Drawing-in Drafts Reform Weaves 
Drafting Weaves Back Warp Fabrics 
The Plain Weave Back Filling Fabrics 


The Twill Weave Tricot Weaves 
The Satin Weave Cloths with an Extra Inner Fabric 


Derivative Weaves Double Cloths 

Rib Weaves Tubular Fabrics 

Steep Twills Regulator Double Fabrics 
Undulating Twills Three or More Ply Cloths 
Broken or Reversed Twills Weaves for Woven Belting 
Offset Twills Corded Weaves 

Corkscrew Twills Double Weaves Stitched to Form 
Interlocking Twills The Patterns (Maltelasse) 
Fancy Twills Montagnac Weaves 


Herringbone or Pointed Twills Combination Weaves 


Diversified Weaves Broche Fabrics 
Double Transposed Textures 


Honeycomb Weaves 

Breaks or Recesses in the Cloth Calculating the Number of Heddles 

Lace or Mock Leno Weaves Influence of the Weave and Color Pattern on 

Weaves that Deflect Certain Threads the Color Effect. 

Crepe Weaves “Straight-Line”’ Analysis of Weaves, Patterns 
and Fabrics. 


402 pages, with 1875 illustrations. Price $4.50 and worth 
every cent of it.. The coupon is for your convenience. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


W. RB. C. Smith Publishing Company, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen :— 
Please send me the book ‘‘A Handbook of Weaves.’’ for which I enclose 


for $4.50. 


Cheek 
Money Order 
Currency 
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and the retail merchants are the only factors that assume 
the freight charges. 

The agitation for a discontinuance of direct shipments 
to retailers on orders from jobbers has been revived in 
Jobbers whose orders call for deliveries 
Stocks therefore 


hosiery circles. 
to retail stores carry no stocks, of course. 
must be carried by the mills, and this is what is objected 
to by manufacturers. 

Yet it acknowledged that the more reputable jobbers 
who serve their customers direct from the mill, generally are 
very prompt in the settlement of their bills, usually dis- 
counting. They sell only in case lots, and are said to be 
able to offer inducements that it is difficult for jobbers sell- 
ing from their own shelves to meet. The National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association is bitterly opposed to the direct 
shipping custom. 

Colored help is being tried out in some of the northern 
mills where there is a labor shortage, but with little pros- 
pect of success. In one instance white girls struck because 
a black girl was employed, and in another a mill where 55 
of the girls of color had been installed had to give up, lest 
all the white girls desert their employer, 

Among the southern manufacturers recently circulating 
among merchants and supply dealers in Philadelphia was 
( L. Perkins, president of the Perkins Hosiery mills, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., whom many regard as the dean of 84-needle 
hosiery makers, * 


Among the Knitting Mills. 

The P. H. Haynes Knitting Co., at Winston-Salem, N. 
C., are making arrangements to operate a hosiery yarn mill 
on double shift. 

An addition 42x32 feet, two stories high with basement, 
is being built by the Crystal Hosiery Mills Company, manu- 
facturer of seamless hosiery at York, Pa. 

Topkis Bros. Co., of Wilmington, Del., is contemplating 
the enlargement of its branch underwear factory at Dover. 
This enlargement will consist of the building of a new mill, 
two stories high, which will give employment to about 100 
hands at the start. 

H. C. Kearns, O. E. Kearns, J. Albert Austin and others 
are the ineorporators of the newly organized company of 
the Standard Underwear Mills, at High Point, N. C., the 
authorized capital stock is $100,000 with $20,000 subseribed. 
The mill will oceupy tem- 
porary quarters on the seeond floor of the Kearns uphols- 


The machinery has been ordered. 


A new building will be erected when the 
The mill will manufacture nainsook 


tering building. 
business demands it. 
underwear. 

A contract for building a two-story 100x90-foot addition 
for the Haines Hosiery Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has béen awarded to the Travers-Wood Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. This addition will be equipped for finishing and 
dyeing, thus enabling the company to use its present build- 
ing entirely for knitting. 

A two-story brick building, to be equipped for knitting 
the Wiscassett Mills Co. of 


This company manufactures cotton yarns, 


hosiery, will be erected by 
Albemarle, N. C. 
ete., has plans for the new building and has begun con- 
struction. 


It reported that the Holeproof Hosiery Co., 


is 


of Milwaukee, will start up a branch factory at Port Wash- 
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Thirty-five girls will be employed at the start, 
The Milwaukee 


ington, Wis. 
but this number will be inereased to 125. 
plant operates 825 knitting machines. 

A $50,000 company has been organized to build a hosiery 
knitting mill at Pulaski, Va. It is kown as the Paul Knit- 
ting Mills, and the officers are: Myer L. Victorious, presi- 
dent; A. V. Victorious, treasurer, both of New York; Allen 
T. Eskridge, vice-president ; S. M. Bessinger, secretary, both 
of Pulaski. Contract has been awarded to J. Foy Hall for 
building the mill, a one-story brick structure arranged for 
adding ells for future increases. The initial installation 
will be 100 knitting machines and accompanying equipment. 

Howard Curry is agitating establishment of knitting 
mil] at Tampa, Fla. 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Hosiery Mills have spent $50,000 in 
installing equipment. This includes a complete bleaching 
outfit for finishing hosiery. 

Fowler & Peterson are contemplating establishing a 
knitting mill at Fort Gaines, Ga. 

P. G. Bowman announces that he will establish a hosiery 
mill at Sumter, 8. C., in the near future. Details as to size, 
equipment, and date when construction work will begin have 
not yet been definitely decided upon. 

The Oneida (Tenn.) Mills has been organized to establish 
the plant recently noted proposed by Garnett Andrews of 
Chattanooga and others. T. A. Wright is president, Polk 
Tarwater is vice-president, J. A. Huff is seeretary-treasurer, 
all of Oneida, and Mr. Andrews is manager. This com- 
pany will construct a brick building costing $12,000, J. D. 
Alsup of Chattanooga being the architect. It will install 
300 knitting machines, and a 100-horse-power steam plant, 
with belt drive. The daily capacity will be 1000 dozen pairs 
of hose. All the machinery has been purchased. 

Officers elected for the Klison Hosiery Mill, Connelly 
Springs, N. C., are: F. Gavan, president, D. P. Hudson, 
vice-president and J. A. Cline, seeretary-treasurer. This 
company will establish a plant equipped with 65 knitting 
machines driven by steam power the daily capacity to be 
250 dozen pairs of hose. 

The National Hosiery Co., New Orleans, La., is reported 
as having purchased eight lots on which it will erect a new 
mill. The building of a new mill to allow for an increase in 
the capacity of the plant was made necessary by the large 
amount of foreign orders on hand. 

O. A. Moers, general manager of the Alden Knitting 
Mills, of Meridian, Miss., served a banquet dinner recently 
to his superintendents, overseers, machinists, together with 
his executive staff, and a number of visiting guests, among 
whom was R. J. Brown, superintendent of the Lauderdale 
Mills. The evening was spent with speeches from the guests, 
expressing their appreciation of the affair, and diseussions 
of the difterent problems experienced in the textile mill 
business was heard. Many valuable ideas were brought out. 
Ii will probably be made a monthly occurence. 

The Chipman-Holton Knitting Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, has inereased its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, according to report. The company operates 200 
latch needle knitting machines, 40 ribbers, and 4 sewing ma- 
chines on men’s and women’s seamless hosiery, women's 
ribbed and children’s and infant’s hosiery, cotton, woolen, 
worsted and merino. 

The Jonesboro (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has started the manufac- 
ture of hosiery and are turning out sulphur black dyed goods 
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Patented June 13. 1916. 


CLINTON CAM CO. 
CLINTON, S. C. 


SERI-VANE’ 
BLOWERS 


in your plant mean provision for the’ successful 
and economical supply of healthful air. Good ven- 
tilation is insurance against inefficiency—takes the 
sag cat of diminished production. Fresh, col air 
always imparts energy, and SERI-VANE 
Blowers have proven time after time their effici- 
eney over any other blower. The steel blades of 
the fans are cast solidly, eliminating bolts or nuts 
which are liable te work loose and cause trouble. 
The heavy steel plate housings and the small de- 
tails of construction are up to the standard found 
in all our products. 

Catalogs Nos. 65 and 67 

show our complete line. 

Ask fur it today. 


The New York Blower Company 


Main Office : Archer Ave. and Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Works: BUCYRUS, OHIO. 


508 Erie Bldg. 502 Plymeuth Bldg. 12 Railroad Place 
Cleveland, O. Minneapolis, Minn. East Orange, N. J. 
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from their finishing plant. They will begin bleaching in the 


near Luture. 

The new Gadsden (Ala.) Hosiery Mill has started opera- 
tion. One hundred knitting machines are making hosiery 
and the company is said to be looking for more employees. 

The Albany (N. Y.) Knit Goods Co., has been ineor- 
porated with a capital stock of $2,000, the ineorporators 
being Silas H. Livingston, Lewis W. Livingston and Joseph 
Nusbaum. 

It is announced that the Durham Hosiery Mills at Dur- 
ham, N. C., will build a paper box plant in connection with 
its mill at Goldsboro, N. C. This plant has been found nee- 
essary, because of the establishment of a new finishing plant. 

Is reported that J. L. MeMillan os 
completed their plans for the establishment of a hosiery 
mill at Red Springs, N. C. It is stated that $25,000 will be 


and associates have 


representd in the investment. 

The Parker Hosiery Mill and Dye Works, Frostburg, 
Ind., with headquarters at Portsmouth, Va., have added one 
hundred knitting machines and 109 bobbin machines. 

Bush W. Allen and James W. Isenberg have been ap- 
pointed as special committee of the Harrodsburg, Ky., Com- 
mercial Club to consult with officials of a knitting mill who 
are thinking of locating at that place. 

Operations are reported to have commenced in the build- 
ing at 
ting Mills. 
looping will be done, the dyeing and finishing being done at 
the main plant at West Easton. 


Easton, Pa., recently leased by the Chipman Knit- 


This is a branch plant at which knitting and 


About 65 persons will be 
employed when the mill is running full. Every convenience 
for employes, including rest rooms, ete., have been 


vided. 


pro- 
Joseph Batchelder, who has been connected with the 
Chipman Knitting Mills for a number of years, is manager. 

Of considerable interest in connection with the eurrent 
situation m heavy cotton underwear and also indicating the 
poliey of some mills on prices for the next ‘season was a 
letter sent out at the end of the week to the jobbers by the 
Mayo Mills, Mayodan, N. C., well known manufacturers of 
The 


jobbers, on account of the advancing cost of manufacturing 


cotton ribbed goods. letter in substance warns the 
in all directions, to protect their profits by beginning to 
place a price on their merchandise which will mean a de- 
parture from the old consumer price of 50 cents on shirts 
and drawers and $1 on men’s union suits. 

In the 


Mills, it was learned that they have put a price of $4.50 a 


connection with this announeement of Mayo 


dozen to the jobbers on their 11-pound men’s cotton ribbed 
shirts and drawers and $8.50 a dozen on their men’s union 


suits and $4.62'4 
for December delivery only, the violent market fluctuations 


on the boys’ suits. These new prices are 
not allowing, it was stated, the mills to quote a price for 
later delivery. 

The Thomasville (N. C.) 
additional knitting machines ,and expect in the near future 


Hosiery Mills are installing 


to double their output. 

The Henderson (N. €C.) Hosiery Co., has effected form- 
al organization and arranged for buildings, machinery, ete. 
W. B. Waddill president; J. H. Brodie, 
W. H. 
The machinery 
Its 


Its officers are: 
vice-president; Wm. A. Hunt, secretary-treasurer. 
Fogleman has the contract for the building. 
will inelude 50 knitters, electric power equipment, ete. 


daily capacity will be 350 dozen pairs of hose. 
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The Revolutionary Trend of Labor. 
(Continued from page 629.) 


fairs and the complexity of modern life as to find it im- 
possible to give personal attention to matters of the utmost 
moment to their well being. As a result they have been con- 
tent to permit the shifty politician or the self-appointed 
strategist to conduct their affairs. This drift if persisted in 
means ultimate anarchy or tyranny. 

Whether we call it the result of evolution or a mere bit 
of human errancy, the humanistic movement which ex- 
presses itself in innumerable phases from reasonable socio- 
logical reform to the reddest of red socialism, is so immod- 
erate—so unrestrained—so apparently ignorant of human 
history and human limitetions, that it may well be classed 


as the second of these perils. It includes the exaltation of 


class movements above national interest—and the never ceas- 
ing agitation for that sort of reform legislation which might 
be economic in a different period of society. As we know 
it, it palsies the arm of the exeeutive,—places sentiment 
above law and morals and puts a premium on discontent. 
Add to these conditions the invasion of our industrial 
centers by twenty-five million aliens, and you have a situa- 
tion which is not without the features of a momentous trag- 
edy. Have you thought upon this strange and unparalleled 
If you have, you realize that this vast array of 
people have entered our ports in less than one-quarter of 
the period which was required to put the barbarian hordes 
in practical control of Rome, and usher in what men speak 
of as the Dark Ages: that the greater part of them are not 
only untrained in self government, but because of the yoke 
under which they have lived aforetime, do not know what 
You know, 


incursion ? 


is expected of them in this land of freedom. 
also, that recent migrations have been too frequently from 
decadent peoples who are soaked with discontent, are right- 
fully embittered by outrageous mishandling on this side 
of the water, and that for the most part these men, trained 
as soldiers by the reservist systems of foreign countries are 
colonized along the Atlantic seaboard and through the in- 
dustrial part of the United States, where if admitted to fran- 
chise they would dominate and eontrol all legislation. 

It follows that foreign labor sought the United States 
to better its condition, to eseape intolerable restraints, and 
with expectation that America meant the sort of liberty 
whieh is akin to license, and too often with a hatred of all 
government. Because of thieving agencies, greedy padrones 
and innumerable blood-sucking expoiters within thirty days 
after landing it beeame and is sore, angry and dissatisfied, 
a condition which your great interests, with those of others 
employing labor, could have modified if they had brought 
pressure to bear upon congress to provide for regulation of 
the incoming immigrant tide, or, in default of this, had pro- 
vided private agencies to perform a duty, the cost of which 
would not have been a bagatelle to the financial burden 
you are compelled to bear as a result of prevailing discon- 
tent. 

That which you and the American people have neglected 
to do, others are performing for you, but with far dif- 
ferent ends in view. IJ refer to the anarchist and the enemy 
of society encouraged in America as in no land on the globe 
theorists and Do you doubt the 

Ask some sane director of publie safety— 


by erazed visionaries. 


statement ? 
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“SANISEP” 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


PORTABLE 
SEWERAGE 
SYSTEMS 


HE perfect System for mill villages, suburban homes and schools, with or without 
running water. 
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“SANISEP”’ “SANISEP”’ Privy Tank Set. 
Septic Tank Set. Made with one, two and four seats. 






VASTLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 

‘‘SANISEP”’ Tanks are made of reinforced concrete with solid bottom and are thoroughly 
waterproofed to prevent seepage. They require no cleaning out, no chemicals, are absolutely 
fly proof, and will never become offensive. 

They employ the L. R. 8. or two-tank principle of sewage disposal, which was devised and 
is recommended by the United States Public Health Service, and which is recognized as being 
the most efficient known. 

Write for catalogue and find out how economically your house or mill village can be made 
sanitary, and free from disease-carrying flies, before the hot weather comes. 


The Cement Products Co., Wilmington, N.C. 


Manufacturers of “SANISEP” Tanks. 


Patents Pending 
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FROST PROOF Satisfaction in 
CLOSETS All Climates. 


The ideal water closets for 



















F ACTOR Y 
CLOSET 






They require no pit. Factories and Mill Villages, This fixture fills 
the demand for a 
They save water. where thousands have been preety fee Pre 





automatic water 
saving closet out- 
fit for factory use. 
The valve device 
is extremély sim- 
ple . and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by removing 
the valve cap 
back of bowl. 


Nts 7, 


All bowls have enameled jnstalled. 


rims. In service daily, winter | 
and summer. The most durable water 


closets made — excepting 
none. 















Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic 
Pressure Before Leaving 
Factory. 


INSIST ON GETTING THE VOGEL 
For Sale by Jobbers Everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. | q pa 


Factory and Office at 







WILMINGTON, DEL. 


and St. Louis, Mo. 








Warehouses at Baltimore, Md., 

















not the hired spy whom some manufacturers employ and who 
is generally known as well as he is hated by these people 

to take you to their forums. You will find one topic of 
It may be summed up in a startling word— 
a Godsend but a detestable word when 
used in a land consecrated to human Freedom—Revolution. 


It is not always 


conversation. 
to some nations 
I say summed up in the word Revolution. 
Sometimes the debaters discuss the sharing 
of sometimes the defi- 


sometimes license. —the trend 


so phrased. 
your property 
It matters little 


among themselves 
ance of law 
is one way and it is Revolutionary. 

[ am not going to apologize for what others may be 
pleased to call Pessimism. I wish rather to find a way out. 
By actual experience I have known thirty thousand foreign 
score of languages, having the pro- 


workmen, talking a 


found sympathy of estimable people beeause they were 
doing without understanding that which would work their 
own destruction, on the edge of committing frightful crimes 
in the belief that they were doing God’s service! No night- 
mare can be more dreadful! I have further been cognizant 
through the reports of trusted agents at a time when a dozen 
towns were in various states of disturbance, volley firing in 
the streets, shooting from tenement windows and the like 
to know that a hundred other towns were in a ferment. The 
publie saw the blaze of the larger conflagration—it did not 
see the fire spreading through the grass. Such incidents 
taken in connection with the helpless stupidity evidenced 
by our own people, is to my mind eonvineing. We are 
driving on rocks, and the rocks are not so very far ahead. 
The avenues of escape, the speaker continued, were not 
along the lines adopted by big business in this country when 
it comes to handling human problems, and which may be 
summed up as arbitrary, patronizing or unbelievably trust- 
ful. 
and capitalists to give attention to the problem their re- 


sponse was recognition of the problem, but little more. 


When his organization begged American manufaeturers 


“Your premises are correct,” said a railroad president, who 
voiced prevailing sentiment, “and your conclusions are log- 
ical; let us await the issue.” 

The avenues of escape suggested by Mr. Brewer were: 

l. The ridding ourselves of the feeling that God will, 
without our assistance, meet the arguments of. those re- 
spectable citizens whose academie utterances give aid and 
comfort to the advanced socialist. 

2. The assumption of the fact as an economic principle 
that the non-English speaking unit in our mills has a dollar 
value as well as a machine and require the same expendi- 
ture and attention in order that it may be used to advantage 
and the adoption of a policy in conformity therewith. 

3. The frartk recognition of the facts that non-acquaint- 
ance with the English language make foreign labor, now 
open to incendiary leadership, nothing more or less than a 
combustible, which can only be taken into a factory under 
proper safeguards—and suitable action thereafter. 

4. An appreciation, which is reflected in the policy of 
treating foreign labor as human, and | say this in defiance of 
the cheap labor delusion that there is money in keeping a 
person stupid beeause he or she costs less and is only 
needed to perform a perfunctory act—for the proponent 
or his stockholders will generally lose in other ways more 
than Without bound 
to let others line-up against you the forces you should 


is made. such an insight you are 


win. 
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5. The doing away with the notion that beeause you only 
employ skilled labor—skilled labor that lights the match 
which fires the foreign labor brushpile—you have nothing 
to do with such of your community troubles as arise through 
the presence of foreign labor. 

6. The immediate getting together. This does not apply 
to textile men only. 

7. Arrange after you are organized to leave certain mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of your foreign help to com- 
mittees of right minded business men who have your con- 
fidence. Manufacturing today is a different proposition 
from what it was in the time of your fathers. Soeial un- 
rest, political maneuvering, revolutionary propaganda, all 
have a direet bearing upon the vested interest committed 
to you. Only the unusual man can handle these alone. 
Like Moses after his father-in-law Jethro had reasoned with 
him, you must be persuaded if you wish to provide for the 
greatest efficiency, to share some of your labors with others. 

8. Lastly—Wake to a consciousness that thousands of 
tens of thousands of men and women, trained to do your 
will, and millions of resources in the banks, will provide 
no passport to further profits and prosperity, if there be po- 
litical instability,—and spend your money and give your 
first effort, not corruptly, but honestly, as you must do if 
you are loyal to American traditions, to guarantee the per- 
petuation of this Republic, and the institutions which have 
brought you wealth and honor. 

You pioneers of large business enterprises, with others 
like you, have noted the extraordinary discoveries by mas- 
ters of mechanical arts and science, and have applied such 
Former generations hardly dreamed 
It remains for you to 


discoveries to your use. 
of what you have accomplished. 
take notice and apply the discoveries of masters of philo- 
sophie thought, and take in the coneept that the moral law, 
which some of us thought of as a bogy in our youth, and 
the eeonomie law are one. That just as the globe swinging 
through its orbit of millions of miles, and reporting at its 
starting place on the fraction of a second—just as the 
tides keeping time in their swing from ebb to flood, and 
from flood to ebb—obey a hidden law just so do our per- 
sonal affairs and those -of society respond to a hidden pull 
which we cannot define. 

As a result, good sense is not only good economics, but 
it is good morals: Good morals not only make virtue, but 
good economics also, and the fact that the group or the 
individual who defies the lightning flourishes for a season. 
seems to emphasize rather than lighten the final catastrophe. 

Mr. Brewer, referring to the recent railway labor settle- 
ment, continued : 

“Listen—within a few weeks the country has suffered the 
last degree of humiliation, by being eaught unaware both in 
its external and internal affairs. The starting incidents 
which are now history not only demonstrate that it is quite 
possible for it to be caught napping again and shortly, but 
indicate a rottenness sufficient of itself to 
What is possible for the Nation is 


in themselves 
produce a catastrophe. 
possible for great business—for the textile interests. 
not many—leaders,—unbounded enter- 
prise, sagacity and skill. But we still need more common 


Unless we secure this and apply it first of all to 


“We have some 


sense. 
the exigent question of foreign labor which is the most 
threatening of all perils, those of our children who survive 
the gathering storm, will behold again through the dramatic 
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What About Your Mill Office? 





Is your office just a plain ‘‘cotton factory’’ 
systems, etc. ? 


) 
Or is it a modern ‘‘ Textile Mill’’ office, with up-to-date office furniture and 


office with 


worn-out furniture and inefficient filing 


ce 


easy of access’’ filing 


systems—an office that has a brisk, business-like look to it? 


Let us make your office up-to-date. 


We earry everything for the mill office,—desks, chairs, tables, 


Globe-Wernicke filing cabinets,—everything that is used in an office. 
Our prices are right—our service is prompt. 


Baylis Office Equipment Company 


ATLANTA, GA. 









Audit Co. 


Telephone Main 872 
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F. W. LAPRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., V.-Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
A. F. LAFPRENTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 
, __ 100 Broadway (Home Office) 

NEW TORE 83rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 

ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 

CHICAGO—Marguette Building. 

BOSTON—Exchange Building. 

PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Stratford. 

BALTIMORE—Keyser Building. 

WASHINGTON, D. 0.—Colorado Building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mills Building. 7 

RICHMOND, VA.—American National Bank Building. 

LONDON, E. 0.—50 Gresham St:., Bank. 

MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 

SCRANTON—Title Building. 

Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President 












J. E. SIRRINE, 


Mill Architect and Engineer 





Specialty 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 














FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
291 Promenade Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Machinery for dyeing yarns wound on 
parallel tubes. 
Installations in Riverside and Dan 


River, Gibson Mfg. Co., Patterson 
Mills and others. 




















Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents in the United States and Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery. 


COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Patent Barchant Machinery for Making Yarn from Cotton 
Waste, Etc. 
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The BUSINESS’ 


1 «° with slowed-down human machinery? 





Inaecessible toilets—loitering—time wasted— 
unsanitary conditions—spread of diseases— 
frozen water pipes—clogged drains! All these 
conditions—and too many more to mention— 
occur in many a plant. Profits-leak unaccount- 
ably until some clear brain discovers the true 





remedy— 
. s 
rf) 
aiey Kaadstine 4» 
Urinals 
WATERLESS CLOSETS 
Here is perfect. sanitary sewage disposal without 
drains, water or cesspool. The Kaustine System is a 
Skeleton dia wonderful invention, using special chemical agencies. 
gram of touiet It is modernizing toilet facilities in factories, colony 


houses, public buildings, railways, steamboats, construc- 
tlon gangs, outdoor assemblies and rural homes. 

While Kaustine outfits conform to the generally accepted style in 
appearance—the resemblance ends there. Sewage is vented down 
through drop tube F into a special ‘‘Armco’’ iron tank E, where complete 
— disintegration sterilization and disinfection immediately takes 
piace, 


and system. 


The bow! and drop tube are thoroughly aerated (oxidized) by the 
fresh air which is continually sucked through the vent flue C. No germs 
can live in any part of this system—nor can any odors penetrate or 
remain in the toilet room. 

The success of the Kaustine System js wide-spread, and its adoption 
by many more big business men assured®by the results it is now giving. 
Every part of the System, even to the service, is guaranteed 


Our engineers are at your service in designing installation. Write for 
special catalog and state whether for factory, celony houses or homes. 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
And Box 313, Oakland, Cal. 


Dept. 1140 
Also C. P. R. Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


| PERFECTOL 


A CHEMICAL PREPARATION FOR PREPARING GOODS FOR 


BLEACHING AND DYEING 


A Strictly High-Class 
and Mercerized Goods and 

PERFECTOL—For Bleaching and Dyeing. For removing oil- grease- and 
iron-spots and all impurities from. cotton goods. Acts as a softener and can 
| be used instead of Turkish Red Oil or any other kind of dyeing oil. Causes 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Preparation for Cotton 
Artificial Sitk 





the dye to penetrate the goods better, improves the bleaching process con- 
siderably, prevents fading of colors in finished goods. 

PERFECTOL evens the dyeing colors and increases the lustre. 

Directions: .Use 2 to 3 poounds of PEFRECTOL to 100 pounds of goods. 
In standing bath: one-half pound to 10¢ pounds of goods. 

PERFECTOL is a useful and easily adopted article. 
8. A. : 


References and prices on application. Special prices for contracts. 
Further Information cheerfully furnished. 


Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Wiehl Bldg. 


Manufactured in U. 


/ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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power of some future Carlisle, a demagogue seated in the 
galleries of the United States Senate watching to see if the 
threatened Senators will do his bidding—and will find the 
incident crammed with prophecy.” 

At the request of President Bemis, Mr. Brewer gave ex- 
amples of the suecessful work of his organization, stating 
that three years ago he spoke to the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport, telling them of bad conditions there. 
They thanked him but did nothing. During this past sum- 
mer he was called up at night by the telephone from 
Bridgeport and told that the town was “wide open,” and the 
manufacturers were fighting and did not know ‘what was 
going to happen. The organization went to work and with- 
in a week had thirty speakers in different languages among 
the alien laborers. In a month, Mr. Brewer claimed, the 
agitators and radicals had withdrawn. 

Mr. Brewer also mentioned their work in the recent 
Nashua, N. H., strike and the exceedingly favorable results. 
The organization has centers in the Merrimac Valley, Bos- 
ton, Connecticut Valley and the Naugatuck Valley. Mr. 
3rewer mentioned prominent railroad men and manufac- 
turers on the board of directors. He said the association 
was started in the National City Bank in New York. 

Following Mr. Brewer came an address on Individual 
Caution 

The Most Effective Accident Preventive 
by M. W. Alexander, of the General Electric Co., who 
said in part: 

It is a well established fact that most accidents happen 
to employes in industry when they are engaged in manual 
labor and not, as popularly supposed, while they are oper- 
ating machinery. It is no doubt surprising to the average 
person to learn of the large number of employes hurt 
while handling inert tools, such as hammers, chisels, files, 
serew drivers, wrenches, shovels and crow-bars, or when 
using wheelbarrows or hand trucks; and that only the 
minority of all industrial accidents have their source in 
powerful or swift-running machinery. Very frequently, 
too, it is the careless storing or piling of materials which 
causes the accidents, or the careless way in which the 
materials are lifted, carried about or put down. In many 
instances, accidents happen when the persons are doing 
nothing more hazardous than walking across a level floor 
or going down stairs; and many employes sustain injury 
because of neglect to use safety goggles and other pro- 
tective devices furnished by their employers. 

The report of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident 
Board, relating to the cotton industry in that state alone, 
forcibly illustrates these facts. Out of all accidents re- 
ported to the board for the period July Ist, 1913, to July 
lst, 1914, 7.778 accidents were sustained by employes in 
cotton mills. Of the latter, 11 were fatal in character, but 
only two of the fatalities were caused by machinery; one 
by contact with a saw, the other by contact with shafting. 
Of the 7.776 non-fatal accidents, 2,062—more than 26 per 
cent—were caused when the persons injured were engaged in 
strictly hand labor; more than half of these were injuries 
eaused by slivers. In addition, 160 persons were injured 
when handling trucks or wheelbarrows, 307 were hurt by 
protruding nails, 147 by glass, 172 suffered serious in- 
fections from slight seratches or cuts, 153 suffered burns, 
87 fell down stairs, 509 fell while walking on floors, 98 
fell from ladders or scaffolds, 11 were injured by animals 
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and 313 sustained serious eye injuries, while 412 personal 
injuries arose from various other sources. 

These few items aggregate 4,431 injuries, which show 
that about 57 per cent of all injuries in cotton mills had no 
connection whatever with machinery; of the almost 43 per 
cent that arose from machine operations, the majority have 
been found, upon close analysis, to be due to the careless 
way in which the persons worked about the machinery. 
Moreover, most of the accidents arising from carelessness 
could not have been prevented except by the injured per- 
sons themselves. 

A further illustration of the carelessness of workmen 
is afforded by their neglect of slight wounds. Such neglect 
caused serious blood-poisoning of over 3,000 employes in 
one year in the state of Massachusetts; many of these lost 
hands or arms or suffered similar permanent impairment, 
and twenty-three lost their lives, 

Another illustration is presented by a study of accidents 
resulting from the use of portable ladders; about one- 
twelfth of all such accidents were caused by the use of de- 
fective ladders; the other eleven-twelfths were caused by the 
eareless use of perfectly good ladders. Many similar ex- 
amples could be cited, but these will suffice to indicate 
the real source of most accidents. 

So much has been said and written about safeguarding 
machinery that many have been led to overlook the funda- 
mental cause of most accidents and to seek in the wrong 
direction for the most potent preventive. They have usually 
failed to recognize that this preventive lies largely in the 
individual caution that makes the man choose the safe 
way by habit; they have pinned their faith too much on the 
multiplicity of cleverly contrived barriers of wood or 
steel, however important they may be designed to keep the 
man away from danger by mechanical means, And this 
principle of safety by caution is not peculiar to accidents in 
the shop, nor to personal injuries anywhere else it is a 
fundamental principle that underlies safe work in any 
sphere of life. It is the same spirit of caution that de- 
termines safe conduct of business, that guards against mis- 
fortune in our home affairs and in our civie or national life; 
it is likewise the most reliable foundation upon which we ean 
rest to guard our workmen against mishaps in the shop or 
mill. 

How then shall this spirit of caution be made part of 
the consciousness of the average workman? How shall the 
most effective accident preventive be made effective; Chiefly 
by methods of edueation of those individual workmen who 
are not cautious, by methods that have been used success- 
fully in factories large and small, and that ean be adapted 
to any factory. 

The life and energy of the movement is the employer 
himself. Whether his plant is so extensive that he must rely 
upon his superintendents and foremen to catch his spirit 
and carry its contagion into every department, or whether 
the conditions are such that he has frequent opportunity 
to mingle with his employes and personally influence them to 
be eaytious, the employer is always the key to the situation. 

He must convince all about him that his desire for the 
safe operation of his plant is rock-ribbed into his makeup. 
He should not only have firm convictions about the need of 
doing work safely, but must find a way to impress such 
conviction on his superintendents and foremen, who in 
turn must be required to find a way to translate his convic- 
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The Tape Drive 


Our tapes are endorsed by machinery ex- 
perts. They know their quality and they 
know their scientific structure. Exhaustive 
trials by practically all machinery makers 
have demonstrated that they have no 
superior. Write us. 


Barber Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
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Cortright Hand-Dipped Galvanized Metal Shingles 


By the Cortright process each shingle is first stamped into shape, from 
sheets of prime roofing tin, after which they are galvanized by dipping 
each slate or shingle separately int» a bath of melted zine, adding an 
extremely heavy coat. 


















See that your new home is covered with them. They're not only wear- 
proof but fireproof and stormproof as well. ; 

They can be la’d over an old wood roof without dirt, fuss or bother— 
and the price is just right. 






CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., Philadelphia and Chicago 


WIS 
Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 











ever from 


YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 

= have been added to the ‘1912’ Cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 
te Its value te YOU. 


a 
maa 
‘s Bade | AAeuem, It will cut your cloth—fold the 
: —— edges—roll it up and give you an 
¥ e Sori exact measurement of every piece of 
a ewe ~ es: cloth going through the machine. 





















AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
' Hunting Park Ave. & Marshall Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 
















It saves time, labor, machines and 
cloth. 
YOu ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more and greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write us. 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. ‘‘C” 




























A DETERGENT THAT’S DIFFE RENT 


UMt Na" 


Booklet > 2 Ge Free 


SOAPALITE 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
Sole LOCKPORT, N. Y. Mfrs. 

















ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 
Will neither dent nor break when subjected tohard 


usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
Write for Bulletin 12. 


| DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


| Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
| Branches in Principal Cities. 

i] Southern Agents:—E. 8S. Myers, 905 4th National Bank Bldg, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pearson & Ramsaur, Greenville, 8. O. 
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very consciousness, 

The employer’s next step lies in the direction of putting 
all work places and apparatus in good order, and of 
maintaining good light, good ventilation and reasonably 
comfortable and sanitary working conditions. Provision of 
safety goggles, respirators and other protective devices that 
may be needed as well as the maintenance of an effective 
first aid or dispensary for prompt treatment of injuries, 
must not be negleeted. 

These first steps in sensible safety work are necessary 
and far-reaching, to be sure, but, as previously pointed out, 
they alone can prevent only a minor proportion of the 
accidents now encountered in industrial work. The larger 
and by far the most effective work must go to the very root 
of earelessness. 

The rest of the morning session was taken up by a dis- 
cussion of the proposed plan for enlarging the scope of the 
association, which was presented by ex-President Albert 
Greene Duncan. It was admitted that something was needed 
to make the work of the organization more effective and ap- 
pealing to a larger part of the industry. 

The Third Session. 

was held in the main dining room and included the asso 
ciation banquet. The 125 members and guests were in 
good spirits by the time the after dinner speaking began. 
Singing of popular songs, such as “There’s a Hole in the 
Bottom of the Sea,” and “My, How the Money Rolls In,” 
was led alternately by Steve Lowe and Albert Greene Dun- 
ean. President Bemis, who was toastmaster, announced 
the winners in the golf tournament and gave the prizes, 
which were silver cups. E. T. Manson, of Edward H. Best 
& Co., won the best gross prize, having scores of 85 and 83, 
and also took the medal for the two best rounds. The 
prize for the best net score went to W. O. Sider, of the 
Turner Construction Company, who had a seore of 72. 
President Bemis announced that since some members would 
not be able to stay over for Saturday morning’s meeting he 
would read the resolution on the subject of the plan for 
enlarging the scope of the organization. The resolution was 
to the effect that the board of directors be authorized to 
present at the next meeting an amended constitution and 
by-laws in accordance with the proposed plan of August 
21, which was taken up at the morning session, 

In introducing the speakers of the evening, who were 
Hon, Charles Nagel, former secretary of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and Hon. Charles A. Towne, for- 
mer United States Senator from Minnesota, President Be- 
mis said: “We find ourselves facing a great national elee- 
tion, with a multiplicity of not only our own domestic prob- 
lems but also international problems brought about by the 
war.” It was fitting, therefore, he said, that the association 
should have speakers to give the policies of both parties, 
particularly as affecting the business interests of the coun- 
try. 

The Final Session. 
was held on Saturday morning with a greatly reduced 
membership present. The first paper on the program was 
on the 
Moisture Conditioning of Cotton. 
with Relation to Pieker Fires, by Fred J. Hoxie, of Boston. 
Mr. Hoxie showed by means of carefully plotted curves and 


diagrams covering many years of the experience of the 
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tions into working habits of employes and thus into their 
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Associated Factory Mutual Companies, that either excessive 
moisture or dryness in the cotton as received is undoubtedly 
a factor in picker fires. If the cotton is too moist, its ten- 
deney is to vind up in the picker and produce fire by 
friction; while cotton too dry ean be ignited by a much 
smaller spark and exhibits a greater flash tendency. 

The conclusions drawn by Mr. Hoxie indicate that 
it is of interest to know what the desirable range of hu- 
midity is and how it ean best be maintained. There are 
two faetors to be studied; the moisture in the cotton, the 
humidity in the air and the relations between the two. 

Reasoning from picker fire curves is not infallible, but 
is based on probability or the theory of chance. Owing to 
the constancy in the form of the eurve shown there is un- 
doubtedly an underlying law, and these speculations may 
properly form the starting point for more exact investi- 
gation. 

Cotton can be more conveniently and safely conditioned 
in the storehouse than in a heap in the picker room, as a 
considerable time is necessary for a large mass to take up or 
give up water to an atmospuere with which it is not in 
equilibrium. In order to predict the behavior of the cotton 
in the pickers, it is of importance to know the amount of 
moisture it contains. It can generally be determined with 
sufficient aeeuracy for the. purpose by measuring the rel- 
ative humidit; of the storehouse air with which the cottua 
is in equilibrium. 

The cotton in the storehouse should be maintained at 
that humidity which is found to give the best results in the 
mill, and the air for the blowing system and the pickers 
should be so conditioned as to maintain this uniformly opti- 
mum condition until the cotton is delivered to the eard room. 
Observation thus far indicates that a favorable humidity 
for the storehouse is in the neighborhood of 70 per cent 
with the air in the picker room from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent. 

In all study of humidity in connection with the opera- 
tion of cotton mills, the moisture in the cotton is of final in- 
terest. Measurements of the moisture in the air are of 
service only in so far as they give an index of the moisture 
in the cotton or show the tendency of the cotton to be- 
come too wet or too dry by contact with air containing too 
much or too little moisture. 

Further observations will be of interest in determining 
the best operating conditions, and when these conditions are 
realized picker fires from this source will long sinee have: 
disappeared. 

Harry L. 
he described at length a means for 


Effective Mill Ventilation. 


without mechanical apparatus, using therefor an air deflector 
of steel plate. Mr. Van Zile’s paper was of a technical na- 
ture, but of undoubted interest. 

The last paper on the program was “Investigations om 
the Physical and Chemical Properties of Cotton,” by Wil- 
liam Harrison, of Leeds, England, and was read by title 


Van Zile, C. E., was the next speaker and 


‘ 


only. 
Following the report of the resolutions committee and 


the election of new members, the final adjournment was 
s 


taken. 
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The necessity for cutting costs at every 
possible point and keeping them at a minimum 
is generally recognized. The old method of 
estimating costs of yarn and fabrics is inade- 
quate in consequence of competitive require- 
ments. 

Today’s imperative demand in the textile 
industry is sound accounting practice, provid- 
ing— 

Cost of the completed fabric 

Unit cost of each operation 

Proper apportionment of overhead 
expenses 

Accurate 
records. 

We are prepared to confer with you regard- 
ing such modification of your present system 
as may be necessary to secure vital facts of 
costs and operations. 


stock and _ production 
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Accurate Costs inthe Textile Industry 


‘*Shall we withdraw certain styles or 
fabrics and substitute increased volume of 
other goods?’’ 


‘*Would it be profitable for us to keep 
up our quantity output by including some 
fabrics upon which the profit is small but 
permitting distribution of fixed charges 
over greater yardage?”’ 


‘*Ought we to purchase all our yarn, 
curtail the output of the spinning mill, or 
manufacture yarn for sale?’’ 


Such questions require prompt and confident 
answers. 


Our experience in the installation of ac- 
counting methods and in textile mill engineer- 
ing qualifies us to offer our services. Your in- 
quity will receive our careful attention. 


Cooley & Marvin Co. 


ENGINEERS 


BOSTON. 


ACCOUNTANTS 










































Fig.l. The Galveston Concrete Sea Wail. 
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The Structure that Saved the City from the Sea’s Terrific Onslaught on August 17. 


(Picture obtained through courtesy of “‘Engineering Record,’’ New York.) 


Great Floods Fail to Wreck Concrete 


Two recent and disastrous floods, one at Galves- 
ton, Texas, and the other at Erie, Pa., have given 
the greatest emphasis to the claim that no material 
compares with concrete in resistance to stress of 
this character. 

The flood at Galveston on August 16 and 17 
was a matter of national interest, and all press 
reports were to the effect that the disaster would 
have been as serious as the flood in 1900 had it not 
been for the concrete sea-wall erected after the first 
flood occurred. Thousands of lives were lost and 
property valued at millions was destroyed by the 
first flood and it is the conviction of all familiar 
with the situation that like loss of life and property 
during the second inundation was prevented only 
by the presence of Galveston’s celebrated conerete 
sea-wall. 

The following is the introductory paragraph in 
a statement telegraphed by John B. Hawley, Con- 
sulting Engineer, Ft. Worth, Texas, to Engineering 
Record, New York: 

‘““The city of Galveston was saved on 
August 16 and 17 by a conerete sea-wall that 
encireles the city Gulf front. This wall was 
built after the 1900 storm as a_ protection 

. 
against the Gulf waves, and has fulfilled its 
mission. In the whole structure there is not a 
single break.’’ 

The manner in which the wall survived the 
sea’s terrific onslaught is shown in Fig. 1. It is a 


view of the sea-wall taken after the storm and 
ADVERTISEMENT 


clearly illustrates how well concrete withstood the 


-! deal. 


Concrete in the Erie Flood. 

At Erie, Pa., a stream passing through the town 
was transformed by the prolonged August rains 
into a veritable torrent, resulting in loss of human 
life as well as the destruction of buildings, bridges 
and other property. As at Galveston, the only sur- 
viving structures directly in the path of the flood 
were built of conerete. As an object lesson to the 
public, the behavior of concrete in the flood at Erie 
is even more important than in the Galveston dis- 
aster. Concrete is accepted as the standard form 
of construction in all work of great magnitude, for 
example, such as the Galveston sea-wall, but some- 
times the fact that it is equally adapted to smaller 
structures is ignored. This applies to highway 
bridges, culverts, and foundations for buildings. 
The pictures shown, which were taken at Erie 
shortly after the flood, are forcible illustrations of 


this point. 

Fig. 2 shows a stone masonry arch almost en- 
tirely destroyed, while in contrast with it is the con- 
erete arch shown in Fig. 3. The conerete arch was 
directly in line of the flood and subjected to condi- 
tions even more severe. The conerete arch was un- 
damaged, although the entire embankment above it 
was swept away. The embankment had been re- 
placed at the time the photograph was taken. 

Fig. 4 illustrates the effectiveness of concrete for 


the most simple types of construction. In the fore- 
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Fig. 2, Stone Arch Destroyed in the Erie Flood. 


ground is a frame building erected on stone masonry 
foundations. These gave way under the action of 
the water and the building collapsed. The two build- 
ings in the background are on concrete foundations 
and came through uninjured. Furthermore, the lat- 
ter were on the up-stream side, and the flood reached 
them first. They withstood the shock and formed a 
partial protection for the building on the stone foun- 
dations, but even with this added protection the stone 
work was unable to withstand the force of the water. 
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Fig. 3. Concrete Arch Subjected to the Same Test. It Remained Intact 


The foundations gave way and the building was 
wrecked as shown. 

The South is especially interested in promoting 
more permanent construction as it pertains to river 
and harbor work, for many millions of dollars are 
lost annually through recurrent floods. In the con- 


struction of wharves, docks and piers concrete also 
eliminates the fire danger and maintenance becomes 
practically negligible. The advantages of concrete 
as cited above apply to small undertakings as well 
as great public improvements. 








Fig. 4. The Frame Houses on Concrete Foundations Escaped Destruction. The House with Stone Foundation was Ruined 
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American Soap & Washoline Co. 


Established 1861. 


COHOES, NEW YORK 
Largest Manufacturers of Textile Soaps and Soap Powders 
in the United States. 





FOR ALL COTTON MILL 
USES. 


The following concerns are 
now handling our Goods and 
will supply you at Factory 
Prices. 

Waters-Garland Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. OC.; Souther 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Montgomery & Crawford, Spar- 
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Some Points on Roll Setting. 


Eprtor Corton: 

I see in the November issue of Corton that “Student 
N. H.)” would like my opinion and that of other readers 
on roll setting. 

“Student” does not mention the type of rolls, so I take 
it for granted that he is using common rolls. If he is 
using metallic rolls on the drawing and ball-bearing rolls 
on the fly frames, the following would not apply. 

“Student” should hold the following facts in mind: (1) 
The distance between the centers of each pair of rolls must 
always exceed the average length of the staple of cotton 
being used. (2) The position is governed by the length 
of the staple and bulk of cotton being used, also by the 
construction of the fiber itself, and also by the amount of 
twist in the strand. (3) The speed of the rolls is where 
good judgment is required, especially on fly frames, for 
the reason that a too close setting will destroy the outline 
of the cone. (4) Bad work that will result from improper 
setting of rolls can never be remedied. (5) Be sure that 
the proper weights are on each roll so that the amount of 
weight will be the same on each end of each roll. (6) 
Worn saddles will affect roll setting, because a worn saddle 
will hug the roll and eause it to lag behind the speed of the 
steel roll. 

Let us first consider the drawing frame. 

Remember this, that hard ends on fly frames are a warn- 
ing of too close a setting, but you get no such warning on 
the drawing frames. 

When the drawing frame rolls are set too close the 


fibers are broken. 
to make their drawing power stronger than any staple of 


These rolls are so heavily weighted as 


cotton. Therefore, weak yarn will result from a close set- 
ting on the drawings. 

For one-inch American cotton running a 60-grain sliver 
(6 into 1), the distance between the first and second rolls, 
center to center, should be 17/16 inches, with a front roll 
speed not exceeding 400 r. p. m. The setting of the third 
roll from the second roll is not as important as the setting 
of the second roll from the first. The distance between the 
second and third roll should be 15% inches and between the 
third and fourth 134 inches. 

When longer staple cotton is used, make the settings 
between the rolls correspondingly wider. Wiry stock re- 
quires a slightly wider setting. There is no fast rule to 
set rolls, it requires judgment, experience and knowledge. 
Besides, you must be a good sampler and judge of cotton, 
and the only way to become a good cotton sampler is to 
sample and sample. 

However, it should be an easy matter for any man 
having a good experience to be able to judge the amount 
of allowance for a different speed, a difference in bulk, a 
difference in the nature of the stock, and a difference in 
the twist of the strand. 

For instance, the setting given for a front roll speed of 
about 350 r. p. m. should be 144, 1% and 1% inches. This 
will give “Student” an idea of how allowances are made. 

On the slubber between the first and second roll 15/16 
inches for a 60 grain sliver and a front roll speed not ex- 
ceeding 175 r. p.m. Between the second and third 134 
inches, 
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“Student” may think that this isa wide Setting betwéen 
the first and seeond roll. But it should be remembered that 
the slubber front roll acts on as many fibers as does the 


drawing frame front roll, the only difference is that the 


drawing frame front roll aets on six slivers... A close’ set- 
ting can be found in many mills at this point, whieh -is 
the cause of building slubber bobbins of a different diame- 
ter. Intermediate tenders are frequently obliged to pull 


off a lea or two before it is possible to creel a certain bob- 
bin between two other full ones, while the majority can be 
creeled @asily. 

This is a common trouble and the cause is a-too close 
setting between the first and second roll. A close setting 
at this point will cause the front roll.to lag behind the 
speed of the front steel roll, and on every roll where this 
takes place, the pull which results prevents the diameter of 
the bobbin from increasing to the proportions it otherwise 
would to suit the outline of the cones. 

The reasoning is the same as the pressure of the paddle 
on the surface of the bobbin, When you have bobbins of 
a different diameter, you have trouble. 

Intermediates for about .50 hank roving 13/16 inehes 
between the first and second roll, and 15% inches between 
the second and third rolls. Front roll speed about 150 
r. p. m. . ; 

Fine. frames about 1.60.hank roving. 14. inches, between 
the first and Second rolls, and 19/16 inches~between the 
second and third rolls. “Front*roll speed 120°r: pv m. 

Jack frames, 2.00 hank roving 11/16 itches betwéen 
the first and second roll, and 1% inches between the second 
and third role Front roll speed 110 r. p.m: 

Ring frames, 5 hank, 1 1/16 inches between the first and 
second roll, and’ 13’ inches between the second and third 
rolls. Front roll speed 125 r. p. m. 

“Student” will please notice that I give the same set- 
ting between the first and second roll on the jack and ring 
frame. The reason for this is the difference in the twist. 

What was said about the slubber frame can be applied 
to either intermediate, fine, or jack franies, that is, a too 
elose setting will destroy the relationship of the surface 
speed of the bobbin and front roll. Therefore, be careful. 

Wash. (Mass.) 


Eprror Coron: 
I have been reading the articles on bobbin and flyer lead 


frames, and T am of the same opinion as the one who signs 
his name “Wash”, and will try to explain my reason for 
being with him on the flyer lead frame. The fact that the 
bottom eone takes revolutions from the bobbins is enough 
to prove the bobbin lead wrong. 

The chief point against the bobbin lead is a slight play 
in the slot of the spindle or a worn pin in the boss of the 
flyer. Examine the flyer pins on any speeder that has been 
in use for a few years and it will be found to be worn 
slightly. Next, at doffing times, move any flyer having a 
worn pin back and forth, and at the same time, notice how 
far the eye of the presser finger can be moved on the surface 
of the bobbin. Now, as the bobbin leads the flyer at all 
times, it follows that this play in the slot of the spindle, 
which causes the flyer to lag slightly behind the speed of 
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the spindle when the frame is started, will cause a certain 
amount of tension, enough in most eases to strain or break 
the roving. For this reason you will find that the work 
will run better at the beginning of each set of roving, 
especially in a coarse mill. For the same reason a flyer lead 
frame will run waste or low stock better than a bobbin 
lead. I have seen many instances where speeders had to 
be doffed before doffing time owing to the work running 
badly. 

I am on a job right now that is in that kind of a fix 
owing to the bobbin lead frame, and not a thing else, You 
find no such condition on the flyer lead frame, because the 
bottom cone is only a governor. If the flyer pin on the 
slot in the spindle top is worn on a flyer lead frame, it will 
eause the end to slacken slightly. The bottom cone takes 
revolutions from the bobbin which causes the bobbins to lag 
behind the speed of the flyer, therefore, any play in the slot 
of the spindle top which causes the flyer to lag behind the 
spindle will also cause the slack. A. B. (North Carolina.) 


A Device For Emergency Repair. 


Every superintendent and overseer of weaving will ap- 
preciate the usefullness of the device shown in the accom- 
panying illustration which is known as the “Casey Patch.” 
It requires time to tear down a loom and replace a worn 
cam with a new one. When the weaver’s flags are flying 





and the loom fixers have their hands full, a loom may be 
idle all day awaiting a new cam while the “Casey Patch” 
may be bolted on and have the loom going in less than five 
minutes. 

Among the South Carolina mills already using this de- 
viee are the following: Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbey ‘lle. 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson.: Arcadia Mills, Spar- 
tanburg. Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path. Clinton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clinton. Hampton Cotton Mills, (Granby Plant) 
and (Richland Plant), Columbia. Laurens Cotton Mills, 
Laurens. Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson. Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Trough. Piedmont Mfg. Co., Piedmont. Poe (F. W.) Mfg. 
Co., Greenville. Saxon Mills, Spartanburg. Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg. Toxaway Mills, Anderson. Tucapau Mills, 
Tucapau. Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union. Victor Mfg. 
Co., (Greer Plant) and (Victoria Plant), Greer, S. C. 


The greatest factor in efficiency is to know beforehand 
what you expect to do, and map out a definite way to do it. 
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On Ti ‘ampa’s New City Hall— 


AMPA is building this fine, 

new city hall at a cost of 
several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The plans were open to 
competition and this interesting 
design was the winner, The 
size and nature of the contract 
naturally attracted the ablest 
architects and as the first-class 
architects of the country ap- 
preciate the superiority of 
Barrett Specification Roofs, 
this type was selected to cover 
the Tampa City Hall. 


This is a cycle of reasoning 
which has become increasingly 
familiar during the last few 
years. If it is a large or first- 
elass building it attracts first- 
class architects and engineers, 
and the preference of such 
men is almost always for 
Barrett Specification Roofs. 


That is why you can select at 
random any large, important, 
publie or commercial building 
anywhere in the United States 
that has been built within the 
past ten years and find, almost 
invariably, that it has a Barrett 
Specification Roof. 


Such a roof is the lowest priced 
of all permanent roofs. It re- 
quires no care or maintenance 
expense and is good for up- 
wards of twenty years without 
repairs. It takes the base rate 
of fire insurance and is ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


You can have a roof exactly like 
that on the Tampa City Hall by 
writing The Barrett Specifica- 
tion in full into your building 
plans. 





Architects: Bonfoey and Elliott, 
Tampa, Florida 

General Contractors: McGucken 
and Hyer, Tampa, Florida 

Roofers: Ex1g'e Roofing and Art 
Metal Works, Tampa, Florida 


Hydronon 
The Damp-proofing Paint 


Especially recommended 
for use above the ground 
level’‘on the interior of 
stone, brick or concrete 
walls to exclude damp- 
ness. 


Has superior covering ca- 
pacity and is vastly supe- 
rior to other paints in its 
permanence and_ resist- 
ance to dampness. Book- 
let on request. 


Tar-Rok Sub Floors 
This construction provides the 
most suitable surface on which 
to bed plank (without the use 
of sleepers) where a wooden 
lower floor is desired in factory, 
machine shop, store house, etc., 
effecting a maximum of 
strength, rigidity and protec- 
tion against dry rot, decay or 
fire, at a nominal cost. Book- 
let on request. 


A copy of The Barrett Specification, with roofing diagrams, free on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneuspolis Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Trronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8S. Sydney, N. 8. 
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J. E. Dovenass, president of the Pioneer Cotton Mills 
at Guthrie, Oklahoma, was at the exposition for several 
davs. He was much pleased with the show. 

"Joun Porter, general superintendent of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co.. at Macon, Columbus, Porterdale and Potterville, Ga., 
was present at the exposition. 

Grorce W. MonrcastTLe. treasurer of the Erlanger Cot- 
ton Mills of Lexington, N. C., was in attendance at the 
textile show the latter part of the week. 

Hon. G. Gunsy Jorpan has resigned from the presiden- 
ev of the Eagle & Phenix Miils, Columbus, Ga., and W. C. 
Bradley sueceeds him. The change took effect December 
4, Mr. Jordan having offered his resignation at a meeting 
of directors on November 3, to take effect on the date men- 


tioned. 





Hon. G. Gunsy JORDAN. 

It has been Mr. Jordan’s wish to relinquish part of his 
business cares and burdens, but even after taking this action, 
he is by no means an idle or leisurely man, being still presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank, the Columbus Savings 
Bank, and the Jordan Company, all of Columbus, in ad- 
dition to being a director in a number of other large cor- 


porations. 
Mr. Jordan’s career at the Eagle & Phenix Mills covers 


a long and interesting period. Under his administration 
the mills have become more and more widely known for the 
variety and high quality of their output, and the distribution 
of those products covers a wide range of territory. 

Mr. Bradley, who has long been vice president of the 
company, was the logical and very fortunate choice for Mr. 
Jordan’s suecessor. Mr. Bradley and Mr. Jordan have for 
a great while been close business associates and personal 
friends. 

Mr. Bradley, in addition to being thoroughly familiar 


with all the affairs of the Eagle & Phenix Mills, is a man 
of great business ability and strong financial standing. 


Artuur T. Lyman of Waltham and Boston, one of the 
most prominent cotton manufarturers in the country, died 
at his Waltham home recently. Mr. Lyman was 82 years 
old, and until lately he had been in remarkably good health, 
having continued the active management of his affairs. 

He was born in Boston on Dee. 8, 1832, and was a son of 
George Williams and Anne Pratt Lyman. He received his 
preparatory education entirely in private schools, and was 
graduated from Harvard in 1853. In 1857 he received the 
additional degree of A. M., also from Harvard. From 1856. 
to 1860 he engaged in the India trade, but he gave this up 
to join his father in cotton manufacturing shortly after his 
marriage in 1858. From this time the number of his busi- 
ness interests broadened very rapidly. He was treasurer 
of the Appleton Company from 1860 to 1863, of the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company for the same period; was as- 
sociated with the Hadley Company from 1866 to 1889, and 
with the Lowell Manufacturing Company from 1881 to 
1900. 

In 1913 he was president of the following companies: 
the Pacifie Mills of Lawrence, the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany, the Massachusetts Cotton Mills of Lowell, the Massa- 
chusetis Mills of Georgia, the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company of Lowell, the Boston Manufacturing Company 
of Waltham, the Whittenton Manufacturing Company of 
Taunton, the Waltham Bleachery and Dye Works, and the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company. 

He was also the proprietor of locks and canals on the 
Merrimack River, the president of the Provident Institution 
for Savings in Boston, a director of the Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Company, and the Dwight Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Ciype L. Kin@, president of the Georgia Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., with his superintendent, L. H. Beck, spent a 
short time at the exposition. 


M. G. Stone, of Spartanburg, general superintendent of 
the Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Pacolet, S. C., and New 
Holland, Ga., was fittingly referred to as the dean of the 
cotton manufacturing industry of the South by Senator 
Dixon, of North Carolina. 


Puitip 8. TuLey, president and treasurer of the Louis- 
ville, (Ky.) Cotton Mills Co., attended practically all the 
meetings of the association as well as the exhibit. He 
was accompanied by his superintendent, C. N. Poore. 


J. 'W. Cannon, JR., secretary and treasurer of Cannon 
Manufacturing Company, was in attendance at the exposi- 
tion on Wednesday. 

J. W. BLack, vice- president and general manager of the 
Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C., spent a few days at 
the show and was much interested in the display of ma- 
chinery. 

Ben S. Piper, overseer of weaving at the Empire Cotton 
Mills, Welland, Ont., Canada, will resign his position about 
December 15th and after the holidays will locate in Boston 
where he will remain one year studying textile efficiency. 
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The Gordon Double Lickerin 


Card Attachment 


Gap! Bei) 


Attached to the cards in your mill, this device 
will enable you to use Lower Grade Cotton at 


a Net SAVING averaging One Hal Cent 


per pound of cotton used. 


A demonstration proves this saving a fact, 
obtainable no matter what grade you now use 
or for what purpose you use it. An_installa- 
tion will pay for itself in an average of one 
year's time, according to the production of your 


cards and the grade of cotton you now use. 


The product of your cards can] be increased 





in Quantity and will be improved in Quality 


even when using Lower Grade Cotton. 


A card with th GORDON DOUBLE 
LICKERIN device attached, using a lower 
grade of cotton, takes out perceptibly no more 
waste and gives cleaner and stronger yarn than 


you are now getting from higher grade cotton. 


A number of mills in which this device has 
been insta 24 a1d t2st:4d 51 a connercial basis 


have reordered complete equipment. 


Write now for further information and literature which will 
enable you to figure your own savings in cold dollars and cents. 


GORDON-HAY COMPANY 


UTICA : : : 


NEW YORK 
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Mr. Piper is well known among the southern mills, being a 
Georgia boy by birth and having worked in mills at La- 
Grange, West Point, Columbus and other places. 

CHARLES KirKPaTRICK has resigned as superintendent 
of the Merrimack Utilization Co., Lowell, Mass., to accept 
a similar position at the new Fairfax mill of the West Point 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co. 

Cuas. H. Boyp has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dunn Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., to become general superin- 
tendent of the Dresden, Jennings and Lumberton Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

Frep Bryant, of Birmingham, Ala., to night overseer 
of spinning at the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Moorhead, Miss, 

Joun E. Woop has resigned his position as overseer of 
weaving at the Gosnold Mill No. 1, New Bedford, Mass., to 
take charge of the cloth room at the same mill. 

Joun S. Bannon, president of the Mansfield Bleachery, 
Mansfield, Mass., was one of the northern mill men present 
at the exposition. 

Capt. Harry P. MerkKueHam agent and buyer of the 
Massachusetts Mills In Georgia, Lindale, Ga., was at the 
exposition accompanied by the department heads at his 
mill. 

J. M. Geer, president and treasurer of the Alice and 
Easley Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C., spent a short time at 
the exhibit in Greenville. 

J. N. Kine, formerly superintendent of the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.; has accepted a similar posi- 
tion with the Fort Valley (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

T. A. Surep, Jr., has resigned as manager and superin- 
tendent of the Tifton Cotton Mills, Tifton, Ga. 

Scorr MAxwELL, president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association and agent of the Indian Head Mills, 
Cordova, Ala., spent three or four days in Greenville at the 
show, where he had an interesting exhibit. 

J. H. SeparK, secretary and treasurer of the Gray Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Gastonia, N. C., manufacturers of high- 
grade yarns, was another prominent manufacturer at the 
exposition. 

JosePH J. Brapiey, agent of the Merrimack Manufac- 
turing Co., Huntsville, Ala., was not able to be at the show 
during the entire week but came to Greenville Thursday. 

Joun T. Durry, master mechanic at the Clyde Print 
Works, Clyde, R. I., read a paper on dyeing and bleaching 
at the annual meeting of the Pawtuxket Valley Overseers’ 
Association. 

Peter J. Hryxps, formerly overseer of spinning in the 
Merrick division of the American Thread Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., and who was assistant superintendent at the Kerr 
Mills of Fall River, Mass., has been made assistant superin- 
tendent of the No. 5 mill of the thread company. 

JoHN Rowe has accepted the position of master me- 
chanie at the Globe Mill, Fall River, Mass. 

W. H. Burks has resigned as overseer of Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 earding at the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, to become 
overseer of carding, picking and combing at the Hillside 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Txos. G. Pruett, of Atlanta, Ga., has accepted the posi- 
tion of night overseer »of spinning and winding at the 
Prendergast (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

O. A. Ropsrns has resigned as secretary and general 
manager of the Ashcraft Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala, 
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Joun C. RANKIN, with extensive mill interests in Gas- 
tonia, N. C., and vicinity, is one of the western North Caro- 
lina manufacturers who visited the exposition-at Greenville. 

T. H. (Tom) Rewnntpe, of the Pell City (Ala.) Mills, was 
another well known mill man present. 

Joun L. Patrerson, secretary and manager of the Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
made two visits to Greenville during show week. 

D. E. Metruor, who has been prominent in textile asso- 
ciation life in Fitchburg, Mass., and who has been treasurer 
of the Fitchburg Textile Overseers’ Association for some 
time, is now superintendent of the plant of G. Robison & 
Son of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. H. Campse wt, of the Pilot Mills, Religh, N. C., has 
accepted the position of overseer of spinning at Franklin 
Mfg. Co., Franklinville, N. C. 

J. M. Freeman, overseer of the weave room, Ivey Mills, 
Hickory, N. C., has started a night school at the graded 
school. He teaches two hours, from 7 to 9 o’clock. 

A. G. Park has been promoted from second hand to over- 
seer of No. 1, 2 and 3 carding at the Newnan (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 

Irvine SourHwortH, agent of the Pacific Mills, -was 
presented recently with the cornerstone of the first cotton 
mill established in Dover. It is inseribed “D. C. F., 1821,” 
the initials standing for “Dover Cotton Factory.” 

L. A. ApercroMsBig has resigned as superintendent of 
the Fort Valley Cotton Mills, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Henry Tessier, overseer of carding in the No. 1 Shove 
Mill, Fall River, Mass., has resigned his position on ac- 
count of ill-health and has been replaced by John Kirkland. 

W. J. Breartir, Jr., will be manager of the reorganized 
Hope Mills (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 

Gro. Harrison has been promoted to manager of the 
Seneea, 8. C., and Walhalla, 8. C., plants of the Parker 
Cotton Mills. 

W. A. Reep. of West Point, Ga., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Witu1aM Covu.ton, of Graystone, R. I., has accepted a 
position as superintendent of the Greenville (S. C.) Loom 
Reed Works. 

N. C. Ricwarpson, formerly superintendent of the 
Glenola Cotton Mill, Eufaula, Ala., has accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Asheraft Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala. 

Rosert S. OpensHaw, master mechanic at the Globe 
Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Grosvernordale (Conn.) Co. 

H. G. Wrncet has resigned as night superintendent of 
the Clara Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., to become superinten- 
dent of the Dunn Mfg. Co., of that place. 

Wm. G. Reynowps. of Lumberton, N. C., has accepted 
the position of general superintendent and manager of the 
Dorothy Mfg. Co., Dallas, N. C. 

C. Ny Harpgr,-formerly»superintendent of the Pomona 
Mills, Greensboro, N, €., hag aceepted the position of over 
seer of weaving at the Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Harowp B. Sturtevant, who-has been assistant instruc- 
tor in chemistry and dying at the New Bedford Textile 
School, has resigned his instructorship to go to the Glenlyon 
Dye Works, at Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


110 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woolworth Bldg., 
New York, N. Y 


Edison Building, 
Chicago, Il. 


Stearns Building, 
Springfield, Mass. 





Textile Cost Accounting 


You Will Be Delighted With 


Howe Mill Crayons 
Try Them and See 


Howe Mill & Crayon Co., 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Free Samples on Request 








P EQONOMY fezenatic EUISES 5 


HY spend four times more than neces- 

sary for Annual Fuse Maintenance? 
Some of the large mills of the cotton industry 
have realized that electrical protection may be 
secured at a saving of 80% a year over old- 
style methods by using 


ECONOMY 
renewable cartridge 
FUSES 


Glad to send free samples to any engineer, 
electrician or plant manager in the cotton in- 
dustry. Ask for list of users and Bulletin No. 7. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MFG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts., Chicago. 





**Look for the Gray Shell.’’ 
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Clinton H. Scovell & Company 

























“It takes money 
to keep that 


‘‘But I made up my mind long ago, that 
there was no use in my capital being tied up 
in delinquent accounts standing on my books. 

‘* And the first thing I did after coming to 
that decision, was to place all those past-due 
accounts in the hands of Schwarz, because I 
found out that if he couldn’t get the money it 
was because the debtor hadn’t it and couldn’t 
get it. 

‘‘Schwarz’s methods are original—methods 
that keep the debtor in a good humor but 
get the money. He charges uniform rates, 
contingent upon collection. 

‘“Why don’t you try him out by placing 
one or two past-due accounts in his hands 
for collection ?’’ 


MEMBER OF 


New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, California, 
Georgia Bars, Supreme Court of the United States, 
American Bar Association, New York County Law- 
yer’s Association and Commercial Law League of 
America, 





























ALSO MEMBER OF 
Merchants Association of New York, Chicago Asso. 
ciation of Commerce, Cleveland Chamber of Com. 
merce, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Detroit Board 
of Commerce and Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


Depositories 


New York, Importers’ & Traders’ Nat’l Bank. 
Chicago, Union Trust Company. 

Boston, National Shawmut Bank. 

Buffalo, Bank of Buffalo. 

Detroit, First-Old National Bank. 

Cleveland, National Commercial Bank. 
Atlanta, Lowry National Bank. 


Ardalph ASchmarz 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 
COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS EVERYWHEBEE. 


















NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
Barclay Building First National Bank Bullding Kimball Bullding 
CLEVELAND DETROIT ATLANTA 
Leader Buliding Dime Bank Bullding Hurt Buliding 









BUFFALO: Marine National Bank Bldg. 
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Avoid Preventable Diseases. 


More preventable disease is spread through the neglect 


of proper sewage disposal than from any other source. 
Typhoid fever, dysentery, cholera and hookworm, can be 
wiped out by proper sanitation. 


Every suburban dwelling, school and mill village can 
have a sewerage system at small cost, even where no run- 
ning water is to be had. Until recent years only the large 
cities have been equipped with sanitary sewerage systems, 
owing to the great cost of installation, but today the small- 
est rural home can and should have a perfect system, the 
cost of which is negligible. 

Sanitary septic tanks and sanitary privy tanks con- 
structed and installed under the L. R. S. system are recom- 
mended by the United States Publie Health Service. 

An interesting exhibit of this equipment was shown at 
the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville by the Cement 
Produets Company of Wilmington, N. C. The tanks made 
by this company, employing the L. R. S. system are econ- 
strueted of concrete, thoroughly reinforced with steel fabric 
to prevent cracking, and water-proofed to prevent leaking 
and absorption, thus creating a permanent water proof 
container. They are made in one piece, the sides and bot- 
tom being formed in one operation so no leaking can pos- 
sibly occur. 

In all raw sewage there exist two kinds of organisms: 
First to grow are the Anaerobic bacteria, harmless, friendly; 
second the deadly disease-laden germ. These latter are 
forced to fight for existence in the septic tanks with two 
foes: First—the absence of oxygen and light which are 
as necessary for them as for human beings. Secondly— 
the Anaerobic or harmless bacteria which thrive under the 
very conditions in which the disease laden germs are de- 
stroyed, namely, the absence of air and light. However, 
to complete the bacterial action there must be a secondary 





THe SEARCHLIGHT Co.’s ExHIsIT, 





EXHIBIT OF THE CEMENT PRopUCTS COMPANY AT THE 
EXPOSITION AT GREENVILLE. 


tank, sealed up air-tight, and kept dark. This fact should 
be emphasized. 

The flow of sewage through the tanks is retarded by 
eurved pipes, preventing a disturbance of the sewage or 
sludge which forms at the water line where the Anaerobic 
or friendly bacteria work. These bacteria multiply in 
overwhelming numbers, devouring every single germ, every 
atom of paper, all vegetable or animal solid contained in 
the sewage, leaving nothing but clear, almost pure, water. 
This may be turned into any stream without danger of 
contamination, or it may profitably be used to subirrigate a 
garden or lawn. 

These tanks are made for buildings not equipped ‘with 
running water and plumbing, such as rural schools, factory 
houses, ete. They must be kept filled with water up to 
the overflow drain, which requires the addition of four or 
five ordinary buckets full once a week. No cleaning out 
is necessary. They solve the fly and mosquito problem, 
require no chemicals, no cleaning out, will never become 
offensive, and will last indefinitely. 


Sea-Wuire., an Aid to Industrial Efficiency, is the title 
of a new booklet recently issued by the Detroit Graphite 
Company, Detroit, Mich. This booklet contains sixteen 
pages of text and illustrations prepared for special circu- 
lation among the textile plants and touching upon a sub- 
ject which is becoming more and more important in the 
eyes of the business world from day to day. Industrial 
efficiency has always been an important item in manufac- 
turing plants, but it is only within recent years that the 
importance of light in this connection has received so much 
attention. A copy of this book may be secured gratis on 
application. 


The accompanying illustiation shows a view of the ex- 
hibit of the Searchlight Company of Chicago, Ill. J. C. 
Rasbury, the manager of the Southeastern territory with 
offices in Atlanta, was in charge of this exhibit, where ex- 
pert welders were demonstrating the Searchlight machines 
throughout the continuance of the show. 
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Established 
1898 


Spinning Tape 
Specialists 

Makers of tape for all kinds of 
tape drives and all makes of 


machinery. Makers of. listings, 
leaders and all kinds of mill tapes 


Write Us 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 














| % Better than 
ever from 
' YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912'’ 
Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 
It saves time, labor, machines 

and cloth. 
sens "te ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
mrt cuts the —— of expense in every way and leads to more 


and fe ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 
When in need of special machinery, write me. 

J. A. FIRSCHING, 614. Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “C” 








LUMINA SOAPALITE 


THE MINERAL SOAP 


THE DETERGENT 
WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
Washes thoroughly and quickly—rinses 
freely. Brightens and sets colors. 


BOOKLET FREE 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING 
& ALUMINUM CO. 
Lockport, New York 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 


























Good Taste i in Roofing 


T is easy to gratify your good taste in roofing, if you do not 
have to consider cost. The hard thing is to get quality, and 
satisfy your good taste at a medium price. 

Cortright Metal Shingles have a tasteful appearance that 
might well lead to their selection, regardless of price; yet they 
sell at a figure that makes them a logical choice because of price. 

Once laid, your roofing worries are over. A Cortright roof 
lasts for an indefinitely long time. 

Ask us about Cortright. We will gladly send a catalog and 
complete information. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., Philadelphia and Chicago. 














50% Return of Cost Within a Year 


Has many and many times paid foritsel in2and years 
Scarcely any depreciation—indefinitely long lived. Prae 
tically no maintenance cost. Operating power average 
less than 11-2 per cent of power generated by engine. 
(Averagecooling tower requires 3 per cent.) Average 
vacuum year ‘round 28" We install sysems complete 
to individual requirements 
Write us your needs and for full data. 


Spray Engineering Company 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 








Diamond 
FIBRE 


ROVING CANS 
MILL BASKETS 
BARRELS BOXES 


Will neither dent nor break when subjected tohard 


usage. Stronger than wood, lighter than steel. 
Write for Bulletin 12. 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. 


Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 


Branches in Principal Cities. 
Southern Agents:—E. S. Myers, 905 4th National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Pearson & Ramsaur, Greenville, S. C. 
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The Best the Least Expensive. 

R. S. Huntington’s exhibit of examples of the electrical 
installation work he furnishes to textile mills was very com- 
plete, and attracted considerable interest among the cotton 
mill men. High on the wall at the back was a Westing- 
house Type H outdoor oil switch mounted just as it would 
be on the outside wall of a building and connected to an 
aerial line terminating upon the wall and a conduit line 


entering the building. Below this, resting on the floor, was 


a section of mill ceiling, constructed from standard material, 
on which were laid out typical examples of open wiring 


showing the features of the work, among these being the 
use of turnbuckles, tying of tape, mounting of cutouts, 
methods of boring beams, ete. Ocecuping both sides of the 
space were sections of standard mill columns on which 
were mounted the types of General Electric Co., and West- 
inghouse motor starting switches most used in cotton mill 
work, fully wired and connected according to Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s standard practice. There was also the top of an 
electrie light pole of the sort furnished for lighting of 





S. HuntIneron. 


Exuisit or R. 


towns and cotton mill villages. It was equipped with gal- 
vanized iron cross arms and completely wired. A point 
strongly emphasized by Mr. Huntington and his demon- 
strators was that electrical installation work of the sort 
shown costs no more than the ordinary sort by reason of 
their care in estimating and management. This is proven 
by their actual installations. 

Mr. Huntington also wired all of the lights and motors 
for the Exposition Building. There were about 450 lights 
and 50 motors which were installed as nearly according to 
standard cotton mill practice as conditions would allow. It 
is worthy of mention that this installation was completed 
in three weeks time. This firm has recently completed large 
contracts for the Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexington, 
and the Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., and now 
have under way contracts with the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., 
Durham, P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, and 
Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle. 


Argentina exported 2,460 bales (of 500 pounds each) of 
raw cotton in 1912, chiefly to Germany and Spain. Only 
1,540 bales were exported in 1913, while exports in 1914 
amounted to 1,219 bales. In 1912 (the latest available fig- 
ures showing the ports of export) nearly all the cotton ex- 
ported was shipped from Barranqueras, in the Chaco Ter- 
ritory. , 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 






PurcHASING; Its Economic Aspects AND Proper METH- 


By. H. B. Twyford. 236 pages. 112 charts dia- 
grams and forms. Price $3.00. Published by the D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York City. 

The successful business is built on the buying of the 
right materials in the right way, and the intimate connection 
of the author of this book with such a well known manu- 
facturing concern as the Otis Elevator Company, makes the 
text matter of this publication doubly interesting. It deals 
not only with the principles of purchasing and the ethical 
considerations, but it also outlines the successful systems 
and methods adopted by several well known organizations 
showing examples of the forms used and containing ex- 
planations of the reason why. It is a book that will appeal 
to the manufacturer in any line because manufacturers in 
general, and particularly the successful manufacturers, real- 
ize fully the truth contained in the opening words of this 
paragraph whieh deserve repetition at this point. “The 
successful business is built on the buying of the right mate- 


rials in the right way.” 


ODS. 


THE ANALYsIs OF Dye Sturrs. By Arthur G. Green, 
M. Se, F. I. S., F. I. C., Prof. of theoretical chemistry 
in the University of Leeds, England. 144 pages. 31 ana- 
lytical tables. Illustrated. Price $3.00 net. Published by 
the J. B. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The great progress in the development of the artificial 
dye stuff industry during the last fifty years, and the 
intense interest now taken by every one using dyes because 
of the scarcity of these materials brought on by the war 
makes doubly interesting this book which contains systematic 
methods of analysis not only eapable of being applied to 
dyestuffs in substance, but also to all manner of dyed and 
colored material. The methods of analysis presented are 
for the most part the revised and completed results of in- 
vestigation conducted by the author over a long period. In 
order to meet the needs of many who are interested in the 
application of dye stuffs, but whose knowledge of the chem- 
istry of the subject is limited, the author decided to preface 
the analytical schemes by a short theoretical introduction, 
particularly from the standpoint of dyestuff classification. 
The book is thoroughly indexed as to text and also as to 
tables. 


In the manufacture of sizing and finishing oils and com- 
pounds, The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William Street, New 
York City, have reached a high degree of perfection. Their 
practical experience, scientific management and up-to-date 
methods give them unsurpassed facilities to meet individual 
and. specifie wants. Their goods have the reputation that 
they do all that is claimed for them and no progressive 
textile manufacturer should fail to try them. 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


Dyers—Bleachers—Gassers 
Dyers of 


Colors Fast to SUN and BLEACHING 
ABERFOYLE 


Manufacturing Company 


CHESTER, PA. 


402 Morris Building CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 746 Insurance Exchange 
























Auditing Special Examinations ¢ 
Systematizing 


Alonzo Richardson & Co. 


Certified 
Public Accountants 


American Textile Banding Co. 


Empire Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


(Incorporated ) 
. A Staff of Thoroughly Trained and Qualified 
Third and Moore Streets Accountants, Whose MExperience Enables 
Them to Make a Critical Analysis of Books 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ont: Rania 





Manufacturers of SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 











CHINA CLAYS The AmericanAuditCo. 


AND TALCS 


Adapted for 
Loading and Finishing 
DUNN & KRUSE 


MAIN OFFICE, 180 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 






LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Telephone Main 872 
THEO. COCHEU, Jr., V. -Pres. & Secy. Cable Address 
. LAFRE NTZ, Treasurer. Amdit New York 







100 Broadway (Home Office) 
NEW YORK 33rd St. and 5th Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 
ATLANTA BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Building. 
CHICAGO—Marqauette Building. 
BOSTON—Exchange Building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Bellevue Gtrattora. 
BALTIMORE— “me Building. 
WASHINGTON, D. O—Usleutie synane. 
NEW ORLEANS—Maison Blanche 
SAN FRANCISCO—Mills Building. 
RICHMOND, VA—American National Bank Building. 
LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham St. Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—Plankinton Bank Building. 
SCRANTON—Title Building. 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, C. P. A., Resident Vice-President. 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
ments are solicited for this department. 
Other notices pertaining particularly to 

the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 





MICHIGAN, 

Granp Rapips—Neil McDuffee, connected with the Globe 
Knitting Works at Grand Rapids, is to organize a new com- 
pany to be known as the Wolverine Knitting Co., to manu- 
facture knitted specialties. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

An wviLte—A. R. Kreider & Bros. will construct a three- 
story addition to their present plant on White Oak street, 
2 work 

LyKens—The 
pany will remodel and enlarge its factory and will employ 


beginnin at once. 


Lykens Knitting Manufacturing Com- 
additional hands. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Norris, Charles Christos and M. B. Elwert have in- 


Announcement has been made that Har- 
ry A 
eorporated as the Colonial Knitting Mills, with a capital of 
$100,000. The 


hosiery, underwear, etc., 


new company, which will manufacture 


in this city, was incorporated under 
the Delaware laws. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Mills, at 
Ontario and I streets, it is announced, are installing a large 


Brentmore Knitting 


number of full-fashioned machines for the purpose of in- 





creasing the output of the plant.. The machinery..was ob- 
tained, it was said, from the Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, Pa. The mill, whieh has been specializing in silk 
hosiery, now. will make cotton, lisle and mercerized goods. 


Philadelphia—Application will be made by B. H. Spatz, 
Harvey A. Spannuth and Daniel B. Spath at Harrisburg 
on December 7 to incorporate as Spath & Spannuth, Ine., 
for the purpose of manufacturing hosiery and knit goods. 
The intended corporation will be capitalized at $10,000, and 
the mill will be at Reading, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA—A new firm, trading as the Topkis Bros. 
Company, it is announced, has acquired the business of the 
Delmarvia Manufacturing Company of Wilmington, Del., 
which were manufacturing underwear and union suits, The 
officers of the new company are: President, Louis Topkis; 
secretary, Charles P. Thornley; first vice president, Wil- 
liam Topkis; second vice president, Charles Topkis, and 
treasurer, James Ginns. It is erecting a large concrete and 
steel factory building in Wilmington, Del., for the chief 
plant. 

Reapinc—Howard V. Fidler, proprietor of the Excel- 
sior Knitting Mills, has installed electrie motors and up-to- 
date knitting machines in his factory. 

Reapinc—The plant of the Schultz Underwear Com- 
pany has been leased by S. D. Bausher, president of the 
Gotham Underwear Mill and Bleach Works, of Hamburg, 
Pa., and is being remodeled and will be placed in operation 
as soon as possible. 

VIRGINSVILLE—The Virginsville Hosiery Mill, which had 
been idle for several months, has resumed operations. 
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Fine Gauge Ladies’ Hose 


are not serviceable without an efficient 
means of preventing ravelling from 
garter tears. 


Our Model O 


inserts automatically “‘an anti-run- 
back’’ course beyond which stitches 
cannot run. 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


New York 


366 Broadway 
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Accurate Costs in the Textile Industry 


The necessity for cutting costs at every 
possible point and keeping them at a minimum 
is generally recognized. The old method of 
estimating costs of yarn and fabrics is inade- 
quate in consequence of competitive require- 
ments. 

Today’s imperative demand in the textile 
industry is sound accounting practice, provid- 
ing— 

Cost of the completed fabric 

Unit cost of each operation 

Proper apportionment of overhead 
expenses 

Accurate 


records. 

We are prepared to confer with you regard- 
ing such modification of your present system 
as may be necessary to secure vital facts of 
costs and operations. 


stock and production 


‘‘Shall we withdraw certain styles or 
fabrics and substitute increased volume of 
other goods?’’ 


‘Would it be profitable for us to keep 
up our quantity output by ineluding some 
fabrics upon which the profit is small but 
permitting distribution of fixed charges 
over greater yardage ?”’ 


‘‘Ought we to purchase all our yarn, 
curtail the output of the spinning mill, or 
manufacture yarn for sale?’’ 


Such questions require prompt and confident 
answers. 


Our experience in the installation of ac- 
counting methods and in textile mill engineer- 
ing qualifies us to offer our services. Your in- 
quily will receive our careful attention. 


Cooley & Marvin Co. 


ENGINEERS 


BOSTON. 


ACCOUNTANTS 
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Figl. A Philadelphia pier destroyed by fire while in course of construction. 
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Without enclosing walls or roof these metal members were ruined by burning 


merchandise. 


Why “Fireproof” Buildings Burn. 


The query frequently arises as to why a building con- 
structed of thoroughly non-combustible material throughout 
will succumb to fire. Structural science has sought in every 
way to meet the fire menace, but in all conflagrations of 
recent years, such as occurred in Baltimore, San Francisco 
atid Salem, so-called fireproof buildings were destroyed. In 
some of them wooden construction had been practically elim- 
inated and yet they were transformed into ruins. The sub- 
ject is one of great importance as the fire losses of the United 
States: now exceed 250 millions annually. Add to this the 
maintenance of fire departments and our total national ex- 
penditure occasioned by fires and the fighting of fires reaches 
an enormous total, something in excess of 400 millions each 
year. z 
Buildings of the type referred to above do not ‘‘burn.’’ 
Their destruction is caused by the collapse of unprotected 
steel or iron weight-carrying members, In looking at the con- 
struction of the modern steel skyscraper it will be seen to 


consist of a huge metal frame comprising columns, girders 
and beams. Between these metal members are erected the 
floors and curtain walls. These walls carry no weight. The 
stability of the entire structure depends upon the frame 
work of steel, which, as stated, supports the floors as well as 
the curtain walls. To protect these steel members from fire, 
engineers have recourse to a number of fire-resisting cover- 
ings, including conere+e, now recognized as the best of fire- 
proofing materials. Where a building of this character is 
stored with combustible material its safety, in case of fire, 
depends upon the integrity of these protective voverings. 
If they expand, fracture and fall away under the stress of 
heat the weight-carrying members are exposed to the flames, 
which, if sufficiently intense, cause them to buckle and give 
way, sometimes resulting in the total collapse of the building 
as is exemplified in the ruins. of the steel pier shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The pictures of this pier (Fig- 
ures 1 and 2) are striking object lessons as to the damage 





Fig. 2. Twisted-and serpentine: shapes onthe Phitadelphipa ter showing utter ruin of steel construction under stress of fire. 
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unprotected steel may sustain when subjected to intense 
heat. The pier in question was in course of construction 
on the Delaware River front in Philadelphia. .Before the 
structure was finished combustible merchandise stored there- 
on took fire and the twisted mass of metal was transformed 
into so-much junk. It seems incredible that in a structure 
without inclosing walls and open to the sky sufficient heat 
could have been generated to so distort and destroy these 
massive metal shapes. Had the pier been a building of 
many stories and lacking in adequate protection the entire 
structure would have collapsed under like conditions, that 
is to say had contents of combustible and heat-creating 
types been stored within the building. Thus the real prob- 
lem of fire-resisting construction depends upon the efficiency 
of the material used to protect weight-carrying members 
when we are dealing with types of structures involving the 
use of metal. One of the best of modern firé-resisting cov- 
erings is also shown in the picture of the pier. It is the 
concrete wall constituting the front of the pier, which was 
not only unharmed by the fire, but still supports much of the 
structural steel. From the position of the photographer this 
wall appears in the background of the picture. Concrete is 
an extremely low conductor of heat and a fire will burn out 
before the heat can pass through the concrete covering when 
several inches in thickness. In fact, there is no case on 
record where a reinforced concrete building conforming to 
the highest standard of engineering practice has been de- 
stroyed by fire. One of the best of fire-resisting substances 
is that known as cinder concrete, which is largely used in 
the construction of fireproof floors. Prof. Ira H. Woolson, 
formerly of Columbia University, now Consulting Engineer 
for the National Board of Fire Underwriters, tells the story 
of a cinder concrete test house used for the purpose of test- 
ing other materials, which passed through tests aggregating 
twenty hours. These were made at different times with 
temperatures ranging from 1700° to 1900° F. At the end 
of each four-hour test, and while, the walls were red hot, a 
stream of water at 60 pounds nozzle pressure was played 
back and forth over the ceiling for ten minutes, but the 
walls remained intact, damage representing only the most 
superficial spalling of the surface. Furthermore, these walls 
were only four inches thick. 

The lesson taught by great conflagrations is that all steel mem 
bers must not only be protected by fire-resisting coverings, but that 
a building should have thoroughly protected openings and passage- 
ways. This means fireproof doors, stairways and windows. It is 
especially essential to have window protection in congested centers so 
as to protect a building from adjoining structures which may take 
fire. This is done by the use of metal window sash and wired glass. 


To emphasize the importance of protection of the character described 
there is shown in Fig. 3 a surviving reinforced concrete structure of 
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Fig. 3. The reinforced concrete “wax house’’ of the Edison Plant, which sur- 
Vived ihe fire. Stored with tons of burning wax the survvial of this struc ture 
was described as a marvel by the engineering press. 
the Edi.-n plant. This illustration answers a double purpose. It is 
known as the wax house, and was stored with tons of wax and other 
combusitble materials, creating a heat so intense that engineers spoke 
of its survival as a marvel. Thus it shows the stability of reinforced 
concrete buildings under stress of fire. But in conjunction with other 
buildings of the Edison plant it also emphasizes the importance of 
protected windows and openings. The buildings were not fitted with 
these appliances, permitting the flames to sweep from structure to 
structure, destroying many thousands of dollars worth of valuable 
contents though the structures themselves survived. A second picture 
of the Edison plant (Fig. 4) shows several surviving concrete build 
ings, with destroyed brick and steel buildings in the foreground. There 
were altogether seven reinforced concrete buildings in the plant and 
not one of these collapsed. With concrete construction the rule in 
stead of the exception our fire losses would be very largely reduced if 
not entirely prevented. There are a number of European cities cen 
turies old which have never had a conflagration and solely because 
they were built of fire-resisting material. In fact, all Europe has been 
in advance of America in this respect, our annual fire loss being ap- 
proximately $2.50 per capita as against 33 cents per capita in the 

principal cities of Europe. 





Fig. 4. 


These surviving reinforced concrete buildings of the Edison Plant are in marked contrast with the complete destruction of brick and steel structures 
as shown in the foreground. 
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: Spinning Tape egos 
Specialists 


Makers of tape for all kinds of 
tape drives and all makes of 
machinery. Makers of listings, 
leaders and all kinds of mill tapes 


Write Us 
CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES combine both. They have much 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
of the beauty and richness of the most exclusive roofing yet their 


LOWELL, MASS. cost is but a fraction of what you must pay for the others. 


Write for full information. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co., Philadelphia and Chicago. 
| 


JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 





t 
PPEARANCE and low cost are two of the main points to in- 
vestigate about any roofing. 

Of the many kirds of roofing now on the market, some have one 

qualification, some have the other. 
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The use of concrete for buildings and many other pur 
poses on the live-stock farm has resulted in improved cot 
ditions generally, especially as this sanitary type of con 
struction has to do with the health of animals. No device 
has proved to be of more benefit to the stock breeder than 
the concrete dipping vat, and uo section of the country re- 


— 
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Fig. 1. A concrete dipping tank for cattle used on a large ranch. 
View shows ‘‘soaking'’’ gate in raised position. 
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Concrete Dipping Vats 


They are Needed in the South 


quires it so much as the southern states infested with the 
fever tick. 

Livestock is the greatest need of the South today and 
prosperity in a larger degree will come only with the further 
development of this industry. Its successful development 
depends not only upon an increase in livestock, but marked 
improvement in quality. To bring about the latter is en- 
tirely within the resources of the Southern farmer. This 
improvement should take place immediately. In seeking to 
develop an improved grade of livestock the first matter of 
importance is to discover the retarding factor in that direc- 


tion, 


W. A. Wallace, chief inspector of the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission of Texas, gives a few interesting statistics on 
this subject. Briefly he states that, due to the Texas fever 
tick, the average animal below the quarantined lino is inferior 
in grade, in actual cash value, to the amount of $5; adding 
to this the loss of $5 per head, on account of restricted 
market conditions, it equals a loss of $10. Figuring that 
there are 5,000,000 head of cattle below the quarantined 
line, it means a total loss of $50,000,000. 


In a letter to Governor Craig, of North Carolina, Secre- 
tary Houston, of the Department of Agriculture, states that 
on January 1, 1915, North Carolina beef cattle were worth 
on an average $26 per head. At the same time beef cattle 
in Wyoming were worth $64 per head, $56 in Ohio and 
Illinois and $54 in Indiana. The last four named states 
are unquarantined States. He further states that in other 
tick infested States the average value was much lower than 
in North Carolina. In Georgia and Florida cattle were 
worth only $8 per head and in Mississippi $22 per head. 

It is natural that such low prices should have dis- 
couraged the production of livestock, and the value of the 
beef, poultry and dairy products imported by the twelve 
Southern States amounts to $48,000,000 annually. 


Not only does the cattle tick reduce prices, cut down 


the supply of. milk and butter and prevent shipping to 
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good markets, but it prevents bringing in high-grade stock 
for breeding, the most valuable asset for successful stock 
raising. Kill the tick or it will kill the cattle. 

What can be done to prevent it? 


It has been conceded by authorities on this subject that 
th concrete dipping vat was an arsenical solution com- 
posed of white arsenic, eight pounds; washing soda, twenty- 
four pounds; pine tar, one gallon; to every 500 gallons 
of water, has proved its worth, and such a tank costing from 
$50 to $100 to erect should be on every farm. Community 
dipping vats are encouraged, and only recently a pros- 
perous farmer in Texas, where the tick is being fought 
with a vengenance, erected a concrete dipping vat and made 
it known that every farmer in the district who was unable 
to afford a dipping vat was welcome to make use of the 
one he had built. Cooperation along this line is one of the 
greatest helps, and every farmer who is in position to help 


his neighbor should be prompt to act. 


The use of the dipping vat will increase the value of 
the stock from $5 to $10 per head, thus the cost of the vat 
will soon more than pay for itself. Better and healthier 
stock will be produced, and the markets of the country will 
be opened to Southern cattle through the total eradication 
of the tick by the means described. 

As stated, a concrete dipping vat can be built at a cost 
of $50 to $100. Once built it is there for all time. It is 
a fixture that defies time. No farm is complete without it, 
as it is the only practical and sane way to free the South 
of the tick, increase the value of cattle, which, in turn, 
wil] inerease the fertility of soil, assuring larger and better 


crops and greater profits for Southern farms. 
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Fig. 2. Steers entering a concrete dipping vat. 


In addition to its use as described above, concrete 
answers many other sanitary purposes on the live stock 
farm. For example, breeders of hogs are not only using 
concrete for feeding floors to conserve grain, but on many 
large farms are to be found concrete wallows, such as is 
shown in the accompanying illustration. The animals are 
kept in good health compared with those permitted to wallow 
in filthy mudholes, and the quality of meat is also im- 


proved. 





Fig. 3. Concrete hog wallow; a desirable substitute for the customary mud hole. 
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You are paying for the 
noise in your office ! 


























Noise is expensive. 
You are paying the bill! 


Of all places in the world where it should be quiet, the office is one. 
You want to think—tthe clerical force wants to think. 


You can’t do it in the midst of the rattlety-bang, clickety-clack typewriter 
noise you have been used to. 





| Most of the clatter in the office is due to the operation of typewriters. When 
there is a large number, the confusion is often unbearable and results in decreased 
efficiency. 


The ‘‘Silent Smith’’ will reduce the noise in your office to 
almost nothing. It wiil enable you and your help to 
produce. 


We manufacture and sell a complete line of Silent (8-7-6-3) 
and Standard (5-4-6°3) Models. Catalog free. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


s‘actory and Home Office: SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities. 




















ATLANTA, GA. 





121 N. Pryor St. 
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Scientific Management 
Textile Industry 








and The 


Purchased Power Service a Predominating Factor 
in Modern Industrial Efficiency. 


Nearly fifty thousand electric motors 
are today furnishing approximately three- 
quarters of a million horsepower to the 
textile mills of the United States. In the 
face of this record can anyone question 
the wonderful success of electric service 
in this industry? Every well informed 
mill manager and engineer knows that the 
many advantages of electric drive con- 
tribute definitely to the efficiency of a mill 
—to the quantity and quality of its pro- 
duct. Existing mechanically driven mills 
are constantly changing to electric drive, 
but there is not a single case on record of 
an electrically driven mill that has 
changed back to mechanical power. 

In spite of the marvelous record and 
the proven superiority of electric drive, 
there still are, and doubtless always will 
be, mill men who are skeptical. This 
skepticism is a product of years of easily 
acquired success under conditions that did 
not demand high efficiency and careful at- 
tention to minute detail. The day of the 
complaisant industry and easy money is 
rapidly passing. During the past five years 
marvelous strides have been made in in- 
dustrial efficiency, and even more wonder- 
ful progress is predicted for the future. 
This is particularly true of the newer in- 
dustries — industries born in an age of 
efficiency, unhandicapped by traditions 
and spurred to the maximum of achieve- 
ment by the knowledge that this is an age 
of the survival of the efficient. The auto- 
mobile industry furnishes wonderful ex- 
amples of what can be accomplished by 


the application of scientific management 
and efficiency engineering. In the great 
plant of the Ford Company, a plant noted 
for its modern and highly efficient meth- 
ods, it required in October, 1914, nine 
hours and forty-seven minutes to assemble 
one Model T. motor. In April, 1915, just 
six months later, this work was being done 
in three hours and thirty minutes. The 
great cost reduction accomplished can be 
appreciated when it is realized that the 
capacity output of this great factory is 
one completed car every thirty seconds. 
This achievement was the work of efficien- 
cy experts who applied their highly spe- 
cialized knowledge of scientific manage- 
ment to every detail in the assembly of a 
motor, and the final process eliminated 
every unproductive effort—every unnec- 
essary fraction of a second. 

This is an example of the keen strife for 
higher efficiency, lower costs and greater 
output imperative to the success of many 
of our modern industries. This struggle 
for 100 per cent efficiency is fast pervad- 
ing every industry. A northern railroad 
is spending thirteen million dollars to 
eliminate a slight grade and reduce their 
train schedules a few minutes. Several 
railroads have spent millions electrifying 
sections of their track and are each year 
increasing the extent of this electrifica- 
tion. 

This is an age of efficiency. The spirit 
of efficiency that was born in our industri- 
al plants is reaching out and pervading 
our every business and is even influential 
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in our conduct of our private homes. The 

industrial establishment that does not or 

will not recognize this trend of affairs 
today will play but a small part in indus- 
try tomorrow. There is little room today 
for the skeptic. There will be no room 
for him tomorrow. 

We have said that this is an age of effi- 
ciency. Even more truly is it the age of 
electricity ; for electricity has been the one 
most potent factor in the revolutionizing 
of industrial methods, reducing produc- 
tion costs and increasing output. This 
fact has in turn been responsible for the 
almost marvelous growth of the electric 
power companies, a growth that in the 
United States alone requires four hundred 
million dollars of new capital each year 
to enable the central stations to keep pace 
with the demand for electric power. 

This is the day of the specialist. The 
industrial plant exists for the sole purpose 
of manufacturing and marketing its pro- 
duet. To be successful it must manufact- 
ure a good grade of product and be able to 
sell that product at a profit in competition 
with other plants. The central station’s 
only exeuse for existence is to supply a 
high grade of electric power service at 
reasonable rates. There would be just 
about as much justification for the central 
station to manufacture the wire which it 
is constantly using for its transmission 
lines as there is for the industrial plant 
within reach of central station service to 
manufacture its own power. The manu- 
facture and distribution of reliable elec- 
trie power service requires at least as high 
a degree of specialization and organization 
as is required for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, typewriters or cotton yarn. 

Therefore, we find those plants which 
are models of organization and efficiency, 
which command unlimited capital and 
which spare no expense or effort to in- 
crease Output or reduce expense, almost 
invariably purchasing central station elec- 
trie service. The great steam railroad com- 
panies are purchasing power for their 
electrification. Street railroad companies 


are abandoning their own great power 
plants to purchase power from the central 
station. One great corporation, owning 
and operating fifty-six plants throughout 
the South and Kast, is now purchasing 
electric power service for thirty-three of 
its factories, and the program of this com- 
pany provides for the electrification of 
from six to ten additional plants each year. 

Purchased electric power service is in 
line with and an essential part of the pro- 
gress of modern industry toward speciali- 
zation, which under scientific management 
produces a maximum of efficiency. 

We have generalized at some considera- 
ble length upon what has been termed the 
‘*Modern Industrialism,’’ and we _ have 
briefly emphasized the predominating part 
that purchased power service has played, 
and is playing, in this struggle for indus- 
trial efficiency. Now let us apply to the 
textile industry these principles of scien- 
tific management that today actuate every 
successful modern business with particular 
regard to the great actual and potential 
value to this industry of purchased power 
service. 

It may be said that scientific manage- 
ment coneerns itself with the elimination 
of every unproductive effort and of every 
influence that detracts from the concentra- 
tion of the management and of the em- 
ployee upon the fundamental purpose of 
the industry, i. e., the maximum output at 
the lowest possible production cost con- 
sistent with a good grade of product. How 
does purchased electric power service con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of this am- 
bitious program? 

The statistics cited in the first para- 
graph of this article furnish a magnificent 
testimonial of the success of electric power 
as applied to the textile industry. While 
much has been written on this subject and 
every user recognizes the advantages of 
electric drive, it is interesting to review 
at this time just what these advantages 
are and what they have accomplished for 
the cotton mill. 

Undoubtedly the most spectacular re- 
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sult accomplished by properly applied 
electric drive is inereased production. 
Practically every mill that has been con- 
verted from mechanical to electric drive 
has shown an increase in output. This is 
due primarily to the more constant and 
consequently higher speeds possible with 
electric drive, though other factors also 
contribute to this result. The fact that 
higher speeds are possible with electric 
power than with mechanical drive 
is so well known that when electric motors 
are installed the speeds of the mill are re- 
adjusted and nearly always increased. 
The power is applied more directly to the 
mill machinery, there is less slippage of 
belts, variations in speed due to tortional 
spring in long lines of shafting is elimin- 
ated, and the result is not only a higher 
and more regular speed but also smoother 
running work which in itself contributes 
to increased production. 

The degree of increased production se- 
cured cannot of course be definitely pre- 
dicted in each instance. It will depend 
upon the efficiency of the supplanted me- 
chanical drive, the condition of the mill 
machinery and upon the character of the 
electric drive employed. Experience has 
shown that an increase of five per cent 
in production may be safely counted upon 
in almost every instance, though an in- 
creased output of as high as ten and even 
15 per cent has been obtained in many 
cases, and such results are not at all un- 
usual. These maximum results are usu- 
ally accomplished by the employment of 
individual drive throughout most of the 
departments of the mill. The initial ex- 
pense of individual motor drive is of 
course considerably greater than for group 
drive, but the increased production that 
almost invariably results amply justifies 
the additional investment. The electrical 
manufacturers have developed complete 
lines of individual textile motors, each 
motor being designed for a particular ap- 
plication and possessing the proper char- 
acteristics of speed, torque, slip, ete., to 
obtain the highest efficiency of the ma- 
chine to be driven. The tendency toward 
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individual motor drive in textile mills is 
very general. This is in complete har- 
mony with the trend of the times and 
marks the recognition by this industry of 
the modern spirit of efficiency. 

The fact that more constant and higher 
speeds are possible with electric drive than 
with mechanical drive has been proven 
by innumerable tests and by the accumu- 
lated experience of cotton mill men and 
engineers who have had years of actual 
practical experience with both methods. 
It is not a theory, it is a well established 
fact. A few of the many other substantial 
advantages of electric drive we will dis- 
cuss further on in this article in connec- 
tion with purchased power, for it is with 
purchased power only that many of these 
advantages are possible and that the max- 
imum benefits of electric drive are real- 
ized. 

A new cotton mill is being organized. 
It will be built and operated by men who 
have had years of experience in the man- 
agement of cotton mills, who are familiar 
with the best modern cotton mill engineer- 
ing and operating practice. That electric 
drive will be employed is a foregone con- 
clusion. There is no hesitation on that 
point in the minds of men who know, be- 
cause this mill is to be built and operated 
with the sole intent of realizing a maxi- 
mum output of a superior product at the 
lowest attainable production cost. 

This new mill is to be built within reach 
of the power service of a large central 
station. This central station power is of- 
fered the mill in any quantity desired and 
at a low rate. The mill owners find that 
the representations of the central station 
relative to the superiority of its service 
conflict sharply with the claims of the en- 
gine manufacturers, who urge the erection 
of a private plant for the generating of 
the electric power required by the mill. 

The owners wisely decide to employ a 
power expert to pass upon the rival claims. 
Realizing that this is a consideration of 
great importance they seek the best en- 
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gineering talent that can be obtained. This 
work requires experience, a high degree 
of specialization and a capacity for broad 
analysis. It is the work of an efficiency 
expert. After thorough investigation they 
engage the services of a competent, un- 
subsidized, consulting expert who has 
nothing to sell but his expert advice. 

This consulting expert will secure all of 
the information available relative to the 
location, arrangement and construction of 
the mill and the character of the manage- 
ment contemplated. He will obtain from 
the manufacturers of power plant machin- 
ery their prices and their specifications 
showing the guaranteed performance of 
their apparatus. He will secure from the 
central station its formal proposition. He 
will carefully investigate the central sta- 
tion’s facilities for supplying power serv- 
ice, the reliability of that service, and he 
will concern himself with the character 
of the company’s management and engin- 
eering staff, its public policy and its repu- 
tation among its customers. He will care- 
fully analyze every consideration affecting 
the problem he has been employed to pass 
upon. He will weigh the conflicting claims 
of the central station and the manufactur- 
ers and give proper consideration to every 
representation of value. When he has fin- 
ished his investigations and completed his 
analysis, he will report the results to his 
employers, the owners of the mill, and 
make his recommendations. Omitting the 
detail figures upon which his conclusions 
are based, his report will read about as 
follows: 

The John Doe Mfg. Co., 
Smithtown, Georgia. 
Gentlemen ;— 

I beg to submit to you my recommenda- 
tion together with the detailed results of 
my investigation made in compliance with 
the commission given me to assist you-in 
determining whether you shall purchase 
central station power for your new mill 
or build and operate a private generating 
plant upon your mill premises. 
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Enclosed herewith you will find various 
exhibits which display the detail figures 
and comparisons of investment and oper- 
ating costs of each method of power sup- 
ply under consideration. I wish to explain 
the methods employed in determining cer- 
tain operating costs, and to briefly present 
my analysis of this proposition as a whole. 
Initial Investment. 

You will note that the cost of the power 
plant necessary to generate your own elec- 
tric power is about 12 per cent of the total 
cost of your mill. The cost of the equip- 
ment required to enable you to use cen- 
tral station service is about 1 per cent of 
your total mill investment. In other 
words, the investment required for pur- 
chased power is only about eight per cent 
(8%) of the investment in a power plant 
to generate your own power. This power 
plant must justify this great excess in- 
vestment, either by its ability to generate 
and deliver to the mill under all condi- 
tions, electric power at a lower cost than 
offered by the central station, or by con- 
tributing to a higher mill efficiency; or 
because private power service possesses 
other advantages over purchased service 
of sufficient value to the investors to com- 
pensate for its great first cost. Let us see 
if the private plant offers a sufficiently 
cheaper or superior service to overcome 
this handicap of greater initial invest- 
ment. 

Cost of Power. 

The cost to the mill of purchased power 
is easily and accurately estimated. We 
have a definite rate per unit of power 
which is not appreciably affected by nor- 
mal variation in demand or volume used, 
or by fluctuation in market prices of fuel 
or any other necessary commodity. The 
cost of purchased power is not influenced 
by the character of the mill management 
or by the efficiency of labor. To the es- 
timated volume of power used the unit 
rate quoted for purchased power is ap- 
plied. To this amount is added the esti- 
mated cost of heating and slashing based 
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upon the cost of these items in a large 
number of mills using purchased power, 
and the result is your total purchased 
power cost which must be compared with 
the estimated private plant cost. 


The estimation of private plant power 
cost is a more difficult and complicated 
proposition because of the multiplicity of 
items that contribute to that cost, and be- 
cause the cost of private plant power to- 
day may vary greatly from the cost one 
year or five years from today due to fluct- 
uation in the prices and quality of fuel, oil, 
labor and plant supplies, and this cost will 
also be very distinctly affected by the effi- 
ciency of superintendence and labor. In- 
cluded in this power cost are the items of 
interest on investment, depreciation and 
obsolescence, taxes and insurance, repairs 
and renewals, fuel, oil and sundry supplies, 
ash removal, water, executive attention, 
proportion of general expense, ete. 

Referring to the detail figures of private 
plant power costs, you will note that in- 
terest at 15 per cent per annum on the 
power plant investment has been included 
as | have assumed that as good business 
men you would not invest capital in this 
industry for a less return. I consider this 
a very conservative figure for the reason 
that if the cost of this power plant were 
invested in productive mill machinery— 
or, in other words, if this same sum were 
used to increase the capacity of your mill, 
the output of your mill would be increased 
about 15 per cent and your net returns on 
your total investment would be increased 
at least 25 per cent. 

The estimated fuel consumption has 
been based upon the economies guaran- 
teed by the manufacturers, corrected to 
give us as nearly as possible, the actual 
results that will be obtained under prac- 
tical working conditions. The other items 
of cost have been based upon our knowl- 
edge of their costs in many other similar 
plants. 

A comparison of purchased power cost 
and private plant power cost, including 
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all of the items of expense properly 
chargeable to each, shows that electric 
power can be purchased from the central 
station at a less cost than it can be gener- 
ated in the private plant. The rate quoted 
by the central station has been checked 
with the rates offered by other power 
companies and found to be closely in line 
with the charges made for primary power 
service of this character throughout the 
South. 


I have very carefully investigated the 
reliability of the central station power of- 
fered you and I have proved to my own 
complete satisfaction that this service is 
of a high grade, and that it will properly 
fulfill your requirements. 

While the fact that reliable power can 
be purchased at a lower cost than it can 
be generated by a private plant naturally 
influences me to recommend the use of 
purchased service, there are other ex- 
tremely important factors that also con- 
tribute forcibly to this decision. I sum- 
marize below a few of the considerations 
that make it imperative that I advise the 
purchase of central station power. 
First—The cost of purchased power is less 

than the cost of private plant power. 
The contract offered you by the cen- 
tral station guarantees you this rate 
for a long term of years. The cost of 
purchased power is not affected by 
the constantly increasing costs of fuel, 
labor and supplies. You may abso- 
lutely rely upon the fact that the price 
of purchased power must always be 
successfully competitive with private 
plant power. 

Second—The power plants of the central 
station are equipped with modern 
machinery and their distributions 
lines are constructed in accordance 
with the best engineering practice. 
Their stations contain spare machin- 
ery for emergency service and the 
company maintains large reserve 
plants available for immediate service 
whenever needed. Their ample re- 
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serve capacity gives you the assurance 
of reliability not offered by the pri- 
vate plant. 


Third—The management of the central 
station is competent and progressive 
and its public policy liberal. In its 
engineering and operating depart. 
ments are able experts whose duties 
consist of rendering at all.times a 
















engineering that does not attempt to 
look into the future and provide for 
its possibilities, is not calculated to 
insure the maximum of success for 
any enterprise. Many factories, not 
within reach of purchased power serv- 
ice, have been forced to pass by op- 
portunities for expansion because of 
the time and expense required to pro- 
vide increased private power plant 


high grade of power service. lhese capacity. 
experts labor constantly to increase 
the value of the company’s service to Sixth—Conditions affecting industry are 


the customer. No effort or expense 
is spared to accomplish this end. The 
services of the company’s engineers 
are placed at the disposal of its cus- 
tomers in connection with their power 
problems. 


Fourth—The flexibility of operation possi- 
ble with purchased power is a feature 
that is of great importance to a cot- 
ton mill. This service makes it pos- 
sible for any department of the mill 
to operate independently of every 
other department with a power cost 
exactly proportionate to the work 
done. Overtime operation is facilitat- 
ed and mills using purchased power 
are frequently able to accept profita- 

ble contracts requiring long hour op- 

eration of one or two departments, 

which it would be impossible to exe- 

cute with private power service on 

account of the necessity of operating 

the entire power plant for the com- 
paratively small amount of power re- 
quired. 


Fifth—Purchased power service facilitates 
expansion. It encourages an industry 
to grow. The ability to quickly and 
easily take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to enlarge your mill is a consider- 
ation of first importance. It may 

) mean the success or failure of an en- 

terprise of this character. Industrial 


undergoing great changes. Compet- 
itive and market conditions are being 
altered, tariffs are being revised, new 
machinery and processes are being in- 
vented, the national and state govern- 
ments are taking an active interest 
in industrial conditions. The fore- 
sighted business man realizes that it 
is incumbent upon him to provide and 
equip for a flexible operation of his 
business that will most efficiently meet 
changing conditions. Purchased 
power accommodates itself with equal 
efficiency to either a program of re- 
trenchment or of expansion. It re- 
lieves you for all time of a power 
problem, and enables you to devote 
your entire energies to the manufact- 
ure and marketing of your product. 

In view of the many important su- 
periorities of purchased power serv- 
ice, some of which I have explained 
above, I would have been constrained 
to strongly advise its use even had its 
cost been considerably greater than 
the cost of private plant power. Fort- 
unately you are offered a service that 
will prove infinitely more valuable to 
the successful conduct of your bus- 
iness at a lower cost than private 
plant power can be secured. 

Yours very truly, 
A. N. Expert, 
Consulting Engineer. 
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serve capacity gives you the assurance 
of reliability not offered by the pri- 


vate plant. 


Third—The management of the central 


station is competent and progressive 
and its public policy liberal. In its 
engineering and operating depart- 
ments are able experts whose duties 
consist of rendering at all.times a 
high grade of power service. These 
experts labor constantly to increase 
the value of the company’s service to 
the customer. No effort or expense 
is spared to accomplish this end. The 
services of the company’s engineers 
are placed at the disposal of its cus- 
tomers in connection with their power 
problems. 


Fourth—The flexibility of operation possi- 


ble with purchased power is a feature 
that is of great importance to a cot- 
ton mill. This service makes it pos- 
sible for any department of the mill 
to operate independently of every 
other department with a power cost 
exactly proportionate to the work 
done. Overtime operation is facilitat- 
ed and mills using purchased power 
are frequently able to accept profita- 
ble contracts requiring long hour op- 
eration of one or two departments, 
which it would be impossible to exe- 
cute with private power service on 
account of the necessity of operating 
the entire power plant for the com- 
paratively small amount of power re- 
quired. 


Pifth—Purchased power service facilitates 


expansion. It encourages an industry 
to grow. The ability to quickly and 
easily take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to enlarge your mill is a consider- 
ation of first importance. It may 
mean the success or failure of an en- 
terprise of this character. Industrial 
























engineering that does not attempt to 
look into the future and provide for 
its possibilities, is not calculated to 
insure the maximum of success for 
any enterprise. Many factories, not 
within reach of purchased power serv- 
ice, have been forced to pass by op- 
portunities for expansion because of 
the time and expense required to pro- 
vide inereased private power plant 
capacity. 


Sixth—Conditions affecting industry are 


undergoing great changes. Compet- 
itive and market conditions are being 
altered, tariffs are being revised, new 
machinery and processes are being in- 
vented, the national and state govern- 
ments are taking an active interest 
in industrial conditions. The fore- 
sighted business man realizes that it 
is incumbent upon him to provide and 
equip for a flexible operation of his 
business that will most efficiently meet 
changing conditions. Purchased 
power accommodates itself with equal 
efficiency to either a program of re- 
trenchment or of expansion. It re- 
lieves you for all time of a power 
problem, and enables you to devote 
your entire energies to the manufact- 
ure and marketing of your product. 

In view of the many important su- 
periorities of purchased power serv- 
ice, some of which I have explained 
above, I would have been constrained 
to strongly advise its use even had its 
cost been considerably greater than 
the cost of private plant power. Fort- 
unately you are offered a service that 
will prove infinitely more valuable to 
the successful conduct of your bus- 
iness at a lower cost than private 
plant power can be secured. 

Yours very truly, 
A. N. Expert, 
Consulting Engineer. 
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serve capacity gives you the assurance 
of reliability not offered by the pri- 
vate plant. 


Third—The management of the central 


station is competent and progressive 
and its publie policy liberal. In its 
engineering and operating depart- 
ments are able experts whose duties 
consist of rendering at all. times a 
high grade of power service. These 
experts labor constantly to increase 
the value of the company’s service to 
the customer. No effort or expense 
is spared to accomplish this end. The 
services of the company’s engineers 
are placed at the disposal of its cus- 
tomers in connection with their power 
problems. 


Fourth—The flexibility of operation possi- 


ble with purchased power is a feature 
that is of great importance to a cot- 
ton mill. This service makes it pos- 
sible for any department of the mill 
to operate independently of every 
other department with a power cost 
exactly proportionate to the work 
done. Overtime operation is facilitat- 
ed and mills using purchased power 
are frequently able to accept profita- 
ble contracts requiring long hour op- 
eration of one or two departments, 
which it would be impossible to exe- 
cute with private power service on 
account of the necessity of operating 
the entire power plant for the com- 
paratively small amount of power re- 
quired. 


PFifth—Purchased power service facilitates 


expansion. It encourages an industry 
to grow. The ability to quickly and 
easily take advantage of opportuni- 
ties to enlarge your mill is a consider- 
ation of first importance. It may 
mean the success or failure of an en- 
terprise of this character. Industrial 
































engineering that does not attempt to 
look into the future and provide for 
its possibilities, is not caleulated to 
insure the maximum of success for 
any enterprise. Many factories, not 
within reach of purchased power serv- 
ice, have been forced to pass by op- 
portunities for expansion because of 
the time and expense required to pro- 
vide increased private power plant 
capacity. 


Sixth—Conditions affecting industry are 


undergoing great changes. Compet- 
itive and market conditions are being 
altered, tariffs are being revised, new 
machinery and processes are being in- 
vented, the national and state govern- 
ments are taking an active interest 
in industrial conditions. The fore- 
sighted business man realizes that it 
is incumbent upon him to provide and 
equip for a flexible operation of his 
business that will most efficiently meet 
changing conditions. Purchased 
power accommodates itself with equal 
efficiency to either a program of re- 
trenchment or of expansion. It re- 
lieves you for all time of a power 
problem, and enables you to devote 
your entire energies to the manufact- 
ure and marketing of your product. 

In view of the many important su- 
periorities of purchased power serv- 
ice, some of which I have explained 
above, I would have been constrained 
to strongly advise its use even had its 
cost been considerably greater than 
the cost of private plant power. Fort- 
unately you are offered a service that 
will prove infinitely more valuable to 
the suecessful conduct of your bus- 
iness at a lower cost than private 
plant power can be secured. 

Yours very truly, 
A. N. Expert, 
Consulting Engineer. 





January, 1916. 
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TUTTI TULL LLL LAELIA LUC ey 
= g k : T i = A Permanent Fine Appearing Roof at Low Cost 
= = YORTRIGHT Me Shingles 1 a ouch 

S pinning ape 1898 = C building. Painted a pare a i tee ee rich 
= S « li / = appearance of tile, and the durability of real, old-style tin. 

2 pecta 1SUS = ats tee ee, eS = ee 
= = Add to this the fact tt h y ch less th ate, Le» 

= Makers of tape for all kinds of = last tndefintely tong aa you have song reasons for Ainding out about ‘Cor 
= pe os e Ps es yeTOre you decide on your nex ° 

= tape drives and all makes of = Write for complete information. No cbiieation. 2 eae 

= machinery. Makers of listings, = ee SOOPING CO. 

: leaders and all kindsof mill tapes — | ee 

= Write Us . = 

= BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. = 

= LOWELL, MASS. = 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 


%G Better than 
) ever from 
YOUR Stzndpoint 


SEVERAL NEW TURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912'’ 
Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 

It saves time, labor, machines 











American Textile Banding Co. 
(Incorporated ) 
Third and Moore Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of SPINDLE TAPES and BANDS 









E and cloth. 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE MACHINE where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 

Tt cuts the corners of expense in every way and leads to more 


and “= poe. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete information and prices. 


When in need of special machinery, write me. * 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept, “C” 

















NOISELESS 
CON OMICAL 
DURABLE 


You know the advantages 
of fibre geais over other 
kinds. You may not know 
that Diamond Fibre Gears 
are superior, but we can 
show you. Our Bulletin 
No. 13 should be in your 
files. Ask for it today. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Bridgeport, Pa. Elsmere, Del. 
Branches in Principal Cities. 
Southern Agents:—E. S. Myers, 905 4th National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga.; Pearson & Ramsaur. Greenville. 8S. C 


ALUMINA SOAPALITE 
THE MINERAL SOAP 


THE DETERGENT 
WITHOUT AN EQUAL 


Washes thoroughly and quickly—rinses 
freely. Brightens and sets colors. 


BOOKLET FREE 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING 
& ALUMINUM CO. 
g Lockport, New York 
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The Concrete House 


The of eonerete in the construction of 


use 


dwellings means maximum durability and economy, 


yr achieved through the elimination 


= 


the latter bein 


of all outlay for painting and repairs. That con- 


erete is adapted to this purpose is shown by the 


fact that many of the foremost architects of the 


country have used it for all types of dwellings, 


ranging from costly mansions to the small abode >f 


the workingman. This has been in response to the 


demand for more fire-resisting, durable and sani- 


An attractive concrete house near Philadelphia. 


tary construction than has prevailed in the past. 
Concrete is a plastic material and the artistic re- 


sults depend altogether upon the taste and ability 


of the architect and builder. 








This Pennsylvania concrete house has concrete beams and floors, with garage 
in basement. 


A dignified concrete house of the suburban type. 


Concrete houses are built of hollow block, solid 
walls and hollow walls. One of the most valuable 
properties of well made concrete is its resistance to 
fire. There is no case on record where a building 
constructed of this material throughout has suc- 
cumbed to fire. In a majority of cases concrete has 
been used for foundations and walls, but in recent 
years great progress has been made in economical 
construction and the modern concrete house is built 
of concrete from foundation to roof. This has been 
greatly facilitated by the invention of steel forms, 
which may be rapidly assembled and moved from 


site to site. These forms are especially economical 
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where a large number of houses are to be construct- 


ed. In some instances small towns, consisting of 


homes for working people, have been built in this 
way. For example, the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Company has built a number of poured concrete 
houses at Midland, Pa. These buildings have solid 
concrete walls and are of two stories and basement, 
consisting of four rooms and bath and with electric 


light, water, sewer and natural gas connections. 


The outside dimensions are 19 by 29 feet with 12- 





A Concrete Bungalow near Atlantic City, N. J. Note Concrete Drive for 
Motor Car. 


inch foundations and 9-inch walls. The houses are 
built of concrete throughout, including walls, floors, 
balustrades, chimneys and roof. Their total cost 
was between $1100 and $1200 each and it is believed 
that with more experienced workmen these figures 


can be materially reduced. When it comes to com- 
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Interior View of a Concrete House, showing Concrete Fireplace. 


parison of the true concrete house with similar con- 
struction in brick or stone, the concrete house is 
many times cheaper. By this is meant houses con- 
structed of fire-resisting material from foundation 
to roof. As a long-time investment, the concrete 
house is cheaper than the cheapest type of frame 
structure. Construction methods are constantly im- 
proving and the demand for concrete houses is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The accompanying illustrations show the wide 
variety of design to be obtained through the use of 


concrete as applied to dwellings. 


A Solid Concrete House in Wisconsin 
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RECTIFIED TALLOW 


To those who prefer the use of raw tallow to soluble tallow or sol- 


uble oil in sizing, we offer our RECTIFIED TALLOW. 


It is preferable to the ordinary market tallow on account of its 
absolute uniformity. Trial barrels sent on approval. 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
100 Williams St. New York City. 


Southern Sales Agent: CAMERON MacRAE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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NORTHROP LOOMS 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


Fix the selling prices of goods 
Raise the standard of quality 
Increase product per loom 
Reduce cost of weaving 50 to 75 per cent 
Increase efficiency of weavers 


Increase wages of weavers 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE MASS. 


J. D. CLOUDMAN 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


188 S. Forsyth Street ATLANTA, GA. 
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No other loom can equal it in production, 
quality of cloth, freedom from breakages and 
repairs and ability to use cope or bobbin filling. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C 
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. The complete success of the 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 





Automatic Thin-Place Preventer 


is made possible through the novel and basic principle of a 


RESILIENT DETECTOR 


which prevents the possibility of torn cloth. The absence of a Resilient De- 
tector has condemned all former so called Thin-Place Preventers. 


When complete relief from THIN-PLACES on Automatic Looms is avail- 
able at the small cost of $2.00 per loom, you will readily appreciate the large 
returns on the investment. 


Our references are 60,000 Draper Automatic Looms, from Maine to Louis- 
iana, already equipped. 


Literature and free samples on request. 


Clayton & Bentley Company 


127 Madison Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








COTTON 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


COMPLETE TEXTILE EQUIPMENTS 


CREATES } 
UNIFORM SPEED, 
SAVING IN COST OF a 
COMPACT CONSTRUCTION 
REPAIRS AND , 
 ¥ ; LARGE PRODUCTION 
OPERATING EXPENSES, “Siete a. ~K 
= Ay vag PER SPINDLE. 
INCREASES CAPACITY tad (eS 2 
a en WILL WIND 
OF OPERATIVE; a 
OR TUBES 
DECREASES WINDING SH fe | CONES U 
1 R IRED 
COST PER POUND. ig 8 IT ’ OF ANY REQU 
DUPLICATE WORK Ph 2m TRAVERSE. 
' | ENCE 
FROM EVERY SPINDLE & CORRESPONDEN 
POSITIVE. . SOLICITED. 


SHOPS 
BIDDEFORD, ME. LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


~ Alexander & Garsed, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Representatives. 
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CRAMER AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Used in large and small mills 


















Used to replace old time 
Equipment ; 

Used in the North as well as 
the South 


Cramer Automatic 





Regulators 


What the governor does for your steam engine the Cramer Regulator 
will do for your humidifying system. It evens up and steadies your work 
throughout. 

Send for our special literature. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C. 


New York Boston 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A Garnett Machine oe ‘ We also build smaller 


of this size will reduce machines for working 
to fibre hard twisted softer wastes. Send 
thread waste without us a small sample of 
materially shortening your stock and ask for 


the staple. Circular S-85. 





4 Cylinder 30-inch Garnett Machine. 





Cloth Room Machinery 


For all varieties of cotton fabrics 


Machines for Inspecting, Trimming, Sewing, 
Brushing, Shearing, Singeing, Measuring, 
Folding, Doubling, Rolling, Winding, Trade- 


marking, etc., etc. 


iadia seibiies 5a A Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 





With Calender Rolling Machine WORCESTER, MASS. 


Also successors to Joseph J. Schofield, of Providence, R. I. 
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7) 2 YEARS E: EARS EXPERIENCE! if y 7 


WILLIAM FIRTH FRANK. B. COMINS, 


President. Vice-Pres. & — ‘Reels for Cotton 


WOOLENS AND WORSTED 


The American Moistening Company Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
120 Franklin St., BOSTON, MASS. and Spoolers 


Received the Highest Award on recom- 


mendation of the Franklin Institute for 
: Lindsay, Hyde & Co., 
“Simplicity and Originality of Design’’ 2124 to 2130 E. Yerk Street 
Is the largest manufacturer of Humidifiers Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


in the world. The last twenty years re- 
ceiving the Highest Awards in this coun- 
try and Europe for its Air-Moistening 


Syetem.' Eight Geld Medals and others. etme 
_| |». William C. Ball 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 
And Has Been Adopted by the Representative BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
Manufacturers of this Country. MAKER OF 


The only system adopted in. the Textile 


Schools, Write for Booklet “T”,on Humid- | Lines Divine F B j 


ification. Legal proceedings will at once 


be taken against infringers and users of Seu OF EVERY VARIETY 
infringements. . . 
AR 4 4: | For Ladies’, Men’s and 


JOHN HILL, souruern representanve |v | Children’s Goods 


1014 Healey Bidg., ATLANTA, “GA. 
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<XcwE>BALE TIES and BUCKLES STEEL BOX STRAPPING 





DIAMOND SPLIT BOX STRAPPING 
In Coils of 5000 Feet. 


ACME DOT EMBOSSED (SgyeO Say 


ACME COLD ROLLED HOOP 





Bvt Hoan tcal Pat a ee 300 and 3000 Ft. Coils 
rcher Ave., . ’ 
| cicaco, i. ACME STEEL GOODS CO. “*"tews 27,0" 


131 Lafayette St.. NEW YORK CITY MANUFACTURERS ATLANTA, GA. 
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One mill man having charge of 
one of the largest mills in the 
country, states that since changing siwial oe 
to the Dary Traveler his spinning 


has increased and he is turning 
out more yarn than ever before. ro 


Not only is the quantity greater, 
but the quality is better and the yarn runs smoothly in the looms. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Make Spinning _Easy—Make Contented Spinners—Make Contented 
eavers. 
They will increase the quantity and 
quality of yarn and make it run more 
j smoothly in the loom. 
| This has been proven many times, by 
actual users, during. our seventeen years 
of manufacturing. Write for circular. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


; TAUNTON, MASS. 


depends on satis- | 
fied customers. 


Can you keep 
them satisfied if 
you do not know 
what you are sell- 
ing them? 


Insure their sat- 
isfaction and your 
success by using 











| ' ) | Scott Testers : 
eet bball tlle No Springs tl 
RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. one 


MANUFACTURERS OF Write for catalog 


DOBBY CHAIN AND PEGS | | HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS. Eddy Street, Providence, R. I. 














COTTON TIE BUCKLES 


Ask us about our No. 4 Special Improved U Buckle 
and our No. 5 Special Finger Buckle. 
You will want them. 


Wrought Washers Baling Buckles 


Steel Stampings 
of All Kinds. 








WRITE Us FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. NO. | ¥ 
HUBBARD & COMPANY sa 








No. 7 Finger Buckle. Stamping Dept. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














levers, high splice and double 
sole slackening device, high 
speed in the heel and toe,— 
Automatic Transferring de- 
vice. Over 18,000 in success- 
ful operation,—Average pro- 
duction 100 machines a week. 
Over 4800 machines sold and 
delivered in 1913 as com- 
pared with 3700 in 1912. 


Hemphill Mfg. Co. 


131 Clay Street 





PAWTUCEET, RB. I. 





BOSS automatic KNITTER 





It will make the neat- 
est, most uniform and 
most perfect work, and 
is the most profitable of 
any knitter on the mar- 


ket. 


It has the simplest 
Automatic Splicer in the 
world and never causes 
trouble. All parts are 
interchangeable. Com- 
pact and strongly built. 
Runs easily and breaks 
very few needles, seldom 
if ever requiring re- 
pairs. 


So simple that an un- 
skilled operator can 
learn to run it in a 
day. 

The Boss’ Knitter 
means more production 
for the money than any 
other machine. Investi- 
gate. 

Send for 
Particulars. 


Boss Stes 3 Machine Works 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., 








READING, PA. 


COTTON 


New Model Banner 


Full automatic hosiery ma- 
chine,—all working parts, ac- 
cessible from the front of the 
machine. Five yarn changing 





THE 


High Speed Overse 
and Shell Stitch 









MERROW 





Dur Class 60 Machines 
For Trimming and Overseaming in one operation pro- 
duce the strongest seams with on greatest economy. 
USE STYLE 60S for welting St 
USE STYLE 60HD for hemming 
USE STYLE 17B or 22 for Bed Blankets. 

STYLE 18 is for Horse Blankets. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND CATALOGUE 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


28 Laurel Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 
467 Broadway, New York. 815 W. Van Buren %&., Chicago 
Knickerbocker Bld’g, 6th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1019 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
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chines 












s, 
bottoms of Underwear. 




















The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily adjusted. 


Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 


Patented and manufactured by 


THE I. E. ra COMPANY 


Middletown, 


Connecticut. 
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Necessaries for the Mill and Shipping Department. 
CARY’S EVERLASTING CARY’S BALE BAND AND BUCKLES 
FLEXIBLE STEEL MAT THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED THEM SAY THEY ARE THE BEST 


Has a Scraping Surface in Every Direction. 
Practically Indestructible. 


Rees 
elnforced Edges 


Set-ceain 










bese. 








THE ABOVE SHOWS A BALE OF COTTON SECURELY FASTENED 
BY OUR BALE TIES AND BUCKLES 
NOTE ITS NEAT AND COMPACT APPEARANCE 
i i i 1 
on camara was 1” "es taas Ghat’ ls no possbiilty of Itt petiing acest ether 
Mat to be used in all its Bales when piled together. 
buildings througheut the U. 6. Also Manufacturers of 


TWELVE REGULAR STOCK SIZES. TWISTED AND FLAT WIRE BOX STRAPS and a 
SPECIAL SIZES TO ORDER FULL LINE OF SHIPPERS’ SPECIALTIES. 


’ Manh Bridge Pl 
Cary Manufacturing Company, ‘"BROOKLYN,N.Y- 





eae — 






BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


an DP Pa 


—_—_—_—_—_———_——_—_—_—————— Ce 
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Our new Self-Tightening Twisted Wire Strap. Nails can be driven anywhere. 


wr, __ NYE & TREDICK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib 






Knitting Machinery 


FOR 






Underwear and Hosiery 







OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS: 
718-720 Cherry St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FEATURES 





















re a 

f a r | wc Rectangular Slots, 
PRODUCTS : t a N Hardened at Bot- 
tom,Sectional 
Caps and Cam 
Rings, Hardened 
and Ground §sur- 


faces, Sensitive 























Underwear, Sweat- 
ers, Cuffs with Cut 
Welt, Selvage, or 
French Welt, Man- 
tles, | Collarettes, 
| Toques, Golf Caps, 
| Hosiery Tops, 













Take-Ups, Two 
Speed Drive, Dog- 
less Attachment, 


Skirts, Borders, 
Positive Pattern 


Corset Covers, But- 


ton Stays, Mittens, 


Mechanism, Nee- 
dle Guard and Pro- 
tector, Automatic 
Stop Motions, Elec- | 
tric Cloth Cutters. | 





Bandages. 








Characteristics 
The characteristics of a knitting machine, like those of an individual, are | 

determined by its origin and history; just as knowledge of the individual's 

family, schooling, and early life are desirable for the formation of an idea of 

| his characteristics, so knowledge of the plant, personnel and ideals involved in 

| 







the construction of the knitting machine are necessary for an understanding 
of its merits. Investigate the origin of our knitting machinery. 
















Wildman Mfg. Co. 


NORRISTOWN, PENN. 





Established 1889 
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pie Pky & HOLT 











Builders of 
CIRCULAR 


Rib Knitting 
Machinery 


For Knitting 

the Latest 

Style Fabrics 
FOR 


Underwear, Sweaters 
Toques, Cardigan 

Jackets, Borders, Etc. 
Also Builders of 


Napping 
Machines 


The Stafford and Holt 
Pineapple Stitch Ma- 
chine is the Latest 


Write for Descrip- 
i 


a tive Circular 


New York 
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Sl 
RELIANCE 
Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 
Hosiery and Underwear 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works, 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


COTTON 


Little Falls, 


H. BRINTON CO. 


213-217 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 















Builders of 
Circular 
Knitting 
Machin ery 


of every kind for every 
purpose 


Hosiery Ribbers 


with the very latest 
attachments 


Full Automatic 
Hosiery Footers 


Body Machines, 
Sleevers, etc. 


for Underwear, 
Sweaters, Toques, etc. 









Write for Catalog, Prices and Samples. 





SO Gs i oe" 





Knuckle Joint 
Baling 
Press 
IN SIZES 


50 to 
500 TONS 


ad Send for Catalog 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO. 


455 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ERR SEL 5 LN 
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COTTON 


FFFICIENCY HOSE 


























| meee | q The Best Hose for all requirements and for fire 
KNOWN” fighting efficiency especially. 


U. & G. RUBBER MFG. COMPANIES 


TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 








PERFORATED METALS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Such as Cotton Seed Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, Phosphate 
Screens, Coal Screens, Ventilation, Electrical Devices 
Sugar Mills, Surfacing for Sand Rolls. 


Send for Metal Sample Plate and Circular. 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


163 York St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Piedmont Welding & Machine Co. 
OXY-ACETYLENE WELDERS 
KD 19 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 





J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO., 


| Macon, Georgia. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
) High Pressure Return Tubular Boilers, High 


Grade Stationary Steam Engines, Tanks, 
Stacks, Stand Pipes. 


We weld anything, anywhere, any 'time. 
Phone 2916. 






For All Installations Where 
CARBON LAMPS 


are used, the Renewed Types made 
by us will prove the best purchase. 

Send orders to 
BOSTON-ECONOMY LAMP DIVISION 
National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 

128 MAPLE ST., DANVERS, MASS. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought Iron 
Works. 















BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS Schofield Patent Automatic 


Opener and Duster. 


For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair and 
kindred fibrous substances. 


HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone and 
Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste Pullers, 
Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, Needle Looms, 


etc. 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 
Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders, 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 









ine T Dennen, (815-21 BOSTON AVE 
Jos. PEARSON KENSINGTON Pitt ac: 
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Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 


Did for 75 cents what 
would have cost $7.50 


CESS Every manufacturer of metal work, and every repair 
shop, should know the boundless possibilities of economy 
through uniting metal parts by oxy-acctelene welding 
instead of by older methods. 

One railroad shop saved $5,000.00 in a single month 
on repair work alone. 

In your factory, in your repair shop, there is a profitable 
place for this remarkable, low-cost process. If you cannot 
find that place, give us a chance to find it. 

Necessary equipment is not expensive. We furnish 
high-gradej apparatus for $60; acetylene service extra. 
Adaptable for oxy-acetylene cutting with the addition of 
special cutting apparatus. 


Prest-O-Lite Acetylene Service 


Furnishes the highest grade of Dissolved Acetylene (ready-made carbide 
gas) in portable cylinders. Used as conveniently as cylinders of 
oxygen. Saves large initial outlay and heavy deprecia- 
tion of making crude acetylene in carbide generators. 
Perfectly dried, clean and purified— makes better welds 
and is cheaper to use. 

Write today for valuable engineering data on oxy-acetylene welding and cutting—how others have saved time and 
money in repair and manufacturing operations. Large profits for job welders. Write about it. Thoroughly illus- 


trated book free on request. 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 3 ons P are pie 


The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 


THE **ACME’’ 


Fire Extinguisher 


























Sst 


PRO 





















Welding branch into 3-inch doubte extra heavy pipe for hydraulic 
service, 3,800 lbs. to the sq. in., eliminating ‘‘T’’ fitting with 
threaded joints and consequent possibility of leakage. Welding 
costs, 7Scents. ‘‘T’’ fitting cost, $7.50. 
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length of time and then suddenly falls to 
pieces is the kind you must steer clear of. 
Faulty construction and materials of 

















Otay acres! 
Hose that stands up well for a given 
| 


fire hose are the cause of many bad fires. 


Approved ational 
Nov. 15th, eo EUREKA LINEN FIRE HOSE is 
1901 Protection made of the HIGHEST GRADE 










by the Ass'n. 












Manufactured By 


Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co. 
114, 116, 118 ELM STREET, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A 





FABRIC, woven in a CONTINUOUS 
CIRCULAR FORM, which gives it 
strength and durability. It is treated by 
our secret process which makes it mildew 
and waterproof. 

The quality of Eureka Linen Fire 
Hose is maintained generation after gen- 
eration. 

Write for our illustrated Catalog just 
from the press. 


EUREKA FIRE HOSE MFG. CO. 
27-29 Barclay St. New York 
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AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAINS 

























HE KNOWLEDGE that you have the most efficient power transmission devised 
comes through the use of AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN. 
Write for our catalogue No. 100. 


American High Speed Chain Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Leigh & Butler 


232 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Sole Agents in the United States and: Canada for 
Platto Bros. & Co., Cotton Machinery 
COMPLETE MILL EQUIPMENT 
Patent Barchant ey on Ete ns Yarn from Cotton 

Was 











TRADE MARK 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


Main Orrice AND Factory 


ROcKFORDO ILL : 
Boston. Mass. : Greenvitce.S.c. 


WARP TYING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 





MS ats 
: 


For Efficiency and Economy 


Use NIGRUM Bearings 


You’ll never have to stop your machine, due 
to the neglect of someone to properly oil it, 
providing you use NIGRUM Bearings. 










AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINE 


Saves Money For You 


Latest improved banding machine for 
making spinning frame bands. 


NIGRUM Bearings run smoothly and evenly = Bakes Setter bend, which preédeces 
7j j as i j n All Bands alike better spinning. 
without oil, grease or attention. They will save oe Sante COLE BROS. 


rou money by savi rou oil, and eliminate Saves child labor 
sets 6f the well pee send upon the working : | Festus, © & 
parts of the machine. 
Write for Interesting Booklet, ‘‘Oil-less 
Bearings.’’ 
Graphite Lubricating Company 
10 Church St., BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


All Genuine Graphited@ ‘‘Oil-less Bearings’’ have always been made 
at Bound Brook, N. J., in the United States of America. 


NC ¢* FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS. COTTON MILLS | 
Sa MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS - | 
> RBRUS _BRUSHES. INK.MARKING POTS 


HOTEL BIRMINGHAM 


Cor. 18th and 2nd Ave. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Under new management. All modern conveniences; hot 
and cold running water in every room and telephone; 
one block of principle theatre and shopping district. 


Rates per day, .75 and $1.00. With private bath, $1.50. 





eh. WIRE RAILINGS 





fines WINDOW GUARDS 
> TI sage ae atime IAL CORPORATION SEALS | ‘ir eee CLOTH. 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP& STENCIL WURKS eo 110 | ||| | Hen 
i | hE D YF UR & CO. 
ss saceeieeaiiiaiemetial EARNED ATLANTA.GA. | ATLA A ae SRE © - 309 N. Howard St., Baltimore, ma. | 








DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., BRISTOL, R. I. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
Dixon Patent Locking and Stirrup Adjusting Saddles and Stirrups 


The weight can be taken off and put on to the middle rolls, without stopping your frames, when | 
otepled cotéon is used. The stirrup is always in ~~ No bent stirrup resting on yoo Manufacturers of 
ds of saddles, stirrups and levers. Send samples and prices. Spinners’ Supplies in General. 
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"MOREHEA 
f a *S 


a 


iD SYSTEM 





N the well known plant of the West End 
Thread Company at West Millsbury, 


Mass., a ‘‘Morehead’’ Condenser Trap has 
replaced a 10x12 Vacuum Pump and is 
now 


_ —saving the operating cost of the 


pump. 
—eliminating a useless waste of fuel, 
——and producing practically perfect 


circulation in the dryers throughout 
the plant. 





NEW YORK CITY 
U.S.A. 


CWHUNT COMPANY INC. 


ECONOMIC CONVEYING MACHINERY 






COTTON 


Your Heating Apparatus Holding 
Production Down ? 


-If you are not getting full heating capacity from 
Calenders, 


Is 


Dryers, Presses, Cans, Combs, 
bonizers, Ete., Ete., investigate the 


> BacktoBoiler-. > 
SYSTEM 


The ‘‘Morehead’’ System drains the steam heated apparatus 
of condensation—every drop—and returns it to the boiler 


at once. 


—HOT. 


By eliminating sluggish circulation in your steam lines you 
increase the efficiency of your machines! 


By feeding your boilers direct you 
eut the cost of your fuel! 

FOR HEATING DYE VATS 
there is a special ‘‘ Morehead’’ Coil Sys- 
tem which is reducing steam consump- 
tion in many plants as much as 30%. 
Also saves dyes and chemicals in Stand- 
ing Kettles, One Dips, Ete. 

Write for facts today. 


Morehead Mfg. Co., 


Cotton Mill Dept. 


DETROIT 358 MICHIGAN 


‘ 
. 













Steam Specialties. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
eg ay PA. 
BOSTON, MASS 








your 


Spreaders, Car- 







Thank your lucky star you 
haven’t had a boiler explosion. 

Without the proper safeguard, 
steam from the header of a bat- 
tery of boilers frequently gains 
admission to a cold boiler in 
which men are working or into 


one in which steam is being raised,—and trouble results. 
Or a boiler tube may burst, or even the main line. 

In any event, loss of life and destruction of property 
will be forestalled automatically if you have 


Foster Automatic Emergency Stop Valve 
On Duty. 


Let us explain its four funetions—l, 
Return Stop Valve; 2, 
Emergency Stop Valve and 4, Hand Stop. 

The catalog tells about this valve and the other Foster 
Write for it. 


FOSTER ENGINEERING CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Automatie Non- 


Automatic Safety Stop Valve; 3, 


180 No. Dearborn Street 
- 1409 First National Bank Bidg. 
712 Harrison Bldg. 
161 Summer Street 


LE 





~“ 


] 






































Circulars. 





Shafts, Pulleys, For Mills and 
Hangers, Belting, Public Works, 
i Low Prices. 


Packing, Lacing, queen 


Refer Chadwick, Hoskins, Woodside, Chiquola, Sib- 
ley, King, Enterprise, Langley, Piedmont and Pelzer Mills. 

High Pressure Boilers built te Insurance Specifica- 
tions. Rivet Holes Punched or Drilled. Pumps- lnjec- 
ters, Pipe, Mill Supplies, Castings. 


|OMB AR Foundry, Machine, Boiler Work, 


and Supply Store, 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 





WATER FILTERS 


Hungerford Filters are installed in 
the following Southern mills: 


Dan River Cotton Mills Eagle & Phenix Mills 
Revolution Cotton Mills 

Standard Processing Co. 

Muscogee Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland Mill & Power Co. French Broad Mfg. Co. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY., Inc. 


1414 Penna. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative: H. G. Mayer, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. 0. 


COTTON 


Semi-Automatic and 
Hand Operated 


Gear Cutting Machines 


Especially adapted for use in Cotton Mills. 
Hundreds now in use. Send for Special 


Full Automatic, 











) that basis. Isn’t that a fair proposition? “A.C. C.” will 
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Morris Machine Works 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Our general catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING 
MACHINERY especially adapted for the 
textile trade. 
Your copy should be in your files. Why 
not send for it today. 

Southern Agents: 


Morris Machine Works, - - - Charlotte, N. C. 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Charleston, 8S. C., and Tampa, Fla. 
H. A. Paine, - - - . Houston, Tex. 
















The Walsh & Weidner 
Boiler Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Horizontal Return Tubulars 
Heine Type Water Tube 


With or Without 


STEEL CASINGS 


Towers and Tanks, and all Types of Special 
Plate and Structural Work 


(\ ANTI-CORROSIVE - 
YLINDERUIL’ 


TRY A BARREL FOR 60 DAYS. 

If it does not come up tc your standard of what a good 
lubricating oil should be, and you consider that it is not 
worth our price-—-put your own value on it and remit on 


pare down your oil and cylinder repair bills 
——save your piston packing, too. It has 
been doing this for forty years, it will effect 
such a saving 10w—just give “A. A. C.” 
a chance, 

May we go into the subject with you? 





Pl on eS 9 Sol lee 
243 SOUTH ST. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Minute’’ 


Mr. Cotton Mill Man. 









‘*Can you afford to sell the same high quality yarn at the same price 
which you made when the price of raw staple was lower? 





‘‘Now! We cannot afford to continue the same prices on high-quality 
belting when the price of leather has advanced enormously. 













‘*Perhaps we could—by lowering the quality of our belting. 


‘*But—our motto is ‘QUALITY FIRST,’ and we WON’T lower our 
quality under any temptation. 


‘*Perhaps you can buy other belting at a lower price—but you can’t 








buy the same quality—the same service—anywhere—that you get in 
G. & K. Belting. Inch for inch, ply for ply, every foot of G. & K. Belting 
is guaranteed as to quality, workmanship and service. 

‘*Look for the G. & K. trade mark. It’s your guarantee of absolute 
belt satisfaction. 


‘*May we send a trial belt for the hardest drive in your mill?”’ 


Write us today. 
The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
GFK Leather Tanners and Belt Makers CK 
—— WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 


* TRAOL MARK 
ALO uv 5. PAT OF FEO uw 5S. PAT OFF. 


; Branches in Principal Cities. 


BRANCHES: 


Atlanta Fall River New York Portland, Ore. e 
Fi Chicago Kansas City Tacoma San Francisco 
; Boston Mineapolis Philadelphia Seattle 

Cleveland New Orleans Pittsburg St. Louis 

Detroit 


Selling Agents: 
# The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of Texas, Dallas, Texas. 
i The Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 








THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE—THE HIGHEST AWARD 


COTTON 


WHITE TRUCKS 


cCAwarded the GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO 





FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Was conferred upon White Trucks 
by the Superior Jury of Award, as 
officially announced by the Secretary of 
the Jury under date of August Second. 


This is the ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
received by any motor truck at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

This decision of the Superior Jury 
of Award reflects the opinion of the 
largest users of motor trucks through, 
out the world—and is in accordance 
with the actual service results of 


REGARDING OTHER CLAIMS 


motor truck experience. The points 
of merit upon which the Grand Prize 
is awarded are identical with those 
that have determined the selection 
of White Trucks by America’s fore, 
most firms in every line of business. 


White supremacy in the motor truck 
industry is thus recognized by the 
highest award that can be bestowed 
by the greatest exposition the world 
has ever known—just as this su 
premacy has been recognized by motor 
truck users for many yeats. 





The decision of the Superior Jury is final in the matter of Exposition 
awatds. Hence any announcements of other motor truck manufacturers, 


claiming to have received the Grand Prize and Highest Award for 
motor trucks at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, are 


automatically denied by this decision of the Superior Jury of Award. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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Three Outfits in One 








oe 
Welding 


Cutting 
Decarbonizing 


our regular com- 
The outfit is de- 
desiring a real 


HIS complete welding plant includes 

bination welding and cutting torch. 

signed for factories, job shops, ete. 
welding equipment that is low in price but high in quality. 
Cast iron, steel, copper, brass, aluminum bronze, and malle- 
able iron are readily and successfully welded with this outfit. 
Inserting the cutting nozzle, this plant will cut steel plate or 
heavier metals. 


| 

oO 
We furnish a text book explaining the proper use and 
care of the equipment, and the welding of all metals. Our 
High Pressure Metal Diaphragm Regulators insure an even 

pressure of oxygen and acetylene, which is essential to good | 

| 

| 

——r 


welding and cutting. 


Our carbon remover is inserted into the head of the 
torch, the same as a welding tip, and absolutely removes all 
carbon from an automobile or gas engine eylinder. 


We build acetylene generators that more than cover the 


underwriters’ specifications. 


Write for catalog showing various outfits. 


The Metals Welding Co. 


4400 Perkins Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


We handle a superior line of welding supplies and materials. 
Aluminum solder kit including steel spatula, scraper, 1-lb 
aluminum solder, all in box, with directions for use - $2.50 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PREPAREDNESS 


There can’t be two views on the question of pre- 
paredness when it relates to accidents in factories and 
shops. And it won't require an act of Congr-ss to get 
you to make this simple preparation for reducing accident 
liability in your plant to its lowest terms. 


One P. M. First Aid Cabinet on the spot is worth more 


A Mounted Face Plate for Cotton Mill Work 


We manufacture a special Cotton Mill Welding Table or 
Face Plate for welding crank shafts. This table is equipped 
with ‘*V’’ blocks so arranged that the crank shaft can be 
clamped in the exact position required for weldiug, By the 


use of this table and a good welding apparatus it is possible 
to weld broken crank shafts without removing any gears at an 
average cost of one dollar and a quarter each. 


BIRD-WILCOX CO., Inc. 


‘*Everything connected with welding and cutting metals.’”’ 


ATLANTA, GA. 





in an emergency than a dozen hospitals at the county seat. 
”” 


Preparedness says “Do it now. 


Write today. 


NATIONAL FIRST AID 
CABINET WORKS y 


445 So. Dearborn St., - CHICAGO 
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Alabama Offers 

Many Opportunities 
For 

Textile Mills 


Alabama Power Company 


Solves the 
Power Problems 


Alabama Power Company 
Birmingham 








A UHtHHNNTTHT ANNA 
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Start at the Coal Pile 


At the very bottom is the 


place to begin to economize. 


Do not underestimate the 
important part the — stoker 
plays in securing good over- 


all plant results. 


Bear in mind that the 
“best” stoker is the stoker 
which fits into your con- 
ditions best—whether it be 
the Underfeed, the Over- 
feed, or the Chain Grate 
Stoker. 


It is a fact, too, that many an 
installation has proven  unsatis- 
factory because at the start the 
stoker, furnace, boiler and _ stack, 
were not considered collectively in 


their proper relation to each other. 


Let us help you select the right 


stoker and install it right. Westinghouse Chain Grate Stoker 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Atlanta, Ga. Charleston, W. Va. Dayton, Ohio ¢Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Salt Lake Oity, Utab 
Baltimore, Md. rastette, 2. C. Denver, Colo. Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Neb. San Francisco, Oal. 
icago, L 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. 
Bluefield, W. Va. Cincinnati, Ohio *El Paso, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. Cleveland, Ohio *Houston, Tex. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. 
Butte, Mont. *Dallas, Tex. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. Washington, D. O. 
*W. E. & Oo. of 
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The Electric Drive Is Far 
Superior in Textile Mills 


The individual motor loom drive con- 
nected to your machinery will give a 
steadier speed, better quality and greater 
production than under the old system, 
allowing also better light and cleaner 


conditions for operatives. 


JM.CLAYTON || “Seema 











SPECIALIST IN LIGHT AND POWER INSTALLATIONS and the quantity of your production. 
IN COTTON MILLS They are so liberally designed and so 

ATLANTA, GA. sturdily constructed that they will oper- 

A PARTIAL LIST OF INSTALLATIONS ate for years without need of repairs, 


Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grant- Mandeville Cotton Mills, Oar- providing they are properly supplied with 


ville, Ga. rollton, Ga. : . : . 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, At- Kincaid Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga. oil while in service. 
Ensign Cotton Mills, Forsyth, 


lanta, Ga. 
Exposition Ootton Mills, Atlan- a. . 
i Ga. Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thom- Want Particulars? 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, as ittee. Se, Mite b F 
Ga. ichmon osiery ills, Koss- 
Bibb Mfg. Co. Macon, Ga. ville, Ga. | Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. McIntosh Mills, McBridge, Ga. 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterddle, Ga. Dunson Mills, LaGrange, Ga. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Russell ite. Co., Alexander Chattanooga Knitting Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


City, Ala. 

Texas Cotton Mills, McKinney, Cherokee Mills, Griffin, Ga. 
Texas. Seminole Mfg. Co., Clearwater, 

Aldora Cotton Miils, Barnes- 8. C. For all Canadian business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd, 
i Aiken Mfg. Co., Bath, 8S. OC Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


ville, Ga. > 
Hampton Cotton Mills, Hamp- Bettie Francis Cotton Mills, 
ton, Ga. Alexander City, Ala. 


Give Us Your 
Domestic Coal 


Orders NOW 


The predicted coal car shortage is HERE, 
domestic as well as steam prices are ADVANC- 
ING, retailers are exceedingly LATE IN 
STOCKING. 

If you sell domestic coal to your employees, 
WAIT NO LONGER but place your domestic 
orders with us NOW. 

Having an annual output of MORE than 
ONE MILLION TONS we are in a position to 
give you the best coal and the best service. 

Good domestic coal helps to keep your help 
satisfied. We can give it to you in just the 
grade you want, for we make a specialty of 
careful, guaranteed sizes. 

It will pay you to connect with ‘‘The Com- 
pany With The Coai and The Service.’’ 


SOUTHERN ¢évoxe*co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








WALKER ROOFING 


For Long and Satisfactory Service 


GOOD roofing on a building is just as 

important as a good foundation. The 
name Walker is synonymous with good 
roofing. 

The storm elements cannot penetrate a 
Walker roof, because the materials used 
and the workmanship are the best. 

A bad roof means constant trouble and 
expense, but a Walker roof will last for 
many years without additional maintenance 
cost. 

We will put a new roof on your build- 
ing or repair the old one and make it like 
new. In either case, you are assured of 
long and satisfactory service. 

We specialize in tin, slate and gravel 
roofing; roof cement; waterproofing; tar 
concrete floors; iron bridge and _ roof 
paints; shingle stain; sheet metal work; 
skylights; ventilators; fire-doors; eave 
troughs; conductor pipe and fire glass. 

Now then, let us figure on that next job 
of yours. You'll find our prices and ser- 
vice right. Get in touch with us. 


Walker Roofing Co. 


Tin, Slate and Gravel Reofing. 
273 MARIETTA STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 
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G-E Motors driving Card Room, Cooper, Wells & Company, St. Joseph, Mich‘gan. 


Iron Clad Hosiery From 
G-E Motor Driven Mill. 


Cooper, Wells and Company, St. Joseph, Mich., installed G-E motor drive 
in 1903. 

They have had no power troubles since and have realized all the advantages 
of increased production at low power cost. 


Freedom From Power Troubles. 


The best workmanship and material is used in G-E Motors, which are 
selected or designed for the exact work to be done. This sterling quality plus 
exact suitableness assures freedom from power troubles. 


Increased Production. 


‘Freedom from shut downs plus steady turning effort on shafting permits 
increased production. Higher speeds with less wastage are gained than are 
possible with mechanically driven mills. 


Low Power Cost. 


Modern methods are used throughout the Cooper, Wells & Company’s Mill. 
A large factor in the low power costs obtained is the use of electrical apparatus, 
made by the General Electric Company, throughout the mill. 

Bulletin 48016 shows many modern textile installations. Your copy will 
be sent on request. 








General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 
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This trade-mark 
the guarantee of 
excellence on 
Goods Electrical 


ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, \’. Va 
Charlotte, N. 4. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fort Wayne, Ind 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y¥ 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


For Michigan busi- 
ness refer to Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany of Michigan, 
Detroit, Mich 

For Texas, Oklaho- 
ma and Arizona 
business refer to 
Southwest General 
Electric Company 
(formerly Hobson 
Electric Co.), Dal- 
las, El Pao, Hous- 
ton and Oklahoma 
City. 

For Canadian busi- 
ness refer to Cana 
dian General Elec- 
tric Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


5830 
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| ; 
| Get that rich dark brown 
color on your commutators! 


| It means good lubrication, plus per- 
fect commutation. Applied lubrication 
is unnecessary; friction losses are reduced 
to a minimum, and sparking, squeaking 
and chattering become but memories of 
the past when you use 


DIXON’S 
GRAPHITE BRUSHES 


Kxceptional conditions need not pre- 
vent a better solution of your brush 
problems. Put it up to our Electrical Ser- 
| vice Department. It furnishes free, frank 

and unbiased recommendations based up- 
on your own detailed statement, and our 
experience of fifteen years with graphite 
as a brush material. Write for booklet 
and data sheets No. 34M. 

Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Established in 1827. 











Send us your 
Brush Repair Work 


We have just installed a large amount of new machinery 
and equipment, greatly increasing the capacity of our factory 
and enabling us to give our customers even better service 
than heretofore. 











Let us hear from you. 


D. D. Felton Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., - Manchester, N. H. 
Manufacturers and Repairers of All Kinds of Brushes 


ALLEN SAFETY SET SCREWS 


Don't wait until you 
have an accident. Equip 
your machinery now 
with Allen Safety Set 
Screws and protect your 
workmen. All diameters 
from % to 1%” furn- 


ished. Any length, point 
or thread. Send for 
Cireular No. 21 and free 
sample screws for test- 
ing. 


The Allen Mfg. Co. 
135 Sheldon 8t. Hartford, Conn. 


COTTON 
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Successful Southern 
Bobbin Makers 


IT 


JORDAN MFG. CO., Monticello, Ga. 


















These Mending Eyes 
Match and Weave Perfectly. 


The mending eyes which we furnish 
are knit and finished in exactly the 
same manner and with exactly as 
much eare as the harness itself. 
These eyes are ready to tie in the 
harness and are not only convenient 
to use but will weave as well and wear 
as long as the harness. We carry 
these mending eyes in stock and have 
them made up in all sizes of twine. 


We cannot over-rate these eyes. 


GARLAND MFG. CO. G 


Saco, Maine 
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Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 


2100-18 W. Allegheny Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
The ‘‘Ideal’’ Iron End Frame 


(PATENTED) 


The strongest and most practical Frame in the market 


Flat Steel Heddle 


Duplex Heddle 
Drop Wire 


Spaced Heddle 


Duck Heddle 
Cast and Soft Steel Reed Wire 


Drop Heddle 
Doup Heddle 


Send for Samples, we will send you a liberal supply 





Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Alonzo Richardson & Co. 
Cooley & Marvin Co. 
Scovell & Co., Clinton H. 


Air Brakes. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Air Conditioning Equipment. 


American Moistening Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 


Air Compressors. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Air Moistening Systems. 


American Moistening Co. 
Cramer, Stewart W. 


Aniline Colors. 


American Dyewood Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Cassella Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Anti-Chlorine. 


Bosson & Lane. : 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Oo. 


Architects and Engineers. 


Clayton, J. M. 
Hill & Ferguson. 
Oliver, A. M. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. Y 
Spiker, Wm. C. 
Weller, Francis R. 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 


Schwarz, Adolph M. 


Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Alonzo Richardson & Co. 
Cooley & Marvin Co. 


Scovell & Co., Clinton H. 
Back Filler. 

International Pulp Co. 
Ball Bearings. 


8. K. F. Ball Bearing Co. 


Bale Band Buckles. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Hubbard & Co. 


Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 
Hubbard & Co. 


Baling Machines. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Baling Presses. 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth & Sons'Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Philadelphia’ Drying Mchy. Co. 


TRADE MARK 


UMITED STATES 





Offers Manifold Economies 


Economy in Lubricants—NON-FLUID OIL cannot drip or spatter 
like fluid oils, and it outlasts the best greases. 

Economy in Full Production—Oil-stained 
sible, where there is no spatter or drip from lubricants. 

Economy in Power—NON-FLUID OIL 


drag of stiff greases, 


and minimizes wear. 


Economy in Time—NON-FLUID OIL requires the least attention 


of any known lubricant. 
Write for bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
1430 Michigan Ave., 


165 Broadway, New York. 








therefore it saves power. 
Economy in Repairs—-NON-FLUID OIL keeps the bearings cool 


‘*Lubrication of Textile Machinery.’’ 
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REGISTERED 


O1L 


ATEN? Orries 


‘*seconds’’ are impos- 


eliminates the friction 


Chicago, Il. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Banding. 


American Textile Banding Co., 


Inc. 


Banding Machinery and Bandings. 


Aeme Steel Goods Co. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 

Cole Bros. 

Draper Co. 


Banding Machinery 
Cole Bros. 


Baskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Beaming Machines. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Bearings, Graphite and Bronze. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Bearings, Oil-less. 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 
Bearings, Wooden—Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Belting, Leather. 
American Supply Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting, Link. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Belt Dressing. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Bleaching. 


Aberfovle Mfg. Co. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 


Bleacheries & Finishing Plants. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Bleaching Machinery. 


American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Bleaching Materials. 


Bosson & Lane. 
Sevdel Mfg. Co. 


Solvay Process Co., The 


Blowers. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Mach. Co. 
Boards—Form. 
Bull, Wm. C. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Bobbins. 


Draper Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 


(Automatic). 


Bo/!lers. 


Lombard Iron Works & Supply 


Co. 
Schofield’s Co., 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


J. 8. 


Boiler Compound. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 


Boiler Graphite. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 


Boiler Systems. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Boiler Tube Cleaners. 


Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 
Bookbinders. 
Webb & Vary Co. 


Box Strapping. 
Cary Mfg. Co. 


Boxes (Fibre). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Brooms. 
Felton Brush Co., D. D. 
Felton & Son Co., S. A. 


Brushes. 
Felton & Son Co., S. A. 
Felton, D. D., Brush Co. 
Buckles. 


Hubbard & Co. 


Bushings, Graphite and Bronze. 
Graphite. Lubricating Co. 


Bushings, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Bushings, Wooden—Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Cans (Oily Waste). 
Koven & Bro., L. O. 


Carbonizing Machines. 
Philadelphia Drying 
Phila. Textile Mchy. Oo. 
Sargents Sons & Co., ©. G. 
—_— Finishing Machinery Co., 

he 


Cards. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Card Clothing. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Card Feeds. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Carpet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
ar oy Finishing Machinery Co,. 

he. 


Machy. Co. 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Cars (Fibre). 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Cement Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Central Stations. 
Alabama Power Co. 
Augusta-Aiken Railway & 
Corp. 

Columbus Power Co. 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Southern Public Utiiities Co. 
Tennessee Power Co. 


Elec 


Chains (Transmission). 
American High Speed Chain Co 


Chemicals. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Electric Smelting & 

Co. 

Farbwerke-Hoechst Co 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lewis, John D. ‘ 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Chemists (Analytical). 
Mayes, C. F. 


Aluminum 


Clocks—Tower. 
Howard Clock Co., E. 


Cloth Cutters—Electric. 


Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Cloth Room Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 

Firsching, J. A. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 

Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Coal & Coke. 
Clinchfield Fuel Corp. 
Southern Coal & Coke Co. 
Colors. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Dyewood Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Casselia Color Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 

Lewis, John D. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Sykes & Co., Walter F. 


Comb Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Commercial Collections. 
Schwarz, Adolph M. 
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COTTON 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness 
and Reeds in America. 


Loom Harness and Reeds 


COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of plain and Fancy 
Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, Worsted, Silk and 


Woolen Goods. 


NOvEeMBER, 1915. 





SELVEDGE HARNESS, any depth up to 25 inches, for 


Weaving Tape Selvedges. 


REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, Beam- 
er and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. 


LAWRENCE, - ~ 


MASS. 





CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued. 


Consulting Chemists. 
Matthews, J. Merritt. 


Contractors 
Walker Roofing Co 


Conveying Machinery. 


Phila. Drying Machy. Co 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Cordage Machinery. . 
Saco-Lowe'll Shane 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ce. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Cotton Cloth Commission Mer- 


chants and Dealers. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Putnam-Hooker Co. 
Salkeld & Bro., A. D. 
Weimar Bros. 

Cotton Dealers and Brokers. 


Beer, H. & B. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Equip- 
ment. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Delahunty Dyeing Mach. Co. 
Draper Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Mason Mach. Works. 
Mayes, J. H. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Piedmont Welding & Mch. Co. .- 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Textile Finishing Machinery. Co., 
The. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 
Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Cotton Tie Buckles. 


Hubbard & Co. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Crushing Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Dobby Chains. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Doffing Boxes (Fibre). 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Drawing Frames. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Dry:ng Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Philadelphia Drving Mach. Co. 
Philadelphia Tetile Mchry Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The 


Dust Collectors. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dusting Machinery. 


Schofield. Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Dyers and Bleachers. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Mason Co., Robt. D. 


Dyeing. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 

Machinery. 

American Laundry Mchy. Co. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co. 

Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 

Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 

Smith. Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co.., 
The. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 


Dyestuffs. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Bayer Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Electric Smelting & 
Co. 
Farbwerke-Hoechst Co. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Lewis. John D 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Dynamos and Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Electric 
Co. 


Efficiency Engineers. 
Clavton. 7 M. 
Cooley & Marvin Co. 

Electrical Engineer (Contracting). 
Clayton, J. M. 

Electrical Machinery and Supplies. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Stuart-Howland Co. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 

Se Electric & Mfg. 
0. 


Elevators. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Engineers, Consulting. 


Cooley & Marvin Co. 
Oliver, A. M. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sirrine, J. 

Weller, Francis R. 


Aluminum 


& Mfg. 


Engines. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & supply 


0. 
Morris Mch. Works. 
Schofield’s Sons Co., J. 8S. 
Toomey, Frank. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Extractors—Hydro. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Fans—Exhaust. 
Gerieral Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Fans—Power. 
General Electric Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Phila. Drying Machy. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

Co. 

Felting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Fibre Wheels. 
_ Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Fibre Trucks. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Filters. 


Hungerford & Terry Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Finishing. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Finishing Material. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 

Fire Doors. 

Walker Roofing Co. 


Fire Extinguishers. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co. 


Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
United Globe & Rubber 
Companies. 


First Aid Cabinets. 
National First 


Mfg. 


Flour Mill Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Fluted Bolls. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield & Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Flyers. 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Frames. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Fuses. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Aid Cabinet Co. 


Garnett Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Gaskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Gears (Silent). 
General Electric Co. 
Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton Mch. Co., The D. E. 
Grain Bags. 
American Supply Co. 
Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Heddles. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co. 

Draper Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Heddle Frames. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
United & Globe Rubber Mfg. Co 


Hosiery Fin’sh’"z Boards. 
Pearson, J. T. 


Hotels. 
Birmingham. 
Broadway Central. 
Chelsea. 
Empire. 
Martinique. 
Marseilles. 
Tuller. 
Van Rennselaer. 


Hum'd‘fying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 


Hydraulic Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Hydraulic Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Hydro Extractors. ‘ ° 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Investment Securities. 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Jute Bagging Machines. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 


Knit Goods Washers. 


American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machy. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Mach. Works. 
Brinton Co., H. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Scott & ‘Williams. 
Stafford & Holt 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
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H. A. METZ & CO. : - 


COTTON 


Farbwerke-Hoechst 
Company 


FORMERLY 


INDIGO M L B 


Boston, 140-142 Oliver St. 
Philadelphia, 104 Chestnut St. 
Providence, 23 S. Main St. 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon St. 





122 Hudson Street, New York City 


ANILINE COLORS ALIZERINE COLORS HELINDONE COLORS 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, 1418 Empire Bldg. 
Chicago, 317 N. Clark St. 
San Francisco, 20-22 Natoma St. 


Montreal, 45 Alexander St. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued 


Laboratories. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Mayes, Chas. F. 


Lace Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Lamps (Carbon). 


Boston-Economy Lamp Division. 


Lamps—lIncandescent and Arc. 


Edison Lamp Works. 

General Electric Co. 

Stuart-Howland Co. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Co. 

Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Kaggets. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchy. Co. 
Bull, Wm. OC. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Leather Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Leather Packings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Linen Yarns. 
Hughes Faweett. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Mason Mach. Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Stafford Co., The 


Loom Harness Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants. 


Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Kellogg & Co., E. H. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 

Lug Straps. 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Lumber. 
Salkeld, A. D. & Bro. 


& Mfg. 


Mercerizing. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Meters (Flow, Air, Gas, Steam). 
General Electric Co. 


Mill Baskets. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Mineral Soaps. 
Electric Smelting & 
Co. 


Mining Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors & Dynamos. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Napping Machinery. 
Leigh & Butler. 


Nigrum. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Oils. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Openers for Cotton, Wool, Waste 
Etc 


Aluminum 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 
Dufur & Co. 


Oxidizing Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 


Painting Contractors. 
Walker Roofing Co. 


Patent Attorneys. 
Wedderburn, Jr., Alex J. 


Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 


Picking Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 


Howard & Bullough, Am. Ma- 
chine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Schofield Co.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 
Schofield, Wm. & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Power Companies. 
Alabama Power Co. 


Augusta-Aiken Railway & Elec, 
Corp. 
Columbus Power Co. 


Georgia Railwav & Power Co. 
Southern Public Utilities Co. 
Tennessee Power Co. 


Power Plants. 
Clayton, J. M. 


Power Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfe. Co. 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 


Press Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Presses. 
Buhlmann, A. W. 
Buiterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Phila. Drving Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Printers, Stationers. 
Webb & Vary. 


Pumps. 
Morris Machine Works. 
Phila. Drving Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Toomey, Frank. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Pumps (Centrifugal). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Pumping Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Railings. 
Dufur & Co. 


Railroads. 


A. B. & A. Railroad. 
Southern Railway. 


Reeds. 


American Supply Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Reels. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 


Regulators (Automatic). 
Cramer, Stuart W. 


Rib Top Cutters. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. _ , 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Roller Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Roofing. 
Barrett Mfg. Co. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Walker Roofing Co. 


Roofing Cement. 
Walker Roofing Co. 


Roofing Contractors— (Tin, 
and Gravel). 
Walker Roofing Co. 


Roving Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Slate 


Rub Aprons. — 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 


Makes the Strongest, Smooth- 


est Warps; the Best Cloth and 


Least Seconds. 


Southern Representatives: 


S. C. Thomas 
George Witherspoon 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS—Continued 


Saddles and Stirrups. 
Dixon Lub. Saddle Co 


Saddles—Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co 


Saw Mill Machinery. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 


Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co. 


Schools (Textile Engineering). 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


Screens & Sieves (Perforated) 
Erdle Perforating Co. 


Screws (Safety Set). 
Allen Mfg. Oo. 


Second Hand Machinery. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Sewing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 


Shafting Rings. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 
Walker Roofing Co. 


Shingles (Metal). 
Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Shipping Room Supplies. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 


Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
® Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery OCo., 
The. 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Size System. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
International Pulp Co. 
Keever Starch Oo. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 


Slashers. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Howard & Bullough, 
Piedmont Welding & Mch. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 
Slubbers. 


Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Soaps. 


American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum 
Co. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
American Soap & Washoline Co. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Spindles. 


Draper Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Spinning Machinery. 

Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough. 

Mason Mach. Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mact. Oo. 

Stafford Co., The 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding . Co., 


Ine. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Maeh. Co. 


Starch. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 


Stampings (Steel). 
Hubbard & Oo. 


Steam Traps. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Machine Co. 


St el Stampings. 
Hubbard & Co. 


Stencil. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J 


Stop Motion. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Company. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Strainers (Perforated). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo, 


Strapping, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Oo. 


Sweeping Compound. 
Kildust Co. 


Tanks and Tubs. 
Lombard Iron Works and Sup- 
ply Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Tapes and Braids. 2 
American Textile Banding Co., 
Inc. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


Temples. 
Draper Company. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 


Textile Machinery. 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 


Thin-Place Preventers. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Draper Company. 


Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co., The I. E. 

Traps (Return Steam). 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 


Travelers. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Tubes (For Warps). 
Universal Winding Co. 


Turbines (Steam). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough, 

Machine Co. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


American 


Trucks (Motor). 
White Co., The. 


Typewriters. 
Smith & Bros., L. C. 


Valves—Steam, 
Etc. 

Foster Engineering Co. 
Toomey, Frank. 


Ammonia, Water, 


Ventilators. 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Howard & Morse. 
Walker Roofing Co. 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Company. 

Howard & Bullough, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Washers, Graphite and Bronze. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Washers, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Washers, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Washers, Wooden, Oil-less. 
Graphite Lubricating Co. 


Washers (Wrought Iron). 
Hubbard & Co. 


Waste Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Co., C. G. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Watchmens’ Clocks. 
Hausburg, E. O. 


Water Filters. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth. H. W. & Sons Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 
The. 


Water Softeners. 
Hungerford & Terry. 


Weaving. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Welding. 


Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Piedmont Welding & Mchy. Co. 


Welding Apparatus. 
Bird-Wilcox Co., Inc. 
Metals Welding Oo. 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
Searchlight Co., The. 


Winding. 
Aberfoyle Mfg.’ Co. 


Winders. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Firsching, J. A. : 
Howard & Bullough, American 

Machine 

Leigh & Butler. ' 
lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 


Wiping Waste Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Wire Covering. _ 
Universal Winding Co. 


Woolen Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Company. 
Leigh & Butler. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 

The. 


Yarns. 
Gate City Cotton Mills. 
Hughes Fawcett. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 


Yarns—Linen. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Yarns—Turkey Red. 
Hughes Fawcett. 


Yarns (Mercerized@). 
Aberfoyle Mfg. @o. 
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COTTON 





AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 








Providence, R. I. 








Manufscurers f Loom Harness, Weaving Reeds, 


Oak Tanned Leather Belting, Strapping, Etc. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF HARNESS FOR WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 

















The rate without display type for 
‘*Positions Wanted,’’ ‘‘Help Wanted’’ 
and ‘‘For Sale’’ Advertisements of 40 
words or less is one dollar an insertion; 
additional words, two cents each, pay- 
able in advance. Remittances and copy 
intended for any issue should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month. : 

Replies may be sent care of COTTON, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





WANTED 


Draper Loom Fixer on Model E Looms, 
2 and 3 Harness. 
CHICOPEE .MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Artesian Well Drilling 
L. C. DEW, Contractor 


Ft. McPherson, Georgia 





WANTED 


Position as general manager of 
cotton mills, by a competent and 
successful mill man, with 20 years 
actual mill experience in all its 
branches. Strictly 
temperate, and good character, with 
best of references as to results ob- 


42 years of age. 


tained on all classes of yarn and 
fabrics. Understands buying of 
cotton and supplies; also the selling 


of output. Understands bleaching 


and dyeing and finishing in all the 
Prefer New England, but 
will consider other locations. Ad- 
dress “Experience,” care of Cotton. 


branches. 








None too small to receive careful attention. 








| 








BOX MAKER desires position with knitting 
mill. Has 15 years experience and is cap- 
able of taking full charge of any department 
for making paper and paper board boxes. Has 
thorough knowledge of stock, machinery and 
help. Is a good designer. Can ive estimates 
on and take charge of the installation of new 
equipment or an entire new plant. Adver- 
tiser is married and prefers a position which 
will be permanent. Correspondence concern- 
ing any phase of this question will receive 
prompt attention. Address H. G. S., care of 
Cotton. 


Double Entry Bookkeeping Up to Date 
JUST PUBLISHED!!! 

A valuable reference book for bookkeepers, 
students, accountants and business men, with 
complete instructions for keeping and audit- 
ing accounts; also contains commercial 
arithmetic, simple rules for figuring, busin>ss 
forms, tables, partnership accounts, stock and 
bonds and other valuable information to every 
up-to-date business man. 

PRICE $1.00, BOUND IN CLOTH 
Published by 


Armstrong & Co., 25 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
Or Through All Newsdealers. 
Agents Wanted. Send 2c for Circular 








K | L D U S T The Best Sweeping 


Compound Made 


Packer in 100 and 200 pound bar- 
rels. Agents and Jobbers wanted in 
every town East of the Mississippi 
River. 


Manufactured by 


The Kildust Company, Rome, Ga. 
O. N. Richardson, Treas. 








YOU CAN GET 
The Lowest Insurance Rate 
By Having a 
‘“STANDARD’”’ 
WATCHMEN’S CLOCE 


‘*‘THE BEST ON THE MAREET.’’ 
Write for Catalog ‘‘C.’’ 


E. 0. HAUSBURE, 


45 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














Textile Machinery For Sale 


1 Crompton & Knowles 40-in. Loom, 3x3 box. 

1 Crompton & Knowles 46-in. Loom, 4x4 box. 

10 Knowles 92-in. Looms, 4x4 box. 

2 Butt Winders. 

1 Evans 2-screws Cold Press. 

2 36-in. Bridesburg Turkish Towel Looms, also 150 
Hair Cloth Looms. 


This Machinery Must be Moved and 
will be Sold Cheap. 
THE SCHADEWALD MILLS 


3rd and Huntington Sts. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
20 Lowell’ Machine Shop Spoolers, for all 
practicable purposes as good as -ew. These 
spoolers will be sold at a bargain. 
Also, about 10,000 4%/’’x6’" metal head 


spools, all in good condition. Will be sold 
cheap. Parties interested write 


JACKSON FIBRE COMPANY, 


Bemis, Tenn. 





New and Second Hand 


ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Hoisting Engines, 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 
Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 


Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 
Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 
ELEC. MACHINERY 


Dynamos and Motors 
AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., 


127-31 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, . Pennsylvania 


Pumps, Gas and 
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Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 


Dealers and Brokers, Etc. 





THE PUTNAM-HOOKER COMPANY 


COTTON GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 236 CHURCH 8T. 











HUGHES FAWCETT A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT COMMISSION MEECHANTS 
LINEN YARNS COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS 
366 BROADWAY Cor. Franklin St. NEW YORK 


Fer Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes 
DEPT. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 
For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth ; 
Linen Jacquard Harness Twine WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine DRY GOODS 


115 Franklin Street, : NEW YORK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















Gate City Cotton Mills ESTABLISHED 1672 
1209-10 Fourth National Bank Bldg., H. & B. BEER | 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality NEW ORLEANS | 
RING SPUN HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 





HOSIERY YARN J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS | 


We Seil Direct to Knitters and Guarantee Satisfaction. 


MEMBERS OF 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange | 
| 
/ 


New Orleans Future Brokers Association 













PAULSON LINKROUM & CO. 


New York Stock Exchange 











7 me = New York Cotton Exchange 
COTTON YARNS—=—_—_— New York Coffee Exchange 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 











P A T E N T S Associate Members @of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
ALEXANDER J. WEDDERBURN, JR., 
Registered Patent Attorney, 





Dept. C. Washington, D. C. Private Wires to Principal Points 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
¢¢ Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 





Weimar Bros. 

Phone Connections en AN Dees 
Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, : 4 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. We make aSpecialty of Bindi j | and Narrow fabrics ~—<= 


















Engineers, Architects and Contractors 











New York City 100 William St. P 
NICHOLAS 8. HILL, JR. J. MERRITT MATTHEWS, Ph. D. Wm. C. Spiker, C. E. 
and 8. F. FERGUSON CONSULTING EXPERT IN : Consulting Engineer. 
ia Consulting Engineers es Textile Chemistry Hurt Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 

Gadkatiek eas BLEACHING, MERCERIZING ee Sh tm, Brter 





Steam and Hydraulic Power Plants. 50 E. 41st ST., - NEW YORK 


a A. M. OLIVER 
Mill Architect and Engineer Industrial Engineer 





COTTON, WOOLEN and SILK MILLS 
Specialty BLEACHERIES, PRINT WORKS 
and DYE WORKS. 


Textile Mills and Water Power Developments 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 9 Phoenix St., Central Falls, R. I. 
FRANCIS R. WELLER Pa - ae 
ASSOC. M. AM. SOC. C. E 
NEWS BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CIVIL AND HYDRAULIC ENGINEER SPECIALIST IN TEXTILE WORK 


ANALYSIS OF SOAPS, OILS, CHEMICALS 


406 Hibbs Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS AND MATERIALS 


Hydraulic Developments, Electric Railroads, Water Works and 
arose —— os ae. and Specifications, Construc- LUBRICATING OILS AND GREASES 
ion Supervised, Properti a 
en roller este 2 STARCHES COAL MOTOR OILS 
eee 











STUART-HOWLAND CO. 


Most complete line of 


Electrical Merchandise 


of every description. 


BOSTON 








is). OS, Ore ee 60 
CHAPTER V—Railway Heads and Drawing Frames—Draft, 
Speed and Production Calculations—Metallic and Leather 
Rolls—Production Constants ..........eeeceeeereees 84 
CHAPTER VI—Hanks and Numbers ...........++++e88 104 
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—»: FREE witha Subscription to 


OT TON 


VERY Cotton Mill should have these reference books. 


They cover in a detailed and thorough 


manner all calculations necessary to be made on any cotton mill machinery manufactured in 
the United States and constitute one of the best references on this subject obtainable. 
These books and COTTON for three years only $1.50. Either renewal or subscription. Send 


in order now. 


Cha 


What These Books Contain 


VOLUME ONE. 
Page 


CHAPTER I—Discussion of Motion—Draft—Calculating 
Draft from Gearing—Actual and Figured Drafts Com- 
pared— Intermediate and Break Drafts............+.-+- 

CHAPTER II—Calculation for Pickers—Draft—Speed— 
Length of Lap—Production Constant..............++- 

CHAPTER IlI—Card Calculations—Draft—Doffer Speed— 
Use of Draft, Doffer Speed and Production Constants... 37 

CHAPTER IV—Combing Process—Calculations for Draft, 
Speed and Production on Sliver and Ribbon Lappers— 
Combers, Draft, Production and Waste Calculations— 


14 


For $1.50, enclosed herewith, enter subscription to COTTON for 
three years, beginning next issue, and send us premium books: Cotton 
Mill Machinery Calculations, in two volumes. 


GE <ttescuscnsannsceavaabaeainel Sh «diye eas * ¢ @ cance bette 


ere ie A 


VOLUME TWO 
Page 


CHAPTER VII—Fly Frames—Draft—Roll Settings—Twist 
—Differential or Compound—Winding—Cones—Tension, 
Lay, Take-up or Bottom Cone and Taper ese 


duction—Production Oonstant .........+.+. R Pee YY 
CHAPTER VIII—Spinning—Draft, Twist, Speed—Produc- 
tion—Roll Setting—Average Numbers .......++e++e++ 164 


CHAPTER IX—Twisting—Counts of Ply Yarns—Amount of 
Twist—Calculations and Constant—-Production Calcula- 
ORR OE Cametas .cccccccnccstvessives seen eeeees 


CHAPTER X—Organization—Draft Proportioning—Pro- 
gram of Drafts, Weights and Numbers—Machinery Bowe: 


ment—Number | rr eee thre rere: 
== The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 

5 and contain 24 reference tables. 

I As the value of a book lies in its contents and not 

| in a fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in 


a strong, serviceable paper binding and can thus offer 
them to you with a subscription to COTTON without any 
extra cost over the regular subscription price. Size of 
books, 4% x 6 inches. 


These Books and Cotton for 
Three Years Only $1.50 
Either renewal or new sub- 
scription. Send coupon now! 
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“Stop Your Typewriter a 
Minute, Please!’ 


---“T want to use the telephone!” says the distracted office 
executive. Miss Typist ceases her work and a minute--- 
five minutes are wasted. 
What would you give to have your writing machine ‘‘muffled’’ so that you 
wouldn’t have to seek some quiet place to do your thinking? 


Model 8—The ‘‘Silent Smith’’—makes so little noise that you don’t notice it. 
It is more like the tick of a clock than the ordinary clatter of a typewriter. 

This mechanically refined typewriter is equipped with every convenience the 
user can desire—a decimal tabulator, variable line spacer and all the other ad- 


advantages that have made the business world recognize the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


as a superior machine. 


There is a branch office or dealer in your locality. 
Ask for free catalog of Model 8, or write 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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FERTILE LANDS. 













Well located and accessible 
to good highways with splen- 
did railroad facilities may be 
had for $10.00 per acre and up 


—all over South Georgia. 







The climate and soil greatly 
favor the vegetable grower 
over other sections—the grow- 
ing season is 250 days. 







Hogs and cattle can be raised 
more cheaply in South Geor- 
gia than anywhere in the 
South. The mild winters and 
native grasses make this possi- 
ble. Local packing houses of- 
fer a permanent dependable 
market at Chicago prices every 
day in the year for hogs and 
beef cattle. 















Why pay more when you 
can purchase “‘as good” land 
for $10.00 per acre? South 
Georgia enjoys the best climate 
in the South. 










Send for list of farms for 


sale along the A. B. & A. Rail- 


road. 













W. W. CROXTON, 


General Passenger Agent 


A. B. & A. RAILROAD CO., 


613 Austell Bldg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 













Proper Locations for Cotton Mills 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the 
consumption of cotton in mills of the cotton growing 
states has increased 1,502 per cent, as compared with an 
increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1914; Southern mills 
consumed 162,097 more bales of cotton than the mills of 
all other states. Three-fourths, or 9,000,000, of the 
total cotton spindles in the cotton spindles in the cotton 
growing states are tributary to Southern Railway tracks. 
Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 125 are 
located along the Southern Railway. Nearly all the 
Southern woolen and silk mills are also on Southern Rail- 
way tracks. 

There is a reason for this, and it is not difficult to 
understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most 
completely those portions of the South where the textile 
industry is the greatest success, because there are found 
all the conditions which make for successful manufacture 
—the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which 
the raw materials and the needed fuel may be secured, 
the supply of good labor, the pure water, the low cost of 
power, and favorable local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries 
the best advantages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate let us take up with you 
the question of the proper location. Your plans will be 
held confidential. Our knowledge of conditions at various 
points and our experience in locating other mills and the 
time of our agents in making special investigations are at 
your service, if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS 


ROOM 131 
Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY, Washington, D. C 








LOWEST HOTEL RATES IN NEW YORK CITY 


BROADWAY CENTRAL 
HOTEL 


Midway Between Battery and Central Park 
(Broadway at ‘rd St.) 


CAPACITY 1000 GUESTS 
Now Thoroughly Renovated Also 


Modern Improvements 
Accommodations Better Than Rates Indicate. 


100 Cheerful Rooms, Free Use of Bath............ $ .75 
150 Cheerful Rooms, Free Use of Bath............ 1.00 
100 Cheerful Rooms, Free Use of Bath............ 1.50 
150 Cheerful Rooms, Private Bath ............ $1.50 up 


Two and Three Room Suites in Proportion. 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


FINEST SAMPLE and 
SHOW ROOMS IN 
THE CITY. 
New York City Map 
Folder Sent on 
Application. 

JAY G. WILBRAHAM 
President and 
Managing Director 
J. J. JORDAN 
Manager. 
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HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-Third Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


NEW YORK 
THE FIREPROOF HOTEL OF NEW YORK 


European plan. All Outside Rooms. 
500 rooms. 400 Baths. 


Room with adjoining bath 
$1.00 and $1.50 
Two persons $2.00 and $2.50 


Room with private bath 
One person $2.00; two persons $3.00 


Suites, parlor, bedroom and bath 
$3.00 and upward 


Three minutes from Pennsylvania Statiou, ten min- 
utes from Grand Central Station. Within convenient 
walking distance of shopping and theatre districts. 
Nearest hotel to the steamship piers and to the railway 
terminals at foot of West Twenty-third Street. 

Restaurant a la carte, and table d’hote. Club Break- 
fasts, 35¢; Luncheons, 50c., and Dinner, 75e. Music. 

Special terms to Tourist Pasties. 
New colored map of New York sent free on application. 








Meet me at the Tuller for Value, Service, Home Comforts 


New HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get of at 
dams Avenue. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2. ra Up Double 
2.00 3.00 


200 
100 ef Bi a ties 4.00 


100 ee ” *3.00to 5.00“ 4.59 
Total 600 Outside Rooms. 
ALL ABSOLUTELY QUIET 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Exellente 





Book on Textile Design and Color 


By WILLIAM WATSON, Superintendent and Lecturer in 
Textile Manufacture, The Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


“ADVANCED TEXTILE DESIGN” 


This book deals in a complete manner with compound and special cloths in 
which two or more series of threads are employed in one or both directions, 
or which are produced in special methods. 
color, but the principles upon which colors are applied to the various classes 
of cloths are described and illustrated. The book contains 461 figures, which 


embody over 2,000 designs, diagrams and representations of woven fabric. 


Price $4.00 


Sent to Any Address Upon Receipt of Price. 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





————— 





There is no separate section or 
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When you come to New York on Business 


You need something more than food and lodging. 
You need a Home and an Office combined 
It-should be a home with all your usual comforts so that you may be in the proper mental frame to look 
after your business. 

It should be an office because a neglected telephone message or delayed letter or a forgotten call may mean 
a serious business loss to you. 

Then again, your New York Hotel must be in the right place, otherwise you are losing time and energy in 
lost motion. 

Of course, the prices must be right because if you are a shrewd business man you like to get the maximum 
in value for your dollar, so we charge the usual rates for very unusual accommodations, and that’s why we 


my come t THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


‘THE HOUSE OF TAYLOR” Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Street, NEW YORK 


We have been catering to busiuess men for nearly seventy years and know your needs. Right near the Pennsylvania depot. 
We deliver your baggage to and from, /ree. 










HOTEL MARSEILLES 


Absolutely Fireproof 
On Broadway at 103d Street 
Subway Station on Corner 
COOLEST ROOMS IN NEW YORK 
Owing to its location betwen Park and River, the 
Marseilles possesses an atmosphere just a little different 
from most city houses. 
In the quiet residential section, yet within, a few min- 
utes of the business, shopping and amusement centres. 
Superb Accommodations 









Hotel Empire 
q 








HUDSON 
RIVER 





IN THE VERY CENTER OF EVERYTHING. 


7 
Subway and Elevated R. R. Stations One Minute. 
Five Minutes’ Walk to 40 Theatres and all the Famous 
Shops. 

All Street Cars and 5th Ave. Motor Buses Pass Our Door. 
Large outside rooms, use of bath, 1 person, $1.00; 2 per- 
sons, $1.50. 

Large outside rooms, private bath, 1 person, $1.50; 2 per- 
sons, $2.00. 

Parlor, Bedrcom and Bath, 1 person or 2 persons, $2.50. 


Special Rates for Long and Short Periods, 
A PLACE WHERE NICE PEOPLE DINE 


Your Visit to New York is not Complete Unless You Stop 
at the Famous Empire. 


P. V. LAND, - Manager 


Broadway at 63d St., New York City 

























RATES—Room with bath from $2.00; two rooms with 
bath from $3.50, and Larger Suites in proportion. 
Rooms with running water and free use of bath $1.50 
per day. 
Write for Booklet and Map of New York. 
M. E. BURKE, Manager. 
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CUTCH BROWNS ors ape 


ner shades produced with Extract of Cutch 
have a fullness and richness of shade which can- 
not be equalled by any other coloring matter. 





@ Consideration of this fact, in connection with the 
excellent fastness of Cutch should make it of interest 
to all dyers of cotton goods. 


@ Extract of Cutch assures uniform quality at low 
cost. 


AMERICAN DYEWOOD COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York Boston 











| National Aniline & 
Chemical Co. 


C ASSELL A 100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COLOR Aniline Colors and Coal Tar Products 
COMPANY 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
IMPORTERS OF 
BOSTON Dyestuffs, Chemicals, Gums, etc. 
PROVIDENCE OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA HARTFO RD CHICAGO ‘ 
MONTREAL KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 
WORKS: 


Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc. 
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STARCH 


| ])2 YOU realize the importance of GOOD 
SIZING? | 


We have made a scientific study of the re- 
quirements of the textile industry and manu- 
facture Special Starches adapted to every re- 
quirement of the industry. 








For information address 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York ‘City Southern Office Greenville, S. C. 
STARC ase 


Tolhurst Self-Balancing Extractors 
Bertie 38° Soluble Grease 





To make the stock, 
yarn or warps Run 
Smooth, regardless of 
dyes that make the 


FT: Dire Cotton Fibre harsh. 


Open Top Extractor. 
Tolhurst Machine Works BOSSON & LAN E 


Fred H. White, Sou. Agent, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ATLANTIC, MASS. 


John S. Gage, Western Rep., 1311 Hartford Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


Over-Driven Extractor. 
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ANILINE «, DYEWOOD 


D EXTRACTS 


COTTON 95 


Walter F. Sykes & Co., importers 


Main Office 
85 Water St., New York 
Branches 
113 Broad St., Boston 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Paterson, N. J. 





JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk. All Sulphonated Castor Oils. 


DR. SCHMITZ’S MONOPOLE OIL. U. S. Patent No. 861397. 


New York Office, 100 William Street. 
Western Representative. United Indige & Chemical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicage, Ill. 





THE BAYER COMPANY, INC. 


117 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Aniline, Alizarine and Algol Colors 


SPECIALTIES—For Cotton Khaki (Government 
Work) ALGOL Colors, also Direct and Sulphur Colors. 


: Importers of the Products Manufactured by 


FARBENFABRIKEN VORMALS FRIEDR. BAYER & CO 


Leverkusen, near Cologne on Rhine, Germany. 











A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


(Established 1872) 
644-652 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: 

Commercial Natl. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
CHEMICALS, COLORS, DYESTUFFS, SIZING, 
BLEACHING and FINISHING MATERIALS. 

Importers of 
Indigo, Ciba Fast Vat Dyes and All Colors Made by the 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 








BACKFILLE 


Thoroughly Penetrates the Warp. 


Opaqueness. Weight. 


NATURE’S MOST 
BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
Strengthens Goods. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


) INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 


41 Park Row, 


New York City 








@, Are you getting the full benefit out of these 
advertising pages? 

@. Look them over carefully and you will learn 
things that will make you worth more to yourself. 
@, Nearly every advertisement contains some- 
thing that you ought to know. 





GIBSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CONCORD, N. C. 


Dyers of Indanthrene Yarns 


ALL COLORS, FAST TO BLEACHING. 
Can furnish any numbers from 4’s to 36’s single or ply, 
on tubes or cones. 












Makes Stencils fn half a minute, 
at reduced cost of 1-10c each 

‘ by thousaads of 
pen poe —- 4 manufacturers 
oe and shippers. 
i iW 


In universal use 


Bradley 
| Stencil 
| 
Machine 
' Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 


30c or $3.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO., 
99 Beekman Street, NEW YORK 









Street. New 
York, U.S,A. 





Gen. Sales Agent 








THE HOTEL VAN RENSSELAER 
15 to 19 East Eleventh St., NEW YORK. 


Close to Washington Square. 


Just the Place for Your Mother and Sisters, Where They 
Will Receive the Best of Attention and Protection. 


In the heart of the fashionable residential district—Just 
East of Fifth Avenue and one minute from Broadway. 


TERMS—Single Room, with detached bath, $1.00 per day. 
Double Room, with detached bath, $1.50 per day. Single Room, 
with private bath, $1.50 per day and upward. Double Room 
with private bath, $2.00 per day and upward. American Plan— 
Room and Meals, $2.50, $8.00, $3.50 per day. Suites—Parlor, 
bedroom and private bath, including all meals for one, per week, 
$22.00 up; for two, per week, $28.00 up. Especially low rates 
by the week during the summer months. 


Write for Circular. 


: Manager 


JOHN HARRIS, 
| SRE SOUT CNEL AEE RE RR RR NER TE NS RRR, BFS 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from 


no other starch. 
A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 


market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAS..H. MAXWELL, Greenville, 8. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at 
your convenience. 

















BLEACHERS AND DYERS ForMore Than 
\ JOO YEARS 


Capacity 35000 Pounds Daily 


PRED K R.MASON 2° gp W.J.BURTON 
PRES & TREAS SECRETARY 


THE ROBERT D. MASON®2: 


Bleach, Dye and Mercerize 


* Cotse Warpsand Skeing | ins on 


of Cotton 


Yarns == PAWTUCKETRI. crtuco 





American 
Extractor 







Compare the construction 
of the AMERICAN EX- 
TRACTOR with that of 
other makes. Vibration 
as well as the amount of 


power required to operate DELAHUNTY 
it reduced t in - , ; . 
OY eT eee, Te Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 












imum. 


When you specify Delahunty Machines you are 
not experimenting with experiments, but are getting 
machines with years of manufacturing experience 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. iid: off these. 
Specialty Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio Delahunty Dyeing Machine Company 
H. G. MAYER PITTSTON, PA. 
Southern Textile Representative ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Northern Representative Southern Representative 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
FRED A. WILDE FRED H. WHITE 


Hyde Park, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina 
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SUBMIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS---EITHER SPECIAL OR 
OTHERWISE---TO US AND WE WILL ADVISE 


Without Expense or Obligation to You, the Cost of a Pure Water System Installed at Your Plant. 


NORWOOD WATER FILTERS 
Are Built in All Sizes to. Suit Location and Conditions 


A BATTERY OF THREE PRESSURE FILTERS. Here are some of the mills which 
have installed Norwood Filters: 


MANCHESTER MILLS: 
Manchester, N. H. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, 


Lawrence, Mass. 


PACIFIC MILLS, 


Lawrence, Mass 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
North Adams, Mass. 





We do the rest if you write. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY, Florence, Mass. 









Sargent 







ye" 


Automatic 
Stock Dryer 


The standard machine 
for manufacturers 
using the best. 


Reduction in power:—By use of self-oiling, self-aligning, ball bearing fans, which 
substitute rolling action for radial and thrust friction. 

Reduction in steam consumption:—By unique system of air circulation drying ac- 
complished as much by use of continuous supply of dry air as by heat. 
Durability:—All metal construction of exceptional solid and permanent design. 
Maximum Production:—In proportion to steam and power consumed and floor 
space occupied. ; 
These are a few of the impelling features which have led to the constant selection of 


this dryer. 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. aia alge per 


























YTTON 


BI HING, DYEING, DRYING: 
)/ FINISHING MACHINERY 


CALENDERS 


{. RAULIC ROLLING AND EMBOSSING WITH PAPER, COTTON 
F.USK AND EXCELSIOR COMBINATION ROLLS (PATENTED) 


TENTERING MACHINES 


'. ‘tering Machines for Ginghams, Plaids, etc. Tentering Ma- 
c. + for Worsted and Woolen-Goods. Tentering Machines 
for sawns, etc., and having patent Vibratory Motion. The 
above with either pin, spring clamp or patent automatic clamp 
chain. 
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MERCERIZING MACHINES 
For Yarn and Cloth 


Kay and Foxwell Patent Guider and Feeder 
for Tentering Machines, Calenders, Etc. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CQ. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We also make Auto- 





The Proctor Dryers 





are built entirely matic and _ truck 






of metal with all yarn dryers, stock- 





ing dryers, dryers 






bearings outside 
for knit goods, tow- 


els, ete. Cloth dry- 


tures which make ers. All of these 


the Machines not Proctor Automatic Dryer fer Cotton, Wool, Hair, Silk, Etc.---All Metal. machines g ive a 
IT NEEDS NO ADJUSTMENT 





away from the 





heat, two fea- 









ont ta 


fc} 






only absolutely fire maximum capacity 






proof but also very at the minimum cost 






substantial and du- for operation and 





rable. upkeep. 





Sectional Conveyer Used in PROCTOR Dryers 


The PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 






Dept. P. Hancock & Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Representative, H. G. MAYER, Charlotte, N. C. 
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DON’T WORRY AB_ JT DYE STUFFS 
BLEACH YOUR STOCKINGS 


WE APE 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BLEACHING EQUIPMENT 


Machines in all sizes 


Capacity from 50 ‘a 500 pounds per batch 


For detailed information address Department F. of 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY | 


“Builders of the Best’? Labor Saving Devices 


Allegheny Ave., Below 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa 











MACHINERY 


| Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, wine Drying, Printing and Finishing 

i Textile Fabrics and Warps 

Pressure and Open a 
Boil 


KIERS 


for 


See Wovenand Knit Goods, Yarns, 
Raw stock and Linters. 


. Textile Finishing Machinery Co, " 


New York Office, 30 Church St. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Beater Box 
Dissembled 


showing 
8S. K. F. Ball 
= Bearing. 


STEADY BEATER SPEED GIVES UNIFORM LAP 


SPEED VARIATION TESTS SHOW 

Ring Oiled Bearings, 157 R. P. M. Variation. S. K. F. Ball Bearings, 3 R. P. M. Variation 

&. K. F. Ball Bearings are designed to withstand shocks caused by beater blades 
encountering foreign matter and will hold the shaft in its proper setting. Consider what 
speed variation means. When 8S. K. F. Ball Bearings are used on the Beater Box they 
insure an even lap of uniform weight and strength. Aside from uniformity in produc- 
tion, S. K. F. Ball Bearing housings are sealed against the intrusion of dirt or lint, anu 
prevent oil from leaking along the shaft. 

Send for Bulletin 14-Z today. 


53< F" BALL BEARING CO. 


50 Church St., New York City. 


THE “KOVEN” || || The E. Howard Clock Company 


Established 1842 


OILY WASTE CAN Boston, New York and Chicago 


: The Most Perfect Made Makers of 
Made of open hearth steel, galvan Cc L Oo Cc K OF EVERY 


m4 ized. Bottom is three inches above DESCRIPTION 
the floor. Write for Factory Catalog 


a Shell under bottom is perforated so 
that if contents should catch fire 


the air space under can would pre 
vent burning of floor. BALING PRESSES 


Lid laps over shell and opens in 1 


fa than an upright position, therefore 
a will close itself. ’ ALL STEEL FOR ALL PURPOSES 
: . Largest Line in the U. S. 
Approved by Insurance Exchanges Everywhere ges 
ee ea ; ¢ NOMY ECONOMY BAIER COMPANY 
, L. 0. OVEN & BROT ER Dept. C., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“HURRICANE DYEING. DRYING 4"°FINISHING MACHINERY.PRESSES.ETC. 


Automatic 7 Dryer , Compiete Equipments for 
wit 


Pe Ket Dyeing, Bleaching, 


Conveyor 
Scouring, Carbonizing. 


FIRE-PROOF, STEEL 


DRYERS 


For Cotton, For Cotton, Wooi, Hair, 
Wool, Hair, Rags, etc Hosiery, Underwear, Rags, Yarn, eet Ptete Plas 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE..PHILADELPHIA, PA 








